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^  ENIUS,  which  is  always  welling  up  in  copious  streams  from 
the  great  field  of  humanity,  flows  in  different  channels  at 
different  eras.  In  early  times  it  took  a  warlike  form,  and  the 
men  of  genius  were  conquerors  and  heroes.  In  later  ages,  as 
the  world  grew  more  pacific,  and  the  relations  of  society  more 
complex,  the  art  of  government  became  more  important  than 
the  art  of  conquest,  and  the  men  of  genius  were  statesmen  and 
civilians.  At  other  times  the  development  of  genius  gave  birth 
in  predominating  measure  to  painters  and  poets,  who  transferred 
to  their  canvas  or  their  pages  those  graceful  forms  and  exquisite 
imaginations  which  became  to  art  the  models  of  eternal  beauty. 
The  superb  achievements  of  which  human  intellect  is  capable 
have  in  recent  years  chiefly  shown  themselves  in  the  sphere  of 
jihysical  science,  and  in  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries 
to  the  furtherance  of  material  civilisation;  and  natural  philo- 
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sophera  and  engineers  have  been  the  real  poets  (iroigTai,  makers 
or  doers)  and  wonder-workers  of  our  day.  And  now,  when  almost 
every  desideratum  in  this  line  which  imagination  can  conceive  is 
either  supplied,  or  in  the  way  of  being  so — when  turf  is  being 
made  into  candles,  and  water  into  gas  —  when  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  about  to  be  cut  through,  and  Paris  and  London  are 
united  by  continuous  wires  —  when  we  travel  with  the  speed  of 
wings,  and  communicate  with  the  speed  of  light  —  it  does  seem 
as  if  the  time  were  come  for  Genius  to  find  a  new  field  for  its 
development  and  display ;  and  there  are  many  hopeful  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  same  glorious  faculty  which  has  reaped  harvests 
of  enduring  laurels  in  most  other  departments,  is  about  to  take  up 
the  case  of  man  himself.  The  time  is  come  for  the  leading  spirits 
to  devote  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  solution  of  those 
perilous  enigmas  of  life  which  have  so  long  formed  our  perplexity 
and  our  despair,  and  to  the  cure  of  those  social  anomalies  which 
darken  the  fair  face  of  the  modern  world  and  make  us  feel, 
sadly  and  humbly,  how  imperfect  and  partial  is  the  civilisation 
we  exult  in.  It  cannot  be  that  the  same  intellect  —  which  has 
wrung  from  n.ature  her  most  hidden  secrets,  which  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  most  gigantic  material  obstructions,  which 
has  *  exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new,’  which  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  described  laws  operating  in  regions  of  space,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  us  by  a  distance  so  vast  that  human  imagination 
cannot  picture  it,  and  arithmetical  language  can  hardly  express 
it  —  should  not,  when  fairly  applied  to  social  and  administrative 
science,  be  competent  to  rectify  our  errors  and  to  smooth  our 
path;  unless,  indeed,  society  take  refuge  in  the  dreary  creed, 
which  never  shall  be  ours,  that  the  problem  before  us  is  inso¬ 
luble  and  the  wretchedness  around  us  inherent  and  incurable. 

‘  If  this  were  so,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  —  ‘  if  the  bulk  of  the  human 
‘  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which 
‘  they  have  no  interest,  and  therefore  feel  no  interest — drudging 
‘  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and 

*  with  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies  which  this 
‘  implies — without  interests  or  sentiments  as  members  of  society, 

*  and  with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds,  equally 
‘  for  what  they  have  not  and  for  what  others  hiive, —  I  know 
‘  not  what  there  is  which  should  make  a  person  with  any  capa- 
‘  city  of  reason  concern  himself  about  the  destinies  of  the  human 
‘  race.  There  would  be  no  wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extract- 
‘  ing  from  life,  with  epicurean  indifference,  as  much  personal 
‘  satisfaction  for  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  sympathises, 

*  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  let  the  unmean- 
‘  ing  bustle  of  so-called  civilised  existence  roll  by  unheeded. 
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‘  But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  view  of  human  affairs.’ 
There  is  a  far  greater  probability  of  truth  in  a  remark  we  once 
heard  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  —  ‘  that  the  world  is  so  constituted 
‘  that  if  we  were  morally  right  we  should  be  physically  happy;’ 
and  that  all  our  sufferings  and  evils  (so  far  as  they  exceed  those 
inseparable  from  a  finite  and  imperfect  nature)  may  be  traced  to 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has 
established  for  our  good  and  has  displayed  for  our  instruction. 
We  agree  with  the  Socialists  in  holding  that  the  world  can  never 
have  been  intended  to  be,  and  will  not  long  remain,  what  it  is. 
The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  vast  amount  of  unrelieved 
misery  and  the  vast  amount  of  energetic  benevolence  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  our  country,  which  strikes  so  many  with  despair,  inspires 
us, on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes;  because, in  that 
benevolence,  we  see  ample  means  of  remedying  nearly  all  our 
evils  —  means  hitherto  impotent  and  unavailing  solely  because 
misapplied.  There  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  ills  which  are  to  be  battled  with  and  con¬ 
quered;  there  is  energy  without  stint  or  limit  waiting,  panting 
to  be  let  loose  upon  it ;  there  arc  agents  without  number  only 
anxious  to  be  shown  how  they  can  do  good,  without  at  the 
same  time  doing  a  more  than  counterbalancing  amount  of  evil, 
—  sometimes,  alas !  not  waiting  for  this  guidance ;  and  there  is 
money  ready  to  flow  in  the  most  liberal  abundance  for  the 
furtherance  of  any  scheme  which  promises  to  relieve  want  or  to 
assist  exertion.  Ail  that  is  needed  is  the  wisdom  to  direct  this 
vast  machinery  for  good,  and  a  strong  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that,  unless  it  can  be  placed  under  the  guidance  of 
sound  principle,  it  must  be  mischievous  and  not  beneficent. 
This  great  lesson  is  at  length  beginning  to  be  learned. 

There  are  two  classes  of  philanthropists — tjie  feelers  and  the 
thinkers — the  impulsive  and  the  systematic  —  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  relief  or  the  mitigation  of  existing  misery, 
and  those  who,  with  a  longer  patience,  a  deeper  insight,  and  a 
wider  vision,  endeavour  to  prevent  its  recurrence  and  per¬ 
petuation  by  an  investigation  and  eradication  of  its  causes. 
The  former — in  imitation,  as  they  imagine,  of  their  Master  — 
go  from  house  to  house  assuaging  wretchedness,  but,  alas  I  not 
always  ‘doing  good;’  relieving  present  evils,  but  too  often 
leaving  an  increasing  crop  ever  springing  up  under  their  foot¬ 
steps;  attended  and  rewarded  by  blessings,  but  doomed,  pro¬ 
bably,  at  length  to  feel  that  they  have  ill  deserved  them.  Far 
different  is  the  course  of  the  latter  class :  their  life  is  spent  in  a 
laborious  research  into  remote  and  hidden  causes ;  in  a  patient 
and  painful  analysis  of  the  operation  of  principles  from  the 
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misapplication  or  forgetfulness  of  which  our  social  disorders  have 
sprung ;  in  sowing  seeds  and  elucidating  laws  that  are  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  evil  at  a  distant  date  which  they  themselves  may  never 
see,  —  while  sometimes  its  pressure  may  be  aggravated  during 
the  j)eriod  which  they  do  see.  They  are  neither  rewarded  by 
the  gratitude  of  those  for  whom  they  toil  —  since  the  benefits 
they  confer  are  often  blessings  in  disguise  and  in  futurum  ; — nor 
gratified  by  beholding  the  fruit  of  their  benevolent  exertions — 
for  the  harvest  may  not  be  ripe  till  all  of  them  have  passed 
away  and  till  most  of  them  have  been  forgotten.  Nay,  more, 
they  are  misrepresented,  misconstrued,  accused  of  hardness  of 
heart  by  a  misconceiving  generation,  and  too  often  cursed  and 
thwarted  by  the  very  men  in  Avhose  service  they  have  spent 
their  stren^h.  And  while  those  who  have  chosen  the  simpler  and 
easier  path  are  reaping  blessings  in  return  for  the  troubles  they 
have  ignorantly  stimulated  and  perpetuated  by  relieving,  these 
men — the  martyrs  of  philanthropy  —  must  find  their  consolation 
and  support  in  unswerving  adherence  to  true  principles  and  un¬ 
shrinking  faith  in  final  victory ;  and  must  seek  their  recompense 
— if  they  need  one — in  the  tardy  recognition  of  their  virtues 
by  a  distant  and  a  wiser  time.  While  therefore  the  warm  and 
aident  natures,  which  can  find  no  peace  except  in  the  free  in¬ 
dulgence  of  their  kindly  impulses,  are  worthy  of  all  love,  and 
even,  amid  all  the  mischief  they  create,  of  some  admiration  for 
their  sacrifices  and  zeal — and  while  we  fully  admit  that  they 
also  may  have  a  mission  to  fulfil — we  cast  in  our  lot  with  their 
more  systematic  fellow-labourers,  who  address  themselves  to  the 
harder,  rougher,  more  unthankful  task,  of  attacking  the  source 
rather  than  the  symptoms  —  of  eradicating  social  evils  rather 
than  alleviating  them. 

We  can,  however,  sympathise  keenly  with  those  excellent 
women  —  and  those  kind-hearted  men  cast  in  somewhat  the 
same  mould  —  who  ask,  *  Are  we,  then,  to  sit  by  with  folded 
‘  hands,  and  listen  to  the  groans  and  gaze  upon  the  misery 

*  around  us,  till  Political  and  Economic  Science  —  which  we  coa- 

*  fess  our  incompetence  to  understand  —  has  discovered  and  esta- 

*  blished  the  systems  and  institutions  which  will  in  time  rectify 

*  the  world  ?  Arc  we  to  do  nothing,  lest  we  should  sow  some 

*  tares  among  our  wheat  —  lest  in  doing  good  we  should  do 
‘  some  harm  also  ?’  By  no  means.  There  is  an  ample  field  for 
every  species  of  benevolence :  and  for  this  very  numerous  and 
most  valuable  class  of  philanthropists,  the  investigation  and 
assistance  of  individual  cases  of  difficulty  and  distress  is  the 
appropriate  path.  If,  instead  of  miscellaneous  charity,  which  is 
at  once  so  easy  and  so  injurious,  and  instead  of  liberal  sub- 
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scriptions  to  charitable  institutions,  which  are  so  often  misdirected  . 
and  misconducted,  they  would  take  two  or  three  |  struggling 
individuals,  or  two  or  three  destitute  families,  under  their  spe¬ 
cial  charge,  thoroughly  examine  into  their  condition'  and  its 
causes,  aid  them  to  escape  from  it  or  to  mitigate  its  hardships, 
and  put  them  in  the  way  of  an  attainable  livelihood,  they  would 
hnd  that  such  a  course  might  cost  them  more  trouble,  it  is  true, 
but  less  money ;  and  they  would  assuredly  soon  acquire  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  had  done  more  real  good,  and  conferred  more 
lasting  happiness,  than  they  could  have  brought  about  by  ten 
times  the  outlay  in  subscriptions,  —  at  the  same  time,  that  at  all 
events,  the  service  they  had  done  will  be  unalloyed.  The  Go¬ 
verness’  Benevolent  Institution  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful,  praiseworthy,  and  best-conducted  that  exists,  and  least 
open  to  economic  criticism ;  but,  supposing  each  lady  who,  in  the 
course  of  her  life,  subscribes  100/.  to  its  funds  and  spends  days 
in  canvassing,  personally  or  by  letter,  for  an  extension  of  its 
benefits  to  some  favoured  protegee,  were  to  keep  her  eye  fixed 
upon  two  or  three  individual  governesses  instead.  Let  her 
aid  them  in  their  struggles,  advise  them  in  their  dififioulties, 
comfort  them  in  their  distress,  take  them  in  for  a  period  when 
they  want  a  home,  and,  if  they  needed,  (which,  in  case  the 
surveillance  had  been  judicious  and  effective,  they  seldom 
would,)  console  them  w’ith  a  small  pension  in  their  age, — 
would  not  the  aggregate  number  of  cases  relieved  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  happiness  conferred  be  far  greater  and  far  surer  than  by 
the  present  system  ?  To  make  our  meaning  clearer,  we  will 
quote  from  ‘  Alton  Locke’  a  case  of  heart-rending  distress; 
which,  though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  we  willingly  believe  —  or 
rather,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  however  unwillingly,  —  to 
be  deplorably  too  near  the  truth :  — 

‘There  was  no  bed  in  the  room, — no  table.  It  was  bare  of 
furniture,  comfortless,  and  freezing  cold ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  plaster  dropping  from  the  rool',  and  the  broken  windows  patched 
with  rags  and  paper,  there  was  a  scrupulous  neatness  about  the  whole 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  tilth  and  slovenliness  outside. 
On  a  broken  chair  by  the  chimney  sat  a  miserable  old  woman, 
fancying  that  she  was  warming  her  hands  over  embers  that  had  long 
been  cold,  and  muttering  to  herself,  with  palsied  lips,  about  the 
guardians  and  the  workhouse;  while  upon  a  few  rags  on  the  floor 
ky  a  girl,  ugly,  marked  with  small-pox,  hollow-eyed,  emaciated, — 
her  only  bed-clothes  the  skirt  of  a  large  handsome  new  riding-habit,  at 
which  two  other  girls,  wan  and  tawdry,  were  stitching  busily  as  they 
sat  right  and  left  of  her  on  the  floor.  The  old  woman  took  no  notice 
of  us  os  we  entered;  but  one  of  the  girls  looked  up,  and,  with  a 
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pleased  g^ture  of  recognition,  put  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  and 
whispered  “  Ellen’s  asleep.” 

‘  “  I  am  not  asleep,  dears,”  answered  a  faint  unearthly  voice ;  “  I 
was  only  praying.  Is  that  Mr.  Mackaye  ?  ” 

‘  “  Aye,  my  lasses ;  but  ha’  ye  gotten  na  fire  the  nicht  ?” 

‘  “  No,”  said  one  of  them  bitterly,  “  we’ve  earned  no  fire  to-night 
by  fair  trade,  or  foul  either.” 

‘  I  saw  Mackaye  slip  something  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  girls, 
and  whisper  “A  half  hundred  weight  of  coals to  which  she  replied 
with  an  eager  look  of  gratitude  I  can  never  forget,  and  hurried  out. 
Then  the  sufierer,  as  if  taking  advantage  of  her  absence,  began  to 
speak  quickly  and  hurriedly. 

‘  “  Oh,  Mr.  Mackaye, — dear  kind  Mr.  Mackaye, — do  speak  to  her; 
and  do  speak  to  poor  Lizzy  here !  I’m  not  afraid  to  say  it  before  her 
because  she  is  more  gentle-like,  and  has’nt  learnt  to  say  bad  words 
yet ;  but  do  speak  to  them,  and  tell  them  not  to  go  the  bad  way,  like 
all  the  rest.  Tell  them  it  ’ll  never  prosper.  I  know  it’s  want  that 
drives  them  to  it,  as  it  drives  all  of  us, —  but  tell  them  it’s  best  to 
starve  and  die  honest  girls  than  to  go  about  with  the  shame  and  the 
curse  of  God  on  their  hearts  for  the  sake  of  keeping  this  vile,  poor, 
miserable  body  together  for  a  few  short  years  more  in  this  world  of 

sorrow . For  Lizzy  here,  I  did  hope  she  had  repented  of  it 

after  all  my  talking  to  her ;  but  since  I’ve  been  so  bad,  and  the  girls 
have  had  to  keep  me  most  of  the  time,  she’s  gone  out  o’  nights  just  as 
bad  as  ever.” 

*  Lizzy  had  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  the  greater  part  of  this 
speech.  Now  she  looked  up  passionately, — almost  fiercely : — 

‘  “  Repent !  —  I  have  repented, — I  repent  of  it  every  hour:  I  hate 
myself,  and  hate  all  the  w'orld  because  of  it;  but  I  must — I  must: 

I  cannot  sec  her  starve,  and  I  cannot  starve  myself.  When  she  first 
fell  sick  she  kept  on  as  long  as  she  could,  doing  what  she  could ;  and 

then  between  us  we  only  earned  three  shillings  a  week : . and 

now  Ellen  can’t  w’ork  at  all;  and  there’s  four  of  hs  with  the  old  lady 
to  keep  oflf  two’s  work  that  couldn’t  keep  themselves  alone.” 

‘  At  this  moment  the  other  girl  entered  with  the  coals.  “  We  have 
been  telling  Mr.  Mackaye  every  thing,”  said  poor  Lizzy. 

‘  “  A  pleasant  story  isn’t  it  ?  Oh !  if  that  fine  lady,  as  we’re 
making  this  riding-habit  for,  would  just  spare  half  the  money  that 
goes  in  dressing  her  up  to  ride  in  the  Park,  to  send  us  out  to  the 
colonies,  wouldn’t  I  be  an  honest  girl  there  ?  May  be  an  honest 
man’s  wife !  Oh  my  God !  wouldn’t  I  slave  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
for  him !  wouldn’t  1  mend  my  life  there !  It  ’ud  be  like  getting  into 
heaven  out  of  hell.  But  now  we  must — we  must,  I  tell  you.” 

‘  And  she  sat  down  and  began  stitching  frantically  at  the  riding- 
habit,  from  w’hich  the  other  girl  had  hardly  lifted  her  eyes  or  han^ 
for  a  moment  during  our  visit.’ 

Now  the  question  we  wish  our  readers  to  ask  themselves  is 
this :  If  some  lady  or  gentleman,  whose  soul  is  harrowed  by 
hearing  of  such  w'rctchedness  as  is  here  pictured,  instead  of 
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rushing  wildly  to  join  or  to  found  a  Society  for  sending  dis¬ 
tressed  needlewomen  out  of  the  country  by  wholesale,  would 
take  in  hand  the  individual  case,  relieve  the  momentary  want, 
search  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  give  these  poor  girls 
temporary  work,  put  them  in  the  way  of  regular  employment, 
and,  if  found  desirable,  aid  them,  by  private  and  careful  bene¬ 
volence,  to  reach  the  colonies,  —  would  not  the  amount  of 
misery  assuaged  and  prevented  be  not  only  infinitely  greater, 
but  the  good  done  incalculably  more  unalloyed  ?  To  be  sure, 
the  one  method  is  easy  and  immediate,  the  other  would  be 
laborious,  might  be  slow ;  the  one  is  public,  the  other  private 
and  unostentatious ;  but  if  done  in  secret,  we  are  told  it  shall 
be  rewarded  openly.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  discourage 
combined  benevolence :  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  main- 
tmn  that  all  charitable  associations  are  unsound  in  their  basis 
and  noxious  in  their  operation.  What  we  desire  to  inculcate  is 
this :  that  those  whose  feelings  are  too  vivid,  whose  judgment  is 
too  impatient,  or  whose  reasoning  faculties  are  too  untrained,  to 
allow  them  to  study  philanthropy  as  a  science,  have  no  business 
with  charity  on  a  great  scale,  and  cannot  safely  intermeddle 
with  institutions  w'hich  are  engines  of  immense  good  or  immense 
evil,  according  as  they  harmonise  with  or  violate  those  principles 
of  economical  philosophy,  to  the  investigation  of  which  these 
parties  confess  themselves,  by  temperament  or  by  capacity, 
inadequate.  With  such  powerful  instruments  none  should  have 
any  thing  to  do  whose  feelings  are  too  quick  and  vehement  to 
leave  their  heads  clear ;  and  it  is  not  from  those  who  read  much 
and  see  a  little  of  partichlar  forms  and  scenes  of  misery  —  whose 
eye*  are  suddenly  opened,  by  such  revelations  as  the  press  has 
late’.y  poured  fourth,  to  the  existence  of  an  abyss  of  wretched¬ 
ness  of  which,  till  now,  they  had  never  dreamed;  —  who  are 
dazzled  with  the  flood  of  darkness  let  in  upon  them ;  —  and  who 
have  no  experience  to  sober  their  conclusions  and  no  previous 
knowhdge  to  mitigate  their  horror, — that  a  comprehensive  and 
unexaggerated  judgment  can  be  looked  for.  It  is  not  from  men 
whom  the  endurance  or  the  spectacle  of  sufiering  has  driven 
frantic,  that  cool  deliberation,  needful  caution,  or  wise  and  salu¬ 
tary  action  can  be  hoped. 

The  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  our  article,  entitled  *  Cheap  • 
‘•Clothes and  Nasty,’  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  well  known  to 
proceed  tom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  zealous  and  experienced  parish  priest,  a 
gentleman  of  great  literary  ability,  of  very  impatient  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  evidently  of  somewhat  imperious  and  supercilious 
temper  to\tards  all  who  would  check  his  hasty  conclusions,  or 
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proceed  by  a  different  path  to  the  attainment  of  a  common  end. 
His  feelings  were  strongly  excited  by  Mr.  Mayhew’s  letters  in 
the  *  Morning  Chronicle and,  as  he  himself  states,  he  inconti¬ 
nently  became  demented,  and  put  forth  a  tract  full  of  raving 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  scholarship  and  station,  and  containing 
much  abuse  of  the  economists,  who  so  far,  after  all,  are  only 
philanthropists  more  sober,  thoughtful,  and  wary  than  himself. 
He  opens  thus :  — 

‘  King  Ryence,  says  the  legend  of  Prince  Arthur,  wore  a  paletot 
trimmed  with  kings’  beards.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  (so 
Carlyle  assures  us)  there  were  at  Mcudon  tanneries  of  human  skins. 
Mammon,  at  once  tyrant  and  revolutionary,  follows  both  these  noble 
examples  —  in  a  more  respectable  way  doubtless,  for  Mammon  hates 
cruelty ;  bodily  pain  is  his  devil  —  the  worst  evil  which  he,  in  his 
effeminacy,  can  conceive.  So  he  shrieks  benevolently  when  a 
drunken  soldier  is  flogged ;  but  he  trims  bis  paletots,  and  adorns  his 
legs,  with  the  flesh  of  men  and  the  skins  of  women,  with  degradation, 
pestilence,  heathendom,  despair  ;  and  then  chuckles  complacently 
over  the  smallness  of  his  tailor’s  bills.  Hypocrite !  —  straining  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel !  .  .  .  . 

‘  The  man  is  mad,”  says  ^lammon,  smiling  in  supercilious'pity. 
Yes,  Mammon  ;  mad  as  Paul  before  Festus  ;  and  for  much  the  same 
reason  too.  Much  learning  has  made  us  mad.  From  two  articles  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,”  on  the  condition  of  the  working  tailors, 
we  learnt  too  much  to  leave  us  altogether  masters  of  ourselves.' 

Now,  that  reading  such  accounts  of  the  sordid  wretchedness 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures  should  have  deprived  Mr. 
Kingsley  of  his  self-possession,  is  natural  and  pardonable — an 
amiable  weakness  at  the  worst.  That  he  should  have  been 
roused  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  wkich 
had  so  startled  and  pained  him,  was  natural  and  right  also,  pro¬ 
vided  he  took  due  pains  in  the  first  instance  to  assure  himself  of 
the  unexaggerated  correctness  of  these  facts  ;  but  when  hr  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  assign  the  cause  and  to  vitu|)erate  the  imtgined 
authors  of  this  suffering,  a  conscientious  man  ought  tc  have 
felt  that  something  more  was  demanded  than  a  meie  sur¬ 
rendering  of  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  feelings.  A  few 
hours  of  cool  reflection,  a  little  charity  towards  anttgonistic 
reasoners,  and  some  faint  mistrust  of  his  own  mast<ry  of  a 
science  which  he  loathes  and  despises  too  much  to  have  studied, 
would  have  induced  him  to  suppress  the  foolish  sneers  rt  political 
economy  with  which  his  writings  abound,  and  would  lave  saved 
him  from  sending  forth  such  disreputable  rant  as  this:  — 

‘  Sweet  competition  !  Heavenly  maid !  Now-a-days  h)*mned  alike 
by  penny-a-liners  and  philosophers  as  the  ground  of  all  a)ciety  —  the 
only  real  preserver  of  the  earth  !  Why  not  of  heaven  too  ?  Perhaps 
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there  is  competition  among  the  angels,  and  Gabriel  and  Raphael  have 
won  their  rank  by  doing  the  maximum  of  worship  on  the  minimum  of 
grace  ?  We  shall  know  some  day.  In  the  meanwhile,  “  these  are 
“  thy  works,  thou  Parent  of  all  good !  ”  Man  eating  man,  eaten  by 
man,  in  every  variety  of  method  and  degree.  Why  does  not  some 
enthusiastic  political  economist  write  an  epic  on  “  The  Consecration 
of  Cannibalism  !  ” ' 

We  should  not  be  disposed  to  treat  with  any  great  severity 
the  absurd  or  violent  language  of  a  benevolent  man  whose 
understanding  has  been  driven  desperate  by  the  sight  of  suffering 
which  he  cannot  relieve,  and  whieli  he  feels  certain  ought  not  to 
exist ;  but  in  the  diatribes  against  political  economy, — which,  in 
this  case,  is  merely  benevolence  under  the  guidance  of  science,  — 
and  which  so  many  sincere  philanthropists  delight  to  study,  a 
feeling  very  different  from  philanthropy  may  be  detected ;  an  in¬ 
tolerant,  contemptuous  spirit ;  a  restless  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  criticism,  examination,  or  control ;  and  a  prompt  recurrence  to 
persecution  and  abuse, — which  call  for  the  strongest  reprobation. 
In  all  times  and  among  all  classes  it  has  been  the  clue  of  the 
violent,  the  impulsive,  and  the  fanatical,  to  cast  vituperative 
epithets  on  troublesome  opponents.  The  hasty  innovator  abuses 
the  cautious  reformer  as  an  advocate  of  despotism ;  the  timid 
conservative  confounds  the  friend  of  sober  freedom  with  the 
anarchist ;  and  the  man  of  orthodox  but  narrow  piety  is  not 
ashamed  to  fling  the  name  of  Atheist  upon  all  whose  coneeptions 
of  the  Deity  are  purer  and  loftier  than  his  own.  The  unreasoning 
philanthropist,  grown  insolent  from  a  persuasion  of  his  own  right¬ 
eousness,  goes  to  work  in  a  similar  manner :  he  does  not  scruple  to 
inveigh  against  all,  as  cold  and  hard-hearted,  who  are  clear-headed 
enough  to  see  and  to  denounce  the  evil  consequences  which  must 
result  from  his  inconsiderate  and  short-sighted  proceedings, — 
all  whom  a  deep,  almost  religious,  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
forbids  to  act  before  they  think.  In  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Pharisee,  he  assumes  that  he  alone  is  sympathising  and  tender¬ 
hearted  ;  and  that  all  those  who  —  taught  by  a  longer  expe¬ 
rience,  a  deeper  insight,  a  more  studious  inquiry,  —  would 
prevent  him  from  losing  the  battle  by  charging  headlong  before 
the  line  is  formed,  or  the  weapons  distributed,  or  the  ground 
examined,  are  selfish,  indifferent,  and  unfeeling.  Little  do  the 
more  impulsive  philanthropists  know,  and  ill  ean  they  appre¬ 
ciate,  the  strenuous  effort,  the  stern  and  systematic  self-control 
by  which  the  votary  of  economic  science,  the  benevolent  man 
of  principle,  keeps  his  head  cool  and  clear  in  the  midst  of  the 
miseries  he  is  c^led  upon  to  contemplate;  and  the  resolute 
nerve  which  is  needed  to  throw  cold  water  on  the*  mischievous 
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schemes  of  sanguine  and  compassionate  contrivers.  While  these 
men  rush  fiercely  on  social  evils,  fancying  it  possible  to  sweep 
them  away  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  always  insist  upon  scrambling 
out  of  the  bog  on  the  wrong  side,  simply  because  it  is  the  nearest; 
—  the  very  aim  of  the  philosophy  they  misconstrue  and  decry 
is  to  save  them  from  the  sin  and  the  remorse  of  aggravating  the 
evils  both  deplore  by  setting  out  to  combat  them  upon  a  wrong 
system.  Its  purpose  is,  to  teach  them  how  to  combat,  and  it 
seeks  to  marshal  them  so  as  to  secure  the  victory :  though,  in 
their  self-opinionated  and  suspicious  haste,  they  accuse  it  of 
lukewarmness  or  of  treachery,  and  blindly  commit  themselves 
to  the  keeping  of  blind  guides.  We  will  not  fall  into  their 
error,  and  proclaim  the  political  economists  to  be  the  only 
genuine  .philanthropists;  but  we  do  deliberately  claim  for 
them  the  merit  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  order  of  bene¬ 
volence.  We  claim  for  them  the  character  of  being,  with  the 
exception  of  those  laborious  and  searching  administrators  of  pri¬ 
vate  charity  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  the  only  philan¬ 
thropists  whose  efforts  do  not  issue  in  a  preponderance  of  evil ; 
the  only  ones  who  have  the  manliness  to  withstand  hasty  im¬ 
pulses,  the  industry  to  investigate  before  they  decide,  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  allow  the  head  to  direct  while  the  heart  prompts  to 
action ;  the  only  ones  whose  charity  is  under  the  guidance  of  a 
strict  conscience,  a  loffy  purpose,  and  a  humble  mind ;  the  only 
ones,  therefore,  whose  benevolence  rises  from  a  mere  good 
feeling  to  the  height  and  the  dignity  of  a  virtue. 

Mr.  Kingsley,  therefore,  and  writers  of  his  school,  when  they 
permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  language  calculated  to  raise 
distrust  and  prejudice  against  economic  thinkers,  are  guilty  not 
only  of  bearing  false  witness  against  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
labourers,  but  of  leading  the  zeal  of  the  humane  away  from  the 
direction  in  which  alone  it  can  yield  the  fruit  desired.  For, 
all  schemes  of  social  amelioration  which  violate  the  principles 
of  economic  science  must  come  to  nought ;  —  all  which  are  con¬ 
sonant  to  them  will  find,  from  economists,  a  ready  welcome  and 
hearty  co-operation.  It  is  probably  because  Mr.  Kingsley  has 'a 
dim  consciousness  that  sound  science  will  condemn  his  prospects 
and  detect  their  fallacy,  that  he  indulges  in  such  bitter  diatribes 
against  it.  He  has  satisfied  himself  with  a  half  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  and  appears  to  have  shrunk  from  the  intellectual 
effort  which  a  thorough  investigation  would  require.  An 
inquiry  so  vast,  so  difficult,  so  momentous,  —  where  a  false 
doctrine  or  a  false  step  may  involve  consequences  which  will 
echo  through  all  time, — demands  no  common  qualities.  It  de¬ 
mands,  primarily  and  pre-eminently,  a  close  observation  and 
humble  imitation  of  the  plans  of  Providence,  as  far  as  it  is 
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given  to  man  to  discern  them  and  to  aid  in  their  accom¬ 
plishment;  it  demands  profound  compassion,  but  profounder 
patience;  boundless  sympathy  with  every  form  of  suffering, 
combined  with  quiet  resolution  in  the  application  of  the 
most  searching  probe;  an  unshaken  conviction  that  no  great 
cardinal  truth  of  science  can  be  discarded  with  impunity,  or 
worshipped  ayd  followed  without  leading  to  ultimate  and  mighty 
good;  a  firm  faith  that  sound  principles  w'ill,  in  God’s  good 
time,  however  sl(Bvly  and  through  whatever  tribulation,  work 
out  his  merciful  and  happy  ends ;  and  that  no  short  cuts  un- 
sanctioned  by  these  principles  —  such  as  human  infirmity  and 
natural  impatience  under  suffering,  either  witnessed  or  endured, 
are  constantly  tempting  us  to  take  —  can  lead  us  one  moment 
sooner  to  our  goal ;  and,  finally,  it  demands  nerve  to  wait,  alike 
through  the  distresses  of  others  or  our  own,  till  the  appropriate 
seed  has  ripened  into  the  appointed  harvest.  Providence  makes 
no  short  cuts ;  and  by  the  whole  course  of  history  lias  taught  us 
that,  if  we  attempt  them,  failure  and  disappointment  must  be 
the  inevitable  issue.  ‘  Patient,  because  eternal ;  ’  aetlng  by 
grand  and  immutable  laws,  which  it  is  the  province  of  science 
to  discover,  and  the  part  of  wisdom  to  obey;  silent,  steady, 
and  unswerving;  ‘  without  haste,  but  without  rest;’  the  Great 
Ruler  of  humanity  leads  us  onwards  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  destiny,  in  a  progress  which  we  cannot  quicken,  but 
may  retard,  by  endeavouring  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  his 
ordinances,  and  accelerate  his  march.  ‘  La  Providence,’  says  M. 
Guizot,  ‘  ne  s’inquiete  de  tirer  aujourd’hui  la  consequence  du 
‘  prlncipe  qu’elle  a  pose  hier; — elle  les  tirera  dans  les  siecles, 

*  quand  fheure  sera  venue ;  et  pour  raisonner  lentement  selon 
‘  nous,  sa  logique  n’est  pas  moins  sfire.  La  Providence  a  ses 
‘  aises  dans  le  temps ;  elle  y  marche  en  quelque  sorte  comme 

*  les  dieux  d’Homere  dans  I’espace, — elle  fait  un  pas,  et  des 

*  siecles  se  trouvent  eooules.’ 

The  form  which  the  ideas  of  many  of  the  anti-economic 
philanthropists  of  w'hom  we  have  spoken  have  of  late  assumed, 
tends  towards  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society.  In  one  shape  or  another,  the  doctrines  of 
communism  or  socialism  have  acquired  an  importance  and  spread 
to  an  extent  which  entitle  them  to  serious  and  dispassionate 
consideration.  As  long  as  socialism  was  confined  to  the  turbu¬ 
lent,  the  wild,  and  the  disreputable,  and  was  associated  with 
tenets  which  made  it  at  once  disgusting  and  contemptible, 
perhaps  the  wisest  plan  was  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  and  suffer 
it  to  die  of  its  own  inherent  weakness.  But  now,  when  it  has 
appeared  in  a  soberer  guise  and  purified  from  much  of  its  evil 
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intermixtures ;  when  it  has  shown  itself  an  actual  and  energetic 
reality  in  France;  when  it  has  spread  among  the  intelligent 
portions  of  the  working  classes  in  our  own  country  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  is  commonly  believed ;  when  it  raises  its  head 
under  various  modifications,  and  often  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
in  the  disquisitions  which  issue  from  the  periodical  press ;  when 
a  weekly  journal,  conducted  with  great  ability  as  to  every  thing 
but  logic,  is  devoted  to  its  propagation ;  and  when  clergymen  of 
high  literary  reputation  give  in  their  scarcely  qualified  ad¬ 
herence,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  reducing  to  practice  their 
own  peculiar  modification  of  the  theory  —  it  would  no  longer 
be^  kindly  or  decorous,  to  ignore  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply 
interesting  to  thousands  of  our  countrymen ;  and  we  believe  we 
shall  be  doing  good  service  by  attempting,  in  a  clear  and  concise 
form,  to  extract  the  truth  and  eliminate  the  error  which  are  so 
strangely  intermingled  in  the  system,  —  by  a  generous  recogni¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  sound  and  valuable,  and  a  frank  exposure,  in 
no  bitter  or  contemptuous  spirit,  of  whatever  is  erroneous,  un¬ 
tenable,  and  pernicious. 

Socialism  is  no  new  doctrine.  From  the  earliest  times  men 
have  been  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  evils  which  have  prevailed 
in  every  land  and  in  every  form  which  society  has  yet  assumed : 
subtle  and  ingenious  thinkers  have  imagined  model  republics  in 
which  no  misery  should  exist ;  and  zealous  and  earnest  philan¬ 
thropists  have  endeavoured  to  realise  these  high  imaginations  and 
put  them  in  actual  operation.  The  societies  thus  conceived  or 
created  have  assumed  every  jK)ssible  variety  of  form.  We  have 
had  republican  societies,  like  Plato’s,  Fourier’s,  and  Baboeufs; 
hierarchical  and  aristocratic,  like  St.  Simon’s ;  theocratic,  like  the 
Esscncs ;  despotic,  like  that  of  the  old  Peruvians  and  that  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  Some  have  been  based  on  purely  material 
principles,  like  Mr.  Owen’s  ;  some  have  been  profoundly  spiritual 
and  religious,  like  the  Moravians ;  some  maintain  the  family 
arrangements,  some  altogether  merge  them ;  some  recommend 
celibacy,  as  the  Essenes ;  some  enforce  it,  as  the  Shakers ;  some, 
like  the  Owenltes,  relax  the  marriage  tie ;  some,  like  the  Har¬ 
monists,  control  it ;  some,  like  the  Moravians,  hold  it  sacred 
and  indissoluble ;  —  others,  again,  like  Plato  and  the  Anabaptists 
of  Munster,  advocate  a  community  of  women.  Some  would 
divide  the  wealth  of  the  society  equally  among  all  the  members  ; 
some,  as  Fourier,  unequally.  But  one  great  idea  pervades 
them  all  —  community  of  property,  more  or  less  complete  and 
unreserved  —  common  labour  for  the  common  good. 

Isow,  we  arc  little  disposed  to  break  butterflies  upon  the 
wheel.  We  have,  too,  a  deep  sympathy  with  men,  and  classes 
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of  men,  who  are  endeavouring  to  struggle  upwards  under  popular 
obloquy,  and  to  cast  off  a  bad  reputation  either  by  showing  that 
they  have  never  deserved  it,  or  that  they  deserve  it  no  longer. 
In  speaking,  there^re,  of  Socialism,  (or  Communism,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  wishes  to  be  called  in  England,)  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
excite  prejudice  agtvinst  it  by  calling  to  mind  what  it  has  been, 
what  bad  company  it  has  kept,  to  what  conclusions  it  might  be 
logically  driven,  with  what  scandalous  and  frightful  scenes  it 
has  been  connected  in  past  time  and  in  other  lands.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  show  w'hat  a  poor  intellectual  development  has 
prevailed  in  all  the  societies  of  which  it  has  been  the  foundation ; 
we  shall  not  crucify  afresh  the  low  and  fatal  doctrine  of  the 
Owenites,  and  of  nearly  all  the  Communists,  in  deifying  the 
omnipotence  of  external  circumstances ;  we  shall  not  again  expose 
that  sad  mixture  of  despotism  and  licentiousness  which  dese¬ 
crated  and  destroyed  St.  Simonism ;  we  shall  not  take  advantage 
of  the  admission  of  the  most  recent  and  almost  official  advocate 
of  Communism,  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  that  community  of  pro¬ 
perty,  logically  followed  out,  will,  in  the  end,  destroy  the 
institution  of  marriage.  We  will  forgive  the  Communists  all 
their  unlucky  associations  and  all  their  disreputable  antecedents ; 
and  we  proceed  to  criticise  their  theory  and  their  proceedings 
solely  in  the  modified  and  sobered  form  which  they  have  now 
assumed.  The  position  which  they  take  is  this :  — 

Society  is  altogether  out  of  joint.  Its  anomalies,  its  dis¬ 
figured  aspects,  its  glaring  inequalities,  the  sufterings  of  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  it,  are  monstrous,  indefensible,  and 
yearly  increasing :  mere  palliatives,  mere  slow  improvements, 
mere  gradual  ameliorations  will  not  meet  its  wants ;  it  must  be 
remodelled,  not  merely  furbished  up.  Political  economy  has 
hitherto  had  it  all  its  own  way ;  and  the  shocking  condition 
into  which  it  has  brought  us,  shows  that  its  principles  must  be 
strangely  inadequate  or  unsound.  The  miseries  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people, — their  inability  to  find  work,  or  to  obtain, 
in  return  for  such  work  as  can  be  performed  in  reasonable  time 
and  by  ordinary  strength,  a  sufficiency  of  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life, — may  all  be  traced  to  one  source — competi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  combination.  The  antagonistic  and  regenerative 
principle  which  must  be  introduced,  is  association.  Let  work¬ 
men  associate  with  one  another,  instead  of  competing  with  one 
another,  and  there  will  be  work  and  wages  enough  for  all. 
Competition  is  a  cruel  and  unchristian  system :  Association 
breathes  the  very-  spirit  of  our  divine  Master.  Such  is  the 
ground  taken  by  Messrs.  Kingsley  and  ISIaurice;  such  is  the 
foundation  'of  the  various  Associations  of  working  men  which 
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have  been  recently  formed  in  London  and  in  Paris,  and  which 
are  spreading  through  the  country  ;  and  such  we  are  w’illing  to 
regard  as  the  form  which  English  Communism  has  assumed, 
and  under  which  it  has  to  be  discussed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assertion  that  ‘  political  economy  has 
‘  hitherto  had  it  all  its  own  way,’  and  is  therefore  chargeable  with 
the  present  state  of  things,  we  meet  with  the  most  prompt  and 
peremptory  denial.  It  is  not  only  not  true,  but  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  true.  Economists  affirm,  and  wdth  perfect  justice,  that 
the  existing  wretchedness  of  England  is  directly  traceable  to 
ignorance,  neglect,  and  systematic  violation  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  single  precept  of 
that  science,  which  has  not  been  either  lost  sight  of,  or  habit¬ 
ually  contravened.  Political  economy  says.  Industry  ought  to 
be  as  unshackled  as  the  wind  ;  restriction  cripples  it ;  protection 
misdirects  it ;  the  two  together  diminish  its  productiveness,  and 
the  number  of  mouths  it  can  support.  Yet  till  five  years  ago, 
when,  within  the  historic  period,  has  English  industry  been  free 
and  unimpeded  ?  Political  economy,  rc-echolng  Christianity 
and  common  sense,  long  since  proclaimed  ‘  that  if  any  man 
*  would  not  w^ork,  neither  should  he  eat — our  law  has  enacted 
that  a  man  shall  eat,  whether  he  w'ill  w’ork  or  not.  Political 
economy,  repeating  the  simple  teachings  of  morality,  announced 
that  if  a  man  married  without  means  or  prospects,  and  brought 
children  into  the  w’orld  whom  he  was  unable  to  support,  he 
acted  unjustly  and  selfishly,  as  well  as  imprudently,  and  that 
the  correction  of  his  fault  should  be  left  to  its  natural  results  :  — 
the  law  stepped  in  between  the  cause  and  its  consequence,  be¬ 
tween  the  folly  and  its  cure,  and  declared  that  if  he  could  not 
support  his  own  children,  the  prudent,  the  industrious,  and  the 
self-denying  should  do  it  for  him.  Political  economy,  reiterating 
the  dictates  of  Nature,  proclaimed  that  the  larger  the  family  a 
man  had  to  support  by  his  labour,  the  scantier  must  be  the 
allowance  of  each  member  of  it;  the  common  custom,  till  1834, 
was  to  increase  the  peasant’s  wages  or  allowance  wdth  every 
additional  child  that  was  born  to  him.  Political  economy  said 
to  the  labourer.  If  population  increases  faster  than  the  field  of 
employment  enlarges,  or  the  demand  for  labour  augments,  your 
position  will  Inevitably  deteriorate : — divines  and  county  ma^- 
trates  scouted  such  philosophy,  and  inculcated  upon  their  hearers 
‘  increase  and  multiply,’ — the  strength  of  a  country  lies  in  its 
numbers, — ‘  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.’ 
Lastly,  political  economy  said.  Industry,  frugality,  forethought, 
and  perseverance  shall  not  fail  of  their  rewarf,  —  nor  indolence, 
unthinft,  and  crime  escape  a  bitter  and  certain  retribution  ;  the 
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condition  of  the  former  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  im¬ 
measurably  and  obviously  preferable.  But  no  such  thing. 
Disappointed  and  discouraged  virtue  sarcastically  {X)int3  on  the 
one  side, — to  the  half-famished  labourer  and  the  struggling  and 
squalid  artisan ;  on  the  other, —  to  the  pauper,  better  fed  and 
more  warmly  clothed,  and  his  children  gratuitously  and  ad¬ 
mirably  educatetl,  and  to  the  criminal  in  a  model  prison,  with 
his  comfortable  cell,  his  warm  and  cold  water,  his  cocoa,  his 
soup,  his  Bible,  and  his  bell,  —  and  asks  if  political  economy 
has  indeed  ruled  this  anomalous  and  enigmatic  world. 

In  the  second  place,  one  of  the  chief  notions  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  this  vast  scheme  for  associated  labour,  is  precisely  the 
same  which  dictated  the  guilds  in  the  middle  ages,  —  the  desire  \ 
to  proportion  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  by  previous 
arrangements.  It  is  a  step  back  into  the  past.  In  one  of  the 
letters  written  to  explain  ‘  what  Communism  is,’  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Mr.  Hunt  thus  expresses 
himself;  — 

‘  The  fundamental  principle  of  all  communistic  theories  and 
systems — call  them  by  what  name  you  will, — is  the  principle  of  7 
concert  in  the  division  of  employments  ....  The  principle  of  Com-  S 
munism  appears  to  me  to  be  the  complement  to  the  division  of  I 
employments.  The  theory  is,  that  if  several  men  combine  their  ( 
labour,  and  divide  the  several  employments  among  them,  the  economy  \ 
of  time,  and  the  acquisition  of  skill,  will  increase  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  gross  increase  of  produce  must 
be  beneficial  to  society.  Such  is  the  theory ;  but  what  do  we  find  to 
be  the  fact  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  gross  amount  of  produce  is  not 
proportionably  increased ;  that  to  many  of  the  dividers  of  labour  it  is 
not  increased  at  all ;  and  that  the  return  of  produce  for  labour  is  in 
no  respect  apportioned  to  exertion.  I  find  the  plain  and  direct 
ground  of  this  in  tcant  of  concert.  It  is  plain  that  if  any  given  num¬ 
ber  of  men  combine,  and  divide  employments,  they  can  make  their 
labour  much  more  productive,  if  there  is  some  concert  between  them 
as  to  the  distribution  of  their  labour ;  but  if  there  is  not  that  concert, 
tlie  chances  are  that  some  of  them  will  be  working  in  duplicate  — 
producing  glut ;  others  working  at  things  not  wanted  ;  others  doing 
about  the  right  thing  ;  and  a  few  hitting  on  something  very  valuable. 
And  when  they  come  to  divide  their  produce  by  the  principle  of 
trading  exchange,  a  fair  share  will  go  to  those  who  have  done  the 
right  thing,  half-a-share  a-piece  to  those  who  have  been  working  in 
duplicate,  nothing  to  those  who  have  worked,  however  honestly,  yet 
uselessly,  and  an  accumulation  of  several  shares  to  him  who  has  hit 
upon  the  most  precious  something.  Precisely  a  description  of  our 
unorganised  labour. 

‘  It  is  presumed  that  competition  increases  produce  more  than  con¬ 
cert  would.  This  is  a  very  gross  presumption,  and  I  believe  a  very 
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erroneous  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  produce  would  be  obtained  by  the  best  distribution  of 
labour,  which  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  without  concert ; — secondly, 
competition  draws  labour  from  the  least  remunerative  to  the  most  re¬ 
munerative  ;  but  those  which  by  no  means  “  pay  ”  best,  according  to 
the  trading  exchange,  are  among  those  which  are  most  certain  and 
profitable  for  society :  competition,  therefore,  disturbs  the  right  dis¬ 
tribution  of  labour.’ 

i 

The  whole  passage  appears  to  tis  very  cliaracteristic  of  the 
school  from  which  it  emanates ;  it  presents  a  fair  and  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  that  incompleteness  and 
feebleness  of  the  logical  faculty,  that  easy  resting  in  a  half- 
understanding,  that  complacent  satisfaction  with  a  partial  glimpse, 
tlmt  mixing  up  of  things  totally  distinct  (as  the  produce  of  labour 
^  with  the  distribution  of  that  produce),  —  which  hinder  so  many 
excellent  philanthropists  from  arriving  at  a  recognition  of  their 
own  errors.  Stripped  of  needless  verbiage,  Mr.  Hunt’s  idea 
seems  to  be  this ;  that  labour  would  be  both  more  productive 
and  better  rewarded  were  the  number  of  labourers  in  each  de¬ 
partment  exactly  proportioned  to  the  need  which  the  world  has 
of  the  produce  of  that  department ;  were  there  just  the  right 
number  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  graziers, 
and  com -growers ;  and  were  this  ‘just  right  number’  ascertained 
before-hand.  We  may  grant  him  his  position.  But  how  can  / 

I  this  vital  point  be  ascertained  before-hand  ?  How  can  it  be ' 

I  ascertained  at  all,  except  by  free  competition,  which  will  soon 
I  bring  us  the  needed  knowledge,  by  showing  us  which  branches 
of  industry  are  most,  and  which  least,  remunerative,  i.  e.  which 
branches  of  industry  have  the  fewest,  and  which  the  most  la¬ 
bourers  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  produce.  If  any 
kind  of  labour  does  not  pay,  this  is  a  sign  that  it  is  not  wanted, 
and  will  be  abandoned ;  if  any  one  pays  ill,  this  is  a  proof  that 
there  are  too  many  labourers  employed  in  it,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
expresses  it,  that  they  are  ‘  working  in  duplicate.’  Mr.  Hunt 
would  ascertain  all  tliis,  not  by  experience,  but  d  priori,  ‘  by 
‘  concert.’  Has  he  ever  troubled  himself  to  consider  by  what 
macliinery  this  preliminary  concert  can  be  managed  ?  how  the  | 
requirements  of  the  world  for  this  or  that  article  can  be  dis-  \ 
covered,  otherwise  than  by  making  it,  and  seeing  if  the  world  , 
will  buy  it?  Would  he  have  committees  —  boards  of  prudC \ 
tommes  —  to  decide  when  an  additional  tailor,  ora  score  of  fresh 
bricklayers  are  wanted,  and  to  forbid  the  existence  of  such  till  ' 
the  want  is  clearly  made  manifest?  No  doubt  some  dim  idea  of 
this  sort  was  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  the  passage  we  have 
quoted.  But  all  this  has  been  tried  ages  since,  and  is  even  now 
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in  partial  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  guilds  of  old.  The  incorporated  tradesmen  had 
a  monopoly  of  their  special  branch  of  industry ;  they  decided 
how  many  apprentices  each  man  should  be  allowed  to  educate  ; 
how  many  masters  should  be  admitted  yearly  into  the  confra¬ 
ternity  ;  if  the  demand  for  coats,  or  watches,  or  furniture  was 
slack,  they  restricted  their  numbers ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  society 
required  these  articles,  or  any  others,  in  increased  quantities, 
they,  after  a  considerable  enhancement  of  price,  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  a  moderate  multiplication  of  the  netful  handicraftsmen. 
We  presume  this  is  the  system  which  Mr.  Hunt  would  intro¬ 
duce  ;  for  between  ascertaining  the  number  of  labourers  required 
in  each  department  by  some  method  of  this  kind,  or  by  the 
results  of  free  competition,  we  can  discern  no  third  alternative. 
Is  he  tlien  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of  such  a  regulating 
power  ?  and  is  he  aware  that  the  system  was  only  enabled  to 
work  in  former  days,  and  could  only  work  now,  by  such  stern 
restrictions  on  marriage  and  multiplication  as  the  operative 
classes  would  fiercely  revolt  from  ?  And  that  if  they  would 
submit  to  such  restrictions,  the  competition  system  would  work 
at  least  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

Concert,  then,  as  an  opponent  to  or  substitute  for  competition, 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  wisest  distribution  of  labour,  is  either 
a  chimera  or  a  tyranny.  So  applied,  it  delegates  to  a  few  men 
sitting  in  committee  the  decision  as  to  the  number  of  workmen 
required  in  each  department,  and  the  right  of  warning  all  others 
off  the  ground ;  while  it  expects  from  these  men  a  wisdom  and 
omniscience,  which  neither  individuals  nor  corporations  could  by 
possibility  possess.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  a  little 
more  closely  the  principle  and  the  organisation  of  these  ‘  Associa- 
‘  tions  of  workmen  ’  which  have  been  recently  established  to 
carry  out  the  communistic  idea ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  fallacies  and  sources  of  failures  lie  hid  in 
their  constitution. 

In  Paris  there  are  said  to  be  already  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  working  Societies.  Cabinet-makers,  jewellers,  cooks, 
bakers,  paviours,  tailors,  watch-makers  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  number  of  Associations,  each  working  in  common,  trading 
on  their  own  capital,  and  dividing  their  gains  among  themselves, 
instead  of  working  for  a  master.  Some  of  the  Associations  have 
succeeded,  some  have  failed;  some  just  maintain  a  precarious 
and  struggling  existence.  Some  are  formed  on  sound  principles, 
some  on  unsound.  Some  divide  profits  equally  among  all  the 
associates,  some  divide  them  in  proportion  to  the  earnings.  We 
rejoice  to  see  the  spirit,  energy,  and  faithfulness  with  which 
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niany  of  these  experiments  are  carried  out ;  and  we  wish  them 
all  possible  success.  In  England  similar  Associations  have  been 
formed,  and  are  increasing  In  number,  especially  among  the 
tailors,  needlewomen,  and  shoemakers  of  the  metropolis.  One 
of  these  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  viz.  the  ‘Working 
‘  Tailors’  Association,’  in  Castle  Street,  and,  as  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  most  educated  and  sober  portion  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  we  shall  select  it  as  our  pierre-de-touche. 

The  condition  of  the  working  tailors  of  the  metropolis,  23,000 
in  number,  appeared  from  the  descriptions  in  the  ‘Morning  Chro- 
‘  nicle,’  to  be  so  deplorable  and  so  unjust,  —  owing,  as  was 
alleged,  to  the  system  of  contract  work,  sweaters  or  middle-men, 
and  excessive  competition, — that  a  number  of  benevolent  men, 
with  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley  at  their  head,  resolved  upon 
an  attempt  to  rescue  them  from  such  wretched  degradation,  and, 
if  possible,  beat  out  and  destroy  the  slop-sellers.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  8ubscril)ed  300/.,  rented  some  suitable  premises,  and 
fairly  started  in  business  a  body  of  operative  tailors,  now  num¬ 
bering  at  least  thirty,  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Walter 
Cooper,  himself  a  tailor,  a  chartist,  and  a  person  of  considerable 
influence  and  ability.  ‘  The  principles  on  which  the  association 
‘  is  conducted  are  those  of  the  most  moderate  form  of  socialism ; 

‘  that  is  to  say,  the  association  is  not  communistic,  as  we  have 
‘  defined  the  word,  but  simply  co-operative.  The  manager, 

‘  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  absolute  master  until  the  association  shall 
‘  have  repaid  the  capital  advanced  to  it,  receives  a  salary  of  2/1 
‘  a  week ;  the  other  members  work  by  the  piece,  according  to  a 
‘  fixed  tariff  of  prices.  All  work  is  done  on  the  premises.  No 
‘  Sunday  labour  is  allowed.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
‘  eent.  is  paid  on  the  eapital  lent.  One-third  of  the  net  profits 
‘  is  by  common  agreement  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  Asso- 
‘  elation  by  the  admission  of  new  members ;  the  remainder  is  to 
‘  be  divided  among  the  workmen  in  the  ratio  of  their  earnings, 
‘  or  otherwise  applied  to  their  common  benefit.’ 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  purest  political 
economist  could  object,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  trading  on  borrowed  capital ;  the  capital  not  being  attracted 
to  the  trade  by  the  expectation  of  profit,  but  being  artificially 
directed  into  a  business  already  overstocked.  If,  however,  (as 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  Parisian  Associations)  this  capital  had 
been  supplied  by  the  workmen  themselves,  the  Association  would 
have  presented  no  vulnerable  point  of  eriticism,  and  every  eco¬ 
nomist  would  have  bid  it  God  speed !  But  it  is  evident  that 
here  is  nothing  new ;  the  Association  is  simply  a  large  co-part¬ 
nership, —  such  as  Mr.  Mill,  a  sound  economist,  advised, — such 
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as  we  advocated  two  years  ago  in  our  180th  Number, — such  as 
the  *  Economist  ’  newspaper  (the  great  bugbear  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists)  advocated  many  months  ago,  and  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Hunt  as  an  unconscious  socialist  for  so  doing.  In  this  Associa¬ 
tion  the  labourers  work  under  a  directing  head  for  wages  fixed  by 
him,  and,  as  they  themselves  own  the  capital,  they  naturally  divide 
among  themselves  the  capitalist's  profit.  The  ‘  Needlewomen’s 

*  Association  ’  is  formed  on  the  same  plan.  The  superintendent 
gives  out  and  allots  the  work,  and  ‘  has  the  power  of  dismissal, 

*  subject  to  the  ladies’  committee  or  the  lady  visitor  of  the  day.’ 
The  superintendent  here,  and  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  other  case, 
represent  the  master  as  superintendent,  and  the  workmen  (as 
soon,  at  least,  as  they  have  paid  their  debts)  represent  the  master 
as  capitalist ;  the  former,  therefore,  receives  that  portion  of  the 
master’s  profit  which  repays  his  superintendence,  and  the  latter 
that  portion  which  repays  his  capital.  In  what  way,  then,  does 
this  arrangement  differ  from  the  ordinary  relations  of  capital  and 
labour?  Were  not  many  great  capitalists  labourers  to  begin 
with?  Are  not  many  great  capitalists  labourers  still,  and  do 
not  two  or  more  of  these  labouring  capitalists  often  unite  in 
partnership  ?  Where,  then,  an  Association  of  working  men  is  so  ^ 
constructed  as  to  violate  no  principle  of  sound  economy,  it  in-  / 
troduces  no  new  element  and  no  new  arrangement,  — nothing, 
therefore,  from  which  any  sudden  re-modelling  or  renovation  of 
society  can  be  hoped,  —  nothing  which  needs  to  be  announced 
with  flourish  of  trumpets. 

/  It  is  evident  that  these  two  Associations  contmn  within  them 
^  one  essential  element  of  success,  which  is  absent  in  theoretic 
\  socialism,  —  a  master's  hand.  As  long  as  this  is  allowed,  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  well  chosen,  and  well  paid,  —  in  proportion,  that  is,  as 
the  existing  arrangements  are  approximated  to, —  so  long  the  in¬ 
stitutions  will  do  well.  Only  under  a  master,  or  manager  en¬ 
dowed  with  adequate  authority,  can  an  Association  composed  of 
many  members  hold  together.*  This  has  already  been  made 
clear  in  more  than  one  instance  in  France.  M.  Leclaire’s 
experiment  has  succeeded  admirably,  because  he  is  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  governor.  But  in  two  cases  which  we  know  of,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  members  was  found  necessary  to 
save  the  Associations  from  breaking  up.  The  ‘  Working  Jew- 


*  We  read  in  the  ‘  Athenaeum’  of  Dec.  7.,  that  ‘three  hundred  men 
‘  on  strike  have  taken  a  mill!’  The  apostrophe  is  deserved  ;  and  the 
fact  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Manchester  weavers.  But, 
if  the  mill  is  really  ‘  conducted  by  three  hundred  operatives,’  it  can¬ 
not  long  continue  ‘in  successful  operation,’ unless  upon  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  text. 
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*  ellers’  Association  ’  numbered  seventeen  members,  but  was 
dissolved  and  re-constituted  with  only  eleven.  The  watch¬ 
makers  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their  numbers  to  six,  and 
all  new  members  are  admitted  with  great  caution  and  difficulty. 

’  A  despotic  element  is  necessary  when  the  Society  is  to  be  large. 

'  The  second  remark  we  have  to  make  is  this ;  —  that  these 
I  enterprises,  which  are  announced  to  us  as  being,  if  successful,  the 
k^Eolution  of  the  social  problem,  evade  the  whole  difficulty.  How 
is  it  that  the  sweating  system,  with  all  its  alleged  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  is  possible?  Why  are  the  slop-sellers  able  to  get 
the  operatives  so  completely  in  their  power, — to  fix  their  wages, 
and  to  dictate  terms?  \\Tiy  is  it  that  the  journeymen-tailors 
are  so  powerless  that  they  must  accept  any  wages  that  are 
offered  to  them?  Clearly  because  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  demand  requires.  Does  Mr.  Kingsley  suppose,  that  if 
the  23,000  tailors  in  London  were  to  be  suddenly  reduced  to 
15,000,  —  the  coats  and  trowsers  required  by  society  remaining 
the  same,  —  the  slop- sellers  could  compel  them  to  work  for  them 
if  they  did  not  wish,  or  to  work  at  all,  except  in  localities  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  on  their  own  terms  ?  Does  he  not  perceive 
that,  in  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence,  it  would  be  the  men  and 
not  the  masters  who  would  dictate  terms  ?  Is  it  not  abundantly 
obvious,  that  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  London  tailors  and 
needlewomen  arise  primarily  from  the  clothing  needs  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  being  inadequate  to  keep  so  many  in  full  and  constant 
ismplovment  ?  Now,  have  these  Associations,  —  which  they  are 
told  will  rescue  them,  —  the  slightest  tendency,  either  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  demand  for  clothes,  or  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the 
clothing  artisans?  If  not,  how  can  they  effect  any  purpose, 
except  that  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  few  who  become 
members  of  them  ? 


‘  Oh !  but’  (they  reply)  ‘  we  purpose  in  time  to  organise  all  the 
*  tailors  in  the  metropolis  into  similar  Associations.’  Very  well ; 
follow  out  your  process,  and  see  where  it  will  lead.  The  fact 
you  have  to  meet  is  this ; — there  are  23,000  tailors  in  existence, 
with  full  and  constant  work  only  for  15,000 ;  as  you  continue 
your  benevolent  organisations,  you  will  in  the  end  have  asso¬ 
ciated  these  15,000,  and  secured  to  them  a  comfortable  and  con¬ 
tinuous  subsistence,  miat  will  then  have  become  of  the  residual 
8000  ?  Will  you  cast  them  out  to  starve  ?  Will  you  support  them 
by  a  charitable  contribution  from  the  earnings  of  the  employed  ? 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  not  compete  with  you,  and,  rather 
than  earn  nothing,  work  at  lower  wages  than  you  assign  your¬ 
selves  ?  Do  you  not  perceive,  that  the  utmost  your  organisation 
of  labour  can  save  for  distribution  among  the  mass  cf  artisans,  is 
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the  profits  of  the  middlemen,  which  you  conceive  to  be  so  enor¬ 
mous, — nay,  only  the  difterence  between  these  profits  and  the 
salary  you  pay  to  your  various  managers  and  superintendents, 
jwho  stand  to  you  in  the  place  of  the  middlemen  ?  and  have  you 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask  yourselves  these  simple  questions  be¬ 
fore  you  announced  your  scheme  as  a  great  panacea —  an  infallible 
way  to  salvation  ? 

‘  But  the  great  merit  of  these  Associations  is,  that  they  will  ! 

‘  extinguish  competition,  and  the  reduction  of  wages  to  which  i€ 

‘  leads.’  Will  they  indeed  do  this?  Have  they  the  slightest 
tendency  to  do  it  ?  Do  they  even  contemplate  doing  it  ?  True, 
it  is  the  great  object  which  Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr. 
Walter  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Hunt  propose  to  themselves  in  the 
promotion  of  them ;  but  let  us  see  if  it  be  kept  in  view  ;  let  us 
inquire  whether  competition —  ‘  that  selfish  system  which  lies 

*  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils  under  which  English  industry  now 
‘  suffers’ — be  not  the  very  life  and  essence  of  them  all.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  denounced  principle  peeps  out  every¬ 
where.  In  the  first  place,  we  read  in  the  account  of  Parisian 
Associations  by  Mr.  Kingsley  (‘  Frazer’s  Magazine,’)  —  ‘  The 
‘  cooks,  who  unfortunately  are  divided  into  several  rival  associa- 

*  tions  (one  of  which  has  lately  failed),  can  afibrd  to  give  the 
‘  working-classes  as  good  a  breakfast  at  four  sous  as  they  can 
‘  obtain  elsewhere  for  ten. — (Competition  and  underselling  this, 

*  surely  ?) —  The  paviours,  who  have  two  associations,  have  got 

*  into  their  hands  by  tender — (competition  and  contract-work 
‘again!) — a  large  portion  of  the  paving  of  Paris.’  In  his 
pamphlet,  ‘  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,’  whicli  is  filled  with  tirades 
against  competition  as  *  cannibalism  ’  and  ‘  devil-worship,’  — 
after  saying,  in  the  name  of  the  tailors,  ‘  it  is  competition  that 
‘  is  ruining  us,  every  man  for  himself,  every  man  against  his 
‘brother; — the  remedy  must  be  in  association,  co-operation, 

‘  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  one  another — he  proceeds,  *  We 
‘  will  hoard  our  profits,  and  not  spend  them  till  we  have  squeezed 
‘  out  all  the  sweaters  one  by  one.  Then  we  will  open  our  common 

*  shop,  and  sell  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  cheapest  of  the  show- 
‘  shops ;  and  then  all  that  the  master  slop-sellers  had  better 
‘  do  ^vill  be,  simply  to  vanish  and  become  extinct.*  Again, 

‘  Let  us  help  and  foster  the  growth  of  these  associations.  Let 
‘  us  encourage  the  journeymen  to  compete  with  Nebuchadnezzar 

‘  and  Co.  at  their  own  game, . and  let  the  association 

‘  swallow  up  all  associations  similar  to  itself,  which  might  end 
‘  in  competing  with  it.’ — ‘  A  Working,  Tailors’  Association  is 
‘  actually  formed  in  London,  ready  to  wage  internecine  war  with 

‘  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Co.’  &c.  &c.  Do  not  these  passages  ' 
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from  the  most  eloquent  denouncer  of  competition  themselves 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  com¬ 
petition  ? 

It  must  be  evident,  beyond  dispute,  to  any  one  endowed  with 
the  most  moderate  amount  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty,  that 
/  where  there  are  more  people  anxious  to  do  the  work  than  there 
1  is  work  to  be  done,  they  will  compete  with  one  another  to  ob- 
;  tain  this  work.  If  all  the  tailors  in  London  were  embodied 
'  to-morrow  into  a  number  of  different  Associations,  it  is  certain 
that  these  Associations  would  compete  with  one  another,  exactly 
as  individuals  would  do,  because  there  would  be  too  many  Asso¬ 
ciations  (to  the  supposed  extent  of  8000  men)  for  the  work  re¬ 
quired.  ‘  True,’  replies  Mr.  Kingsley,  ‘  but  our  work  will  be 
*  incomplete  till  we  have  blended  all  these  associations  into  one 
‘  vast  guild.  Competition  will  then  be  out  of  the  question.’ 
Yes!  but  it  will  be  replaced  by  monopoly;  and  we  all  know 
what  monopoly  means  —  artificial  prices,  a  restricted  market,  a 
gigantic  job,  a  final  and  inevitable  smash.  To  sum  up  the 
whole :  the  advocates  of  association  as  a  cure  for  competition  are 
^  caught  between  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  which  half  Mr.  Kings- 
V  ley’s  sagacity,  if  united  with  a  less  vivid  fancy  and  a  less  copious 
1  vocabulary,  would,  from  the  first,  have  enabled  him  to  foresee : 
—  in  case  you  liave  many  Associations,  you  retain  all  the  evils  of 
competition ;  in  case  you  merge  them  all  into  one,  you  encounter 
all  the  evils  of  monopoly.  We  defy  the  Socialists  to  escape  from 
this  dilemma,  except  by  assuming  a  remodelling  of  human  nature 
by  Divine  or  CInistian  influences;  and  when  this  remodelling 
has  been  achieved,  all  systems  will  become  indifferent,  for  the  evils 
of  all  systems  will  be  wiped  away. 

One  of  the  most  indefensible  parts  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  writings 
^Is  his  incessant  denunciations  of  cheapness,  arising,  —  as 
nearly  all  cheapness,  directly  or  indirectly,  must, — from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  competitive  element.  It  is  true  that  in  this  he  is 
merely  following  the  unthinking  multitude,  echoing  the  reekless 
language  of  the  noisy  and  venal  press,  and  making  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  class  selfishness,  popular  prejudice,  and  ignorant 
passion.  But  this  is  an  unworthy  position  for  a  man  of  his 
intellect  and  education.  How  could  any  Christian  minister,  a’ 
thinker,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  permit  himself  to  pour 
forth  such  rant  as  this  ? 

‘  Let  no  man  enter  them  (the  cheap  show-shops) — they  are  temples 
of  Moloch  —  their  thresholds  are  rank  with  human  blood.  God’s 
curse  is  on  them,  and  on  those  who,  by  supporting  them,  are  partakers, 
of  their  sins.  Above  all,  let  no  clergyman  deal  at  them. 
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‘  Poverty — and  many  clergymen  are  poor — doubly  poor,  because 
society  requires  them  often  to  keep  up  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  on 
the  income  of  an  artisan,  because  too  the  demands  on  their  charity  are 
quadruple  those  of  any  other  class  —  yet  poverty  is  no  excuse.  The 
thing  is  damnable  —  not  Christianity  only,  but  common  humanity  cry 
out  against  it.  Woe  to  those  who  dare  to  outrage  in  private'the 
principles  which  they  preach  in  public !  God  is  not  mocked  ;  and  \ 

his  curse  will  find  out  the  priest  at  the  altar,  as  well  as  the  nobleman 
in  his  castle. 

‘  But  it  is  so  hard  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  luxury  of  cheap 
clothes  !  Then  let  the  public  look  out  for  some  other  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  that  priceless  blessing.  If  that,  on  experiment,  be  found 
impossible  —  if  the  comfort  of  the  few  be  for  ever  to  be  bought  by 
the  misery  of  the  many  —  if  civilisation  is  to  benefit  every  one  except 
the  producing  class  —  then  this  world  is  truly  the  devil’s  world,  and 
the  sooner  so  ill-constructed  and  infernal  a  machine  is  destroyed  by 
that  personage,  the  better.’ 

We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Kingsley  was  an  advocate  for  cheap 
com  ?  or  whether,  in  the  old  days  of  Com  Laws  and  agriculturjJ 

{)rotection,  he  took  the  side  of  the  producing  class  f  If  the  latter, 
le  was  at  least  consistent.  But  while  penning  this  precious 
passage,  did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  cheapness  means  abun-t  ^  i 
dance,  and  that  if  cheap  and  abundant  food  be  a  blessing,] 
cheap  and  abundant  clothing  must  be  a  blessing  likewise  ?  Did  ^ 
that  first  prolific  fact,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  free  trade  and 
sound  political  economy,  never  flash  across  his  mind  —  that  the  ( 
[producer  of  one  thing  is  the  consumer  of  another? — that  every 
‘  producing  class’  benefits  by  the  cheapness  of  every  article 
turned  out  by  every  other  class? — that  every  class  naturally 
desires  that,  while  the  article  it  produces  should  be  dear,  the 
article  every  one  else  produces  should  be  cheap  ?  Does  he  not 
perceive  that  this  is  the  very  rampant  incarnation  of  selfishness  ? 
and  that  of  this  selfishness  he  has  blindly  made  himself  the 
oi^an  and  the  pandar?  The  distressed  tailor  wishes  that 
clothes  should  be  dear,  but  that  shoes  and  corn  should  be  cheap ; 
that  competition  should  be  excluded  from  his  trade,  but  allowed 
to  work  its  natural  consequence  in  every  other.  The  produce  1 
jof  one  class  in  the  community  is  exchanged  against  the  produce  I 
I  of  another.  If  all  *  producing  classes’  are  to  be  protected,  and 
cheapness  is  to  be  eschewed  and  denounced  in  all  alike  —  well 
and  good !  The  only  result  will  be  a  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  all  articles,  and  no  one  will  be  better  off  than  before ;  and 
Mr.  Kingsley,  when  he  wrote  the  inconsiderate  passage  we  have 
quoted,  ought,  in  common  honesty,  to  have  informed  his  pro¬ 
teges  that  the  first  effect  of  his  doctrine,  if  fairly  carried  out, 
would  be  to  make  them  pay  double  for  their  quartern  loaf. 
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Moreover,  who  are  the  parties  who  most  signally  benefit  by 
this  much-abused  cheapness?  Clearly  the  poor  of  all  classes — 
those  whose  clothes,  shoes,  and  food  absorb  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  income.  Has  Mr.  Kingsley  ever  reflected,  how 
many  thousands  are  by  this  very  cheapness  enabled  to  afford 
themselves  a  new  coat  or  a  new  shirt,  who  must  otherwise 
have  gone  without  it  ?  —  and  how  many  thousands  of  tailors 
and  needlewomen  find  employment  in  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  demand  for  their  labour  arising  out  of  this 
very  cheapness?  Does  he  not  perceive  that,  if  coats  were 
double  the  price,  only  half  the  number  could  be  sold  ?  —  and 
is  he  unable  to  estimate  the  j)rivation  both  to  producer 
and  consumer,  which  this  implies?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  needlewomen  and  tailors  have  so  powerfully 
impressed  his  imagination,  that  he  is  prepared  to  relieve  them 
by  trampling  upon  every  other  class,  and  by  discarding  every 
restraining  rule  of  wisdom  or  of  justice.  ‘  To  press  forward  to 
a  great  principle  (said  Lord  Stowell),  by  breaking  through 

*  every  other  principle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  accomplish- 
‘  ment,  is  as  little  consonant  with  private  morality  as  with  public 
‘justice.’  ‘  Men  (says  the  author  of  “The  Statesman”)  who 
‘  are  scrupulously  conscientious  in  all  other  things  will  often  be 

*  not  at  all  so  in  their  kindnesses.  Such  men,  from  motives  of 
‘  compassion,  charity,  and  good  will,  have  sometimes  given  birth 
‘  to  results  which  the  slightest  exercise  of  common  sense  might 
‘  have  taught  them  to  foresee ;  and  which,  if  foreseen,  would 
‘  have  alarmed  the  conscience  of  a  buccaneer.’ 

One  of  the  chief  hardships  of  which  the  needlewomen  com¬ 
plain  —  one  of  the  principal  causes  to  which,  we  are  told,  they 
ascribe  their  deplorable  condition  —  is  the  competition  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  not  wholly  dependent  on  their  labour  for  sup¬ 
port;  who,  having  a  small  but  inadequate  income,  take  in 
needlework  at  their  own  homes;  and,  employing  in  it  their 
spare  time,  can  afford  to  do  it  for  lower  remuneration  than 
those  who  must  derive  from  it  their  entire  supiwrt.  They 
demand  to  be  protected  against  the  competition  of  these  parties; 
either  by  law  or  by  various  arrangements,  such  as  requiring  all 
work  to  be  done  on  the  premises  of  the  employer.  Neither 
they  nor  their  supporters  in  the  press  seem  to  be  conscious 
either  of  the  tyranny  of  this  demand  or  of  the  selfishness  which 
dictates  it ;  —  for,  who  are  these  competitors  against  whom  they 
protest,  and  whom  they  would  wish  thus  summarily  to  extin¬ 
guish?  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  they  are  decayed  and 
struggling  gentlewomen  —  the  widows  and  daughters  of  clergy¬ 
men  and  military  officers  —  who,  unfit,  from  health,  habits,  and 
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education,  for  more  laborious  occupations,  seek  in  plain  or  fine 
needlework  the  means  of  ekeing  out  a  scanty  and  difficult  sub¬ 
sistence.  They  have,  perhaps,  savings  or  a  pension  'which 
yields  them  20/.  or  40/.  a  year,  on  which  to  maintain  hungry 
children  or  aged  parents,  who  have  known  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  refined  existence.  It  would  be  needless  barbarity 
and  degradation  to  compel  them  to  work  in  a  shop,  and  for  longer 
hours  than  their  strength  could  endure;  and  it  is  such  meritorious 
strugglers  as  these  whom  regular  tailors  and  needlewomen  are 
proposing  to  deprive  of  employment.  That  they,  seeing,  as  is  na¬ 
tural,  only  their  own  side  of  the  case,  should  be  anxious  to  commit 
such  cruelty  is  pardonable  enough;  but  that  writers  and  rea- 
soners,  capable  of  a  wider  view,  should  encourage  them  in  their 
injustice,  is  far  less  excusable.  They  might  surely  see,  that  to  carry 
out  this  policy  fairly  and  completely,  would  require  an  enact¬ 
ment,  —  that  no  person  shall  work  who  can  by  possibility  subsist, 
however  miserably,  without  work,  lest  he  should  interfere  with 
some  one  else.  Those  who  ask  us  to  remedy  one  injustice  by 
another,  or  to  prevent  suffering  by  crime,  we  may  feel  perfectly 
certain,  without  any  lengthened  train  of  reasoning,  are  guiding 
us  on  a  wrong  tack.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  needlework 
is  too  often  wretchedly  paid.  But  why  is  this  ?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  work ;  because  it  presents  this  point 
of  attraction  —  that  it  can  be  done  at  home,  in  private  houses, 
and  at  odd  hours ;  because,  for  one  woman  who  can  do  anything 
else,  there  are  ten  who  can  sew  and  bind ;  —  for  many  of  the 
reasons,  in  short,  which  explain  why  hand-loom  weaving  is  ill 
paid.  It  is  an  irrepcalable  and  a  righteous  law,  that  the  easiest 
departments  of  labour  will  always  be  the  worst  remunerated ; 
because  their  very  easiness  w^ill  tempt  superabundant  numbers 
into  them.  When  the  remuneration  becomes  so  inadequate  as 
to  counterbalance  the  temptations  of  facility,  this  superabun¬ 
dance  will  diminish,  and  labourers  will  seek  other  lines.  If,/ 
however,  all  departments  should  be  overstocked,  then  —  without  | 
a  diminution  of  numbers,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  I 
labour  —  no  restrictions,  no  cobbling,  no  re-distribution  of  em-  i 
ployments,  can  meet  the  evil.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  I 
look  with  sadness  and  mistrust  upon  these  new  schemes  for 
making  society  over  again,  as  upon  all  old  ones  —  upon  the 
recent  and  modified  forms  of  communism,  as  upon  all  its  pre¬ 
vious  and  clumsier  phases.  They  are  all  plans,  not  for  meeting, 
but  for  evading  the  difficulty  —  not  for  solving,  but  for  shirking 
the  problem — not  for  untying,  but  for  cutting  the  entangled 
knot.  To  show  this  at  length,  would  be  merely  to  go  over 
again  jVIr.  Mill’s  admirable  chapters  ‘  on  popular*  remedies  for 
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*  low  wages.’  The  benevolent  men  and  women  who  are  setting  ■ 
on  foot  these  Associations  of  tailors,  needlewomen,  shoemakers, 
and  bakers,  are  merely  aiding  them  to  augment  the  produce  of 
their  several  branches  of  industry,  without  augmenting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  produce  and  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  it ;  and 
can,  therefore,  confer  no  genuine  or  comprehensive  benefit  upon 
them.  Observe,  we  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  these  Associa¬ 
tions  ;  we  do  not  even  object  to  the  proceedings  of  those  excel¬ 
lent  and  comiiassionate  individuals  who  suggest  and  assist  in 
their  formation;  we  blame  them  only  for  announcing  these ^ 
schemes  as  great  discoveries  and  mighty  engines  for  the  rescue  I 
and  redemption  of  society.  Promulgated  in  such  a  spirit,  they 
can  end  only  in  bitter  disappointment.  Still  we  shall  rejoice  to  ‘ 
see  them  spread  whenever  their  rules  do  not  contain  any  self- 
^destroying  fallacy ;  for  though  they  will  not  meet  and  cure  our 
.  great  social  malady,  they  will  raise,  comfort,  and  instruct  the  • 
’  ^  individual  workmen.  To  recommend  them  as  doing  more  than 
this  is  mischievous,  because  it  is  holding  out  expectations  from 
them  which  can  never  be  realised,  and  teaching  the  labouring 
classes  to  look  for  emancipation  in  a  wrong  quarter,  and  to  lean 
upon  a  broken  reed. 

To  sum  up  the  whole : — Communistic  Association,  as  opposed 
to  Competition,  can  only  —  as  indeed  its  more  enlightened 
preachers  fully  admit  — succeed  in  its  object,  when  society  shall 
be  Christiania  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name ;  when  all  men 
shall  be  sufficiently  purified  from  selfishness  to  work  with  equal 
zeal  for  the  common  good  as  for  individual  reward,  and  to  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  a  just  and  equal  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
common  wealth.  When  this  {)oint  is  achieved,  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  of  capital  and  labour  would  answer  as  well  as  any  other ; 
for  then  every  master  would  exact  from  his  labourers  as  little 
toil,  and  pay  them  as  laige  remuneration,  as  possibility  would 

Eemiit.  As  man  now  is, — active,  selfish,  and  ambitious,  loving 
is  family  better  than  his  neighbours,  and  his  neighbours  better 
(^than  that  abstract  entity  called  the  community, — Associations, 
^where  they  differ  from  practicable  partnerships,  must  be  either 
lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  competition,  or  wrecked  on  the  rock  of 
monopoly.  Start  the  most  theoretically  perfect  scheme  of  com¬ 
munism  you  can  devise;  gradually  eliminate  from  it  every 
element  which  makes  it  work  ill ;  add  to  it,  as  experience  sug¬ 
gests,  every  element  required  to  make  it  work  well ;  and  you 
will  arrive  either  at  the  existing  arrangements  of  capital  and 
labour,  or  at  such  co-partnership  systems  as  sound  political  eco¬ 
nomists  have  long  since  recommended.  I  Distribution  of  employ- 
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merits  by  preliminary  concert,  no  practicable  machinery  could 
effect ;  comjHJtition,  if  allowed  to  operate  unchecked,  will  speedily 
effect  a  wiser,  just er,  more  productive,  more  expansive  and  adapt¬ 
able  distribution  of  them,  than  any  government,  guild,  or  com¬ 
mittee  which  the  wit  of  man  could  contrive. 

‘  Alton  Locke’  professes  to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  journey¬ 
man  tailor,  self-educated,  a  poet,  and  a  chartist,  who  emanci¬ 
pates  himself  from  the  shackles  of  domestic  Calvinism ;  publishes 
a  volume  of  poems ;  fells  in  love  with  a  lady  of  higher  rank ; 
becomes  an  agitator;  gets  himself  involved  in  an  agricultural 
riot,  and  is  imprisoned  in  consequence ;  is  concerned,  in  spite 
of  his  better  judgment,  in  the  chartist  conspiracies  of  1848 ; 
loses  his  health ;  is  rescued  and  converted  by  a  benevolent  lady ; 
and  finally  dies  on  a  voyage  to  Texas.  The  plot  is  to  the  last 
degree  improbable  and  inartistic ;  and  the  characters,  with  one 
admirable  exception  which  deserves  to  live,  hastily  sketched, 
crude,  and  inconsistent.  We  have  journeymen  tailors  who 
correct  Latin  proofs  for  Cambridge  undergraduates,  and  scatter 
about  the  technical  terms  of  scholastic  logic ;  working  chartists, 
who  quote  Ariosto ;  and  high-bom  ladies,  who  enter  into  senti¬ 
mental  conversation  with  unknown  and  ill-dressed  strangers  at 
the  Dulwich  Gallery ;  —  with  other  equally  unlikely  occur¬ 
rences.  Considered  as  a  novel  or  a  professed  literary  work  of 
art,  ‘  Alton  Locke’  lies  open  to  severe  criticism.  But  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  regard  it  in  this  light.  It  is  written  with  a  phi¬ 
lanthropic  purpose,  and  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  and  harrowing  scenes  which  life  can  present  among  the  poor ; 
a  gallery  of  pictures  of  early  homes  made  miserable  by  the  most 
unflinching  Calvinism ;  of  tailors’  workshops,  close,  fetid,  and 
crowded;  of  courts  and  alleys  filthy  and  pestilential  past  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  we  should  hope  past  fact  also ;  of  sweaters’  dens  where 
incautious  workmen  are  imprisoned  till  they  become  mere  skele¬ 
tons;  of  starving  peasants  meeting  upon  wintry  do\vns  and 
pouring  forth  descriptions  of  the  dreariest  wretchedness;  of 
conspirators’  rooms  filled  with  frantic  Irishmen  and  watched  by 
government  spies ;  —  all  drawn  with  vast  graphic  power,  and 
portrayed  in  colours  such  as  only  a  genuine  poet  could  com¬ 
mand.  The  work  abounds  in  passages  of  wild,  unchastened 
eloquence ;  and,  amid  much  aimless  declamation  and  not  a  little 
language  which  Christian  feeling  and  scholarly  taste  must  alike 
condemn,  it  breathes  through  every  page  a  profound  and  pas¬ 
sionate  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  To  us  the 
purity  of  this  sympathy  is  alloyed  and  its  effect  injured,  by  the 
bitter,  indiscriminate,  and  unsparing  indignation  wMch  is  poured 
out  upon  the  rich,  the  government,  and  the  clergy. 
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We  have  not  space  for  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  work,  nor 
for  many  extracts  even  of  those  parts  which  we  most  admire. 
One  passage,  however,  we  will  present  to  our  readers,  both  on 
account  of  the  fearful  truth  of  the  pictures  it  contains,  and  also 
as  introducing  Sandy  Mackaye,  the  shrewd,  excellent,  pure- 
hearted  old  ^otchman,  the  redeeming  character  of  the  book. 
The  young  poet  had  commenced  his  essays  by  a  description  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Mackaye  tells  him  to  choose  his 
subject  from  the  poetry  that  lies  around  him :  — 

‘  “  What  the  deevil  !  is  there  no  harlotry  and  idolatry  here  in 
England,  that  ye  maun  gang  speering  after  it  in  the  Cannibal 
Islands  ?  Are  ye  gaun  to  be  like  they  puir  aristocratic  bodies,  that 
wad  suner  hear  an  Italian  dog  howl,  than  an  English  nightingale 
sing? 

‘  “  Coral  islands  ?  Pacific  ?  What  do  yc  ken  about  Pacifies  ?  Are 
ye  a  cockney  or  a  Cannibal  Islander  ?  Dinna  stand  there,  ye  gowk, 
as  fusionless  as  a  docken,  but  tell  me  that.  Where  do  ye  live  ?  ” 

‘  “  What  do  ye  mean,  Mr.  Mackaye !  ”  asked  I,  with  a  doleful  and 
disappointed  visage. 

‘  “  Mean — why,  if  God  had  meant  ye  to  write  about  Pacifies, 
He’d  ha  put  ye  there  —  and  because  He  means  ye  to  write  about  Lon¬ 
don  town.  He’s  put  ye  there — and  gien  ye  an  unco  sharp  taste  o’  the 
ways  o’t  ;  and  I’ll  gie  ye  anither.  Come  along  wi’  me.”  And  he 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  hardly  giving  me  time  to  put  on  my  hat, 
marched  me  out  into  the  streets,  and  away  through  Clare  Market  to 
St.  Giles’s. 

‘  It  was  a  foul,  chilly,  foggy,  Saturday  night.  From  the  butchers’ 
and  greengrocers’  shops  the  gas  lights  tlared  and  flickered,  wild  and 
ghastly,  over  haggard  groups  of  slip-shod  dirty  women,  bargaining 
for  scraps  of  stale  meat  and  frost-bitten  vegetables,  wrangling  about 
short  weight  and  bad  quality.  Fish  stalls  and  fruit  stalls  lined  the 
edge  of  the  greasy  pavement,  sending  up^ours  as  foul  as  the 
language  of  the  sellers  and  buyers.  'Blood  and  sewer  water  crawled 
from  under  doors  and  out  of  spouts,  and  reeked  down  the  gutters 
among  offal,  animal  and  vegetable,  in  every  stage  of  ]>utrefaction. 
Foul  vapours  rose  from  cow-sheds  and  slaughter-houses,  and  the 
doorways  of  undrained  alleys,  where  the  inhabitants  carried  the  filth 
out  on  their  shoes  from  the  back  yard  into  the  court,  and  from  the 
court  into  the  main  street;  while  above,  hanging  like  cliffs  over  the 
streets  —  those  narrow  brawling  torrents  of  filth,  and  poverty,  and 
sin  —  the  houses  with  their. teeming  load  of  life  were  piled  up  into 
the  dingy  choking  night.  A  ghastly,  deafening,  sickening  sight  it 
was.  Go,  scented  Belgravian !  and  see  what  I^ndon  is !  and  then 
go  to  the  library  which  God  has  given  thee — one  often  fears  in  vain 
—  and  see  what  science  says  this  London  might  be! 

‘  He  stopped  suddenly  before  the  entrance  of  a  miserable  alley. 

‘  “  Look  I — there’s  not  a  soul  down  that  yard  but’s  either  beggar, 
drunkard,  thief,  or  worse.  Write  about  that !  Say  how  ye  saw  the 
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mouth  o’  hell,  and  the  twa  pillars  thereof  at  the  entry  —  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  shop  o’  one  side  and  the  gin  palace  at  the  other — twa 
monstrous  deevils,  eating  up  men,  women,  and  bairns,  body  and  soul. 
Are  na  they  a  mair  damnable  man-devouring  idol  than  ony  red-hot 
statue  o’  Moloch,  or  wicker  Gogmagog,  wherein  auld  Britons  burnt 
their  prisoners  ?  Look  at  thae  bare-footed,  bare-backed  hizzics,  with 
their  arms  roun’  the  men’s  necks,  and  their  mouths  full  o’  vitriol  and 
beastly  words  !  Look  at  that  Irishwoman  pouring  the  gin  down  the 
babbie’s  throat !  Look  at  that  raff  o’  a  boy  gaun  out  o’  the  pawn¬ 
shop,  where  he’s  been  pledging  the  handkerchief  he  stole  the  morning, 
into  the  gin  shop,  to  buy  beer  poisoned  wi’  grains  o’  paradise,  and 
cocculus  indicus,  and  saut,  and  a’  damnable,  maddening,  thirst¬ 
breeding,  lust-breeding  drugs !  Look  at  that  girl  that  went  in  wi’  a 
shawl  to  her  back  and  cam’  out  wi’out  ane !  Drunkards  frae  the 
breast !  —  harlots  frae  the  cradle !  —  damned  before  they’re  born ! 
John  Calvin  had  an  inkling  of  the  truth  there.  I’m  a’ most  driven  to 
think,  wi’  his  reprobation  deevil’s  doctrines !” 

‘  “  Well  — but— Mr.  Mackaye,— I  know  nothing  about  these  poor 
creatures.” 

‘  “  Then  ye  ought.  What  do  ye  ken  aboot  the  Pacific  ?  Which 
is  maist  to  your  business  ?  —  thae  bare-backed  hizzies  that  play  the 
harlot  o’  the  other  side  o’  the  warld,  or  these — these  thousands  o' 
barebacked  hizzies  that  play  the  harlot  o’  your  ain  side — made  out  o’ 
your  ain  flesh  and  blude  ?  You  a  poet  ?  True  poetry,  like  true 
charity,  my  laddie,  begins  at  hame.  If  ye’ll  be  a  poet  at  a’,  ye  maun 
be  a  cockney  poet,  and  while  the  cockneys  be  what  they  be,  ye  maun 
write,  like  Jeremiah  of  old,  o’  lamentation  and  mourning  and  wae,  for 
the  sins  o’  your  people.  Gin  ye  want  to  learn  the  spirit  o’  a  people’s 
poet,  down  wi’  your  Bible  and  read  thae  auld  Hebrew  prophets ;  gin 
ye  would  learn  the  style,  read  your  Burns  frae  morning  till  night ; 
and  gin  ye’d  learn  the  matter,  just  gang  after  your  nose,  and  keep 
your  eyes  open,  and  ye’ll  no  miss  it.” 

‘  “  But  all  this  is  so  —  so  unpoetical.” 

‘  “  Hech!  Is  there  no  the  heeven  above  them  there,  and  the  hell 
beneath  them,  and  God  frowning,  and  the  deevil  grinning?  No 
poetry  there !  Is  no  the  verra  idea  of  the  classic  tragedy  defined  to 
be,  man  conquered  by  circumstance  ?  Canna  ye  see  it  there  ?  And 
the  verra  idea  of  the  modern  tragedy,  man  conquering  circumstance  ? 
—  and  I’ll  show  ye  that,  too  —  in  mony  a  garret  where  no  eye  but 
the  gude  God’s  enters,  to  see  the  patience,  and  the  fortitude,  and  the 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  luve  stronger  than  death,  that’s  shining  in  thae 
dark  places  o’  the  earth.  Come  wi’  me,  and  see.”  ’ 

"We  must  add  one  more  extract,  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable 
lesson  to  clergymen  which  it  contains.  The  writer  is  in  prison, 
and  the  chaplain  is  endeavouring  to  convert  him  from  his  errora 
with  the  usual  weapons  that  such  men  employ :  — 

‘  Then  he  deluged  me  with  tracts,  weak  and  well-meaning,  which 
informed  me  that  “  Christians,”  being  “  not  of  this  world,”  had  no- 
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thing  to  do  with  politics ;  and  preached  to  me  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  passive  obe^ence  to  the  powers  —  or  impotences  —  that  be, 
&c.  itc.,  with  such  success  as  may  be  imagined.  I  opened  them 
each,  read  a  few  sentences,  and  laid  them  by.  They  were  written 
by  good  men,  no  doubt ;  but  men  who  had  an  interest  in  keeping 
up  the  present  system ;  at  all  events,  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
my  temptations,  my  creed,  my  unbelief;  who  saw  all  heaven  and 
earth  from  a  station  antipodal  to  my  own :  1  had  simply  nothing  to 
do  with  them. 

‘ . The  good  man  laboured  under  the  delusion,  common 

enough,  of  choosing  his  favourite  weapons  from  his  weakest  faculty ; 
and  the  very  inferiority  of  his  intellect  prevented  him  from  seeing 
where  his  true  strength  lay.  He  would  argue ;  he  would  try  to  con¬ 
vert  me  from  scepticism,  by,  what  seemed  to  him  reasoning,  the 
common  figure  of  which  was,  what  logicians,  I  believe,  call  begging 
the  question;  and  the  common  method,  what  they  call  ignoratio 
elenchi — shooting  at  pigeons,  while  crows  are  the  game  desired.  He 
always  started  by  demanding  my  assent  to  the  very  question  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  doubts.  He  would  wrangle  and  wrestle 
blindly  up  and  down,  with  tears  of  earnestness  in  his  eyes,  till  he  had 
lost  his  temper,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  one  so  angel-  guarded  as  he 
seemed  to  be ;  and  then,  when  he  found  himself  confused,  contra¬ 
dicting  his  own  words,  making  concessions  at  which  he  shuddered, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  from  me  assent  to  propositions  which  he  found 
out  the  next  moment  I  understood  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  his, 
he  would  suddenly  shift  his  ground,  and  try  to  knock  me  down  autho¬ 
ritatively  with  a  single  text  of  Scripture ;  when  all  the  while  I  wanted 
proof  that  Scripture  had  any  authority  at  all . 

‘  Besides,  I  never  denied  the  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  his 
apostles.  I  doubted  the  myths  and  doctrines  which  I  believed  to  have 
been  gradually  built  up  round  the  true  story.  The  fact  was,  he  was, 
like  most  of  his  class,  attacking  extinct  Satans,  fighting  manfully 
against  Voltaire,  Volney,  and  Tom  Paine  ;  while  I  was  fighting  for 
Strauss,  Hennell,  and  Emerson.  And  at  last  he  gave  me  up  for 
some  weeks  as  a  hopeless  infidel,  without  ever  having  touched  the 
points  on  which  I  disbelieved.  He  had  never  read  Strauss — hardly 
even  heard  of  him;  and  till  clergymen  make  up  their  minds  to  do 
that,  and  to  answer  Strauss  also,  they  will,  as  he  did,  leave  the  heretic 
artisan  just  where  they  found  him.’ 

The  counts  of  our  indictment  against  ‘  Alton  Locke  ’  are 
threefold.  In  the  first  place  we  object  on  principle  to  stories 
written  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an  opinion  or  establish¬ 
ing  a  doctrine.  We  consider  this  an  illegitimate  use  of  fiction. 
Fiction  may  be  rightfully  employed  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  an  acknowledged  truth,  or  to  revise  and  recall  a  forgotten 
one,  —  never  to  prove  a  disputed  one.  Its  appropriate  aims  are 
the  delineation  of  life,  the  exhibition  and  analysis  of  character, 
the  portraiture  of  passion,  the  description  of  nature.  Polemics, 
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I  whether  religious,  political,  or  metaphysical,  lie  wholly  beyond 

!  its  province.  The  soundness  of  this  literary  canon  will  be 

j  obvious  if  we  reflect  that  the  novelist  makes  his  facts  as  well  as 

i  his  reasonings.  He  coins  the  premises  from  which  his  conclu¬ 

sions  are  deduced ;  and  he  may  coin  exactly  what  he  wants.  It 
would  be  equally  easy  to  write  a  tale  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
the  Com  Laws,  or  the  evils  of  their  repeal.  The  artisan, 
famishing  for  want  of  food  or  for  want  of  employment  caused  by 
a  restrictive  policy,  would  furnish  the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
first  case ;  the  peasant  famishing  from  want  of  occupation  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  impoverishment  of  the  farmers,  and  upon  the 
land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  would  supply  the  basis  of 
the  second  ;  and  on  such  foundations  a  skilful  artist  might  rmse 
a  superstructure  which  would  horrify  the  free-trader  on  the  one 
side  and  the  protectionist  on  the  other.  Nay,  the  controversial 
writer  of  fiction  need  not  actually  make  his  facts ;  he  needs  only 
to  select  them.  An  incomplete  and  partial  picture  will  answer  his 
purpose  just  as  well  as  a  false  one  —  far  better,  indeed.  A 
skilful  grouping  of  materials,  ignoring  or  throwing  into  the 
backgi’ound  whatever  might  either  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
picture  or  induce  a  suspicion  of  its  fidelity  to  nature, — a  careful 
j  tracing  back  of  facts  to  their  supposed  causes  and  their  intended 

i  effects, — would  enable  him  triumphantly  to  defend  almost  any 

thesis,  and  establish  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  almost  any  creed. 
Now,  ‘  Alton  Locke  ’  is  written  with  the  obvious  intention  to 
«  deprecate  competition  as  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils  of 

English  society,  and  to  recommend  Christian  Socialism  as  their 
cure.  For  this  purpose  the  story  is  constructed ;  to  this  much 
of  the  copious  declamation  it  contains  is  directed.  On  the  fal¬ 
lacy  which  lies  hid  at  the  bottom  of  these  views  we  have  already 
said  enough  ;  and  we  therefore  pass  over  several  tirades  against 
competition  and  *  cannibalism  ’  which  we  had  marked  for  extrac¬ 
tion  and  reproof. 

But  apart  from  these  errors,  *  Alton  Locke  ’  is  pervaded 
by  another,  which  we  have  already  had  oceasion,  in  former 
articles,  to  condemn.  There  is  all  the  old  staple  of  dema- 
gogism  :  the  neglect  of  the  poor  by  the  rich ;  the  indifference  of 
j  the  higher  classes  ;  the  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  Government ; 

I  the  contrast  between  the  fat  sheep  or  well-CTOomed  cart-horse, 

;  and  the  ill-fed  and  ill-lodged  labourer;  the  irritating  aver¬ 

ment,  that  *  society  has  denied  them  their  rights,’  —  so  wel¬ 
come  to  clever  but  poverty-stricken  and  struggling  artisans. 
There  is  the  usual  jumble  between  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  nineteenth ;  the  desire  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
poor  were  at  once  the  serfs  and  the  proteges  of  the  rich,  and  to 
amalgamate  it  with  the  days  of  Chartism,  when  the  poor  assert 

i _ 
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their  equality  and  insist  upon  their  freedom.*  It  is  not  thus 
that  irritations  can  be  allayed,  or  miseries  removed,  or  wrongs 
redressed.  The  working  classes  and  their  advocates  must 
decide  on  which  of  the  two  positions  they  will  take  their  stand : 
whether  they  will  be  cared  for  as  dependents  and  inferiors  ?  or 
whether,  by  wisdom,  self-control,  frugality,  and  toil,  they  will 
fight  their  independent  way  to  dignity  and  well-being, — whether 
they  will  step  back  to  a  stationary  and  degraded  past,  or  strive 
onward  to  the  assertion  of  their  free  humanity  ?  But  it  is  not 
given  to  them,  any  more  than  to  other  classes,  to  combine  in¬ 
consistent  advantages :  they  cannot  unite  the  safety  of  being  in 
leading-strings  with  the  liberty  of  being  without  them,  the  right 
of  acting  for  themselves  with  the  right  to  be  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  their  actions ;  they  must  not  whine  because  the 
higher  classes  do  not  aid  them,  and  refuse  to  let  these  classes 
direct  them ;  they  must  not  insist  on  the  duty  of  Government  to 
provide  for  them,  and  deny  the  authority  of  Government  to 
control  them ;  they  must  not  denounce  laissez-faire,  and  de¬ 
nounce  a  paternal  despotism  likewise. 

We  are  little  disposed  to  extenuate  the  negligences  of  our 
rulers  or  the  short-comings  of  our  aristocracy.  Both  have  much 
to  undo,  and  much  to  make  amends  for  in  the  past ;  and  both, 
we  think,  have  shown  an  earnest  resolution  to  atone  for  their 
sins  of  omission  and  commission,  as  far  as  sins  can  ever  be  atoned 
for.  All,  however,  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  remove  every 
legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  every  effort  which 
they  msie  in  a  right  direction,  and  to  promote  their  education 
as  far  as  religious  prejudices  and  passions  will  allow.  All  this 
Government  is  now  doing  with  a  single  purpose  and  a  zealous 
will;  and  none  who  remember  .what  the  functions  and  what 
the  powers  of  Government  in  a  free  country  are,  will  expect 

*  Proudhon,  with  the  sagacity  his  writings  so  often  show,  has  well 
exposed  this  inconsistency.  ‘  Les  socialistes  ont  confondu  deux  choses 
‘  essentiellement  distinctes,  lorsque,  opposant  I’union  du  foyer  doihes- 

*  tique  a  la  concurrence  industrielle,  ils  se  sont  demande  si  la  societc 
‘  ne  pouvait  etre  constituee  precisement  comme  une  grande  famille, 

*  dont  tons  les  membres  seraient  lies  par  I’affection  du  sang,  et  non 
‘  comme  une  espece  de  coalition  ou  chacun  est  retenu  par  la  loi  de  ses 
‘  interets.  La  famille  n’est  pas  le  type,  la  molecule  organique  de  la 
‘  societe.  La  famille  est  le  type  et  le  berceau  de  la  monarchie  et  du 
‘  patriciat :  en  elle  reside  et  se  conserve  I’idee  d’autorite  et  de  sou- 
‘  verainete,  qui  s’efface  de  plus  en  plus  dans  letat.  C’est  sur  le 

*  modele  de  la  famille  que  toutes  les  socictes  antiques  et  feodales 
‘  s’etaient  organisees,  et  c  est  precisement  eontre  cette  vieille  constitu- 

*  tion  patriarcale  que  proteste  et  se  recoltc  la  democratic  modeme' 
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them  to  do  more  than  the  public  are  willing  to  let  them  do. 

Those  are  no  true  friends  of  the  working  classes  —  though , 
they  may  think  themselves  such  and  wish  to  be  such — who’ 
would  induce  them  to  rely  on  external  aid  for  objects  which  • 
must  be  achieved  by  themselves,  if  they  are  to  be  achieved  at 
all,  and  to  seek  their  emancipation  in  a  change  of  circumstances 
and  social  arrangements,  rather  than  in  a  change  of  character- 
and  conduct.  Our  sympathy  with  popular  suffering  is  as  prompt 
and  ready  as  that  of  any  of  the  speculators  who  show  it  in  so 
strange  a  way.  But  we  would  manifest  it  by  steadily  discoun¬ 
tenancing  any  attempt  to  get  out  of  their  troubles  in  the  worst, 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  shortest,  way,  and  to  build  their 
better  fortunes  on  a  treacherous  quicksand  instead  of  on  solid 
ground.  We,  too,  have  our  visions  of  the  future  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes ;  and  they  are  as  bright  and  hopeful  as  any  Socialist 
could  indulge  in.  But  we  seek  their  realisation  not  in  a  recur- 1 
rcnce  to  mediaeval  errors,  not  in  repeating  the  abortive  experi-N 
ments  of  unenlightened  times,  but  in  steady  adherence  to  those 
principles  of  moral  and  economic  science  whose  truth  is  con¬ 
firmed  alike  by  every  instance  of  conformity,  and  every  instance 
of  disobedience ;  we  would  prepare  the  advent  of  the  days  we 
dream  of,  not  by  upsetting,  but  by  developing,  the  natural 
arrangements  of  society, — not  by  doing  violence  to  the  strongest 
and  truest  instincts  of  our  nature,  but  by  strictly  conforming  to 
their  highest  manifestations, — not  by  surrounding  man  with 
artificial  environments  which  shall  make  subsistence  certain, 
enterprise  superfluous,  and  virtue  easy,  low-pitched,  and  mono¬ 
tonous,  but  by  calling  forth  and  cultivating  those  inborn  capacities  ( 
and  noble  energies  which  can  subdue  and  mould  external  cir-  I  /'  / 
cumstances,  can  cbnquer  casualties  and  command  results,  —  qua-  ) 
lities  by  the  exercise  of  which  a  social  paradise  might  be  regained, 
in  default  of  which,  such  a  paradise,  if  bestowed,  would  soon  be 
forfeited  and  lost. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  Narrative  of  Events  in  Italy,  §'c.  during  1848-9. 
~  By  General  Pepe.  London:  1850. 

2.  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Affairs  of  Italy.  1848-9. 

3.  Royalht  and  Republicanism  in  Italy.  By  JOSEPH  Mazzini. 
London:  1850. 

K  LMOST  an  entire  generation  has  passed  since  the  pages  of 
this  review  contained  a  notice  of  the  part  taken  by  General 
Pepe  in  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1821.  When  more  re¬ 
cently  the  General  himself  gave  to  the  world  his  *  Memoirs,’ 
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relating  principally  to  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  ah  actor, 
it  can  scarcely  have  entered  into  his  anticipations  that  so  few 
months  would  invest  him  once  more  with  the  character  he  had 
already  played, — that  of  the  less  brilliant  Lafayette  of  a  minor 
revolution.  The  destiny  which  has  twice  placed  him  on  so 
conspicuous  a  stage  has  not  been  accompanied  with  either  the 
good  fortune  to  which  success  attaches  itself,  or  the  tran¬ 
scendent  qualities  which  sometimes  extort  from  difficulties  and 
disasters  an  almost  impossible  victory.  Looking  to  his  political 
and  military  career,  posterity  will  not  annex  to  his  name  the 
epithet  either  of  Felix  or  Magnus.  Neither  will  the  two 
volumes  noticed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  though  interesting  ' 
and  characteristic,  earn  for  him  the  praise  of  high  ability  as 
a  writer,  or  of  unerring  wisdom  as  a  speculator  on  politics. 

Yet  the  brave,  though  luckless  soldier,  in  a  cause  which 
success  would  have  made  glorious  —  the  old  man  in  whom 
thirty  years  of  exile  have  not  withered  the  aspirations  of  his 
youth  —  the  honest  enthusiast  for  ideas  which  have  brought 
him  no  profit  —  may  claim  at  least  respect  and  sympathy  from 
an  age  and  a  country  which  a  misplaced  hero-worship  has  pro¬ 
strated  at  the  feet  of  far  baser  idols. 

These  volumes  do  not,  which  their  title  would  seem  to  imply, 
contain  the  history  of  Italy  from  1847  to  1849 ;  but,  as  supply¬ 
ing  from  an  eye-witness  and  actor  those  portions  of  it  in  which 
General  Pepe  was  personally  engaged,  they  are  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  present  knowledge,  and  will  be  useful  to  the  future 
historian.*  Incidentally  they  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity 
for  shortly  noticing  some  few  points  and  characters  of  that  dis¬ 
united  and  unhappy  struggle  which,  commencing  at  Milan  and 
terminating  at  Venice,  —  and  presenting  us,  at  first  sight,  with 
little  except  a  retrospect  of  wasted  forces  and  disappointed  hopes, 

—  may  yet  ultimately  prove  to  have  left  some  advantage  for  the 
future,  even  exclusive  of  its  bitter  lessons.  These  lessons  might 
indeed  be  worth  all  other  advantages  should  they  be  as  salutary, 
as  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  necessary. 

The  calm  and  serious  scrutiny  of  history  will  not  altogether 
absolve  the  Italians.  So  far  we  may  anticipate  her  verdict 
beforehand ;  but,  admitting  this,  we  may  yet  feel  that  a  truer  j 


•  Some  chapters  relating  to  various  episodes  in  the  war — those, 
for  instance,  regarding  Rome  and  Naples  —  are  contributed  by  other 
writers,  whose  tone  does  not  always  recommend  itself  to  our  sympathy 
or  to  our  belief  by  either  the  common  sense  or  honest  purpose  of  the 
veteran  soldier;  and  these  historical  portions  of  the  work  are  less 
valuable  than  the  auto-biographical. 
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view  than  the  hard  and  unsympathising  judgment  now  generally 
prevalent  in  England,  and  reflected  as  such  in  various  writings,  ' 
periodical  and  others,  is  possible  even  for  contemporaries.  The  ^ 
cause  of  Italy, — the  beaten  cause, — is  one  which  is  quickly  heard 
and  summarily  decided  at  the  bar  of  average  public  opinion. 

Yet  England  is,  as  we  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  the  only 
country  to  which  Italy  may  look  for  sincere  and  disinterested 
sympathy;  an  assertion  to  which  perhaps  Italians  in  general 
will  be  prepared  to  give  a  more  ready  and  entire  assent  in  1850  ✓ 

than  in  1848.  One  chance  at  least  has  turned  against  them,  on  ^ 


which  they  had  not  and  could  not  have  calculated.  One  banner 
at  least,  to  which,  if  they  looked  at  all,  they  could  look  only  for 
protection,  has  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  their  assailants. 

We  saw  crowded  into  the  years  1848  and  1849  a  series  of 


events  for  magnitude,  and  strangeness,  and  rapidity,  perfectly 
unparalleled.  We  saw  a  ‘ culbute  generate'  of  men  and  things, 
dynasties  and  institutions,  thrones,  dominations,  and  powers,  to 
which,  for  the  time,  the  overturn  of  the  first  French  revolution 


seemed  a  trifle.  We  saw  a  hundred  millions  of  men  of  the  Eu¬ 


ropean  race  possessed  more  or  less  by  one  whirling  frenzy.  But 
of  all  the  wild  deeds  which  have  been  done  by  the  peoples  in 
their  madness,  this  done  by  the  ‘  great  nation,’  in  her  colder 
blood,  is  perhaps  the  strangest,  the  most  unexpected,  the  most 
inexcusable.  Between  the  24th  February,  1848,  the  era  of  a 
flight  to  be  scarcely  less  marked  in  the  future  history  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  though  perhaps  with  a  darker  colour  than  the  flight 
from  Mecca  in  the  annals  of  Islam, — the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe 
from  Paris,  that  Hegira  without  return,  the  signal  for  so  many 
other  minor  Hegiras  of  not  more  wise,  but  more  fortunate 
potentates, — between  this  date  and  another,  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Oudinot,  on  July  2.  1849,  there  elapsed  less  than 
seventeen  months ;  of  which  the  beginning  and  the  end,  sharply 
contrasted  for  any  observer,  must  rise  before  the  mind  of  an 
Italian  as  the  very  type  of  historical  antithesis  and  national 
inconsistency. 

After  France  herself,  there  was  one  .country  in  the  world  in 
which  it  was  natural  to  watch  with  especial  interest  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  revolution  of  February.  Those  who  most  regretted 
that  still  scarcely  intelligible  event,  desired  by  few  and  brought 
about  by  still  fewer,  could  not  but  speculate,  with  some  sym¬ 
pathy  as  well  as  interest,  on  its  possible  effects  on  the  future  of 
Italy.  Berlin,  Vienna,  might  possibly  arrange  their  several 
disputes  with  their  rulers,  whether  by  the  old  German  method 
of  dialectical  pedantry,  or  the  newer  and  more  Gallic  logic  of 
the  musket  in  the  streets ;  or,  as  it  turned  out  ultimately,  by 
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the  unrestricted  use  of  both;  and  the  French  Republic  might  be 
persuaded  by  Lamartine  only  to  look  on :  but  how  could  the 
cry  of  Italy  fail  to  reach  France,  and  how  could  she  be  deaf  to 
that  cry  ? 

If  at  that  time,  when  it  seemed  equally  impossible  that  Lom¬ 
bardy  could  be  held  down  by  Austria,  and  that  France  could 
be  restrained  from  aiding  Lombardy;  when  Pius  still  bore  about 
him  the  prestige  due  to  the  initiator  of  Italian  reform,  and  the 
denouncer,  almost  the  defier,  of  Austrian  intervention  at  Fer¬ 
rara  ;  when  that  word  ‘  La  gran  parola  d’intervenzione,’  as  an 
Italian  poet  might  well  call  it,  conveyed  the  double  fear  of  the 
presence  of  the  French  tricolor  at  Milan,  and  of  the  white 
Austrian  uniform  in  the  Legations,  at  Rome,  or  at  Naples ;  the 
main  doubt  being,  which  event,  by  arriving  first,  would  enable 
the  opposite  party  to  throw  upon  its  perpetrators  the  reproach 
of  unprovoked  aggression;  if  at  that  time  some  prophet  had 
lifted  the  mere  corner  of  the  curtain  of  the  future,  and  told  us 
of  events  not  distant,  but  close,  and  at  our  very  doors !  All 
remember,  at  least  in  their  general  spirit  and  tendency,  the 
eloquent  diatribes  in  which  Lamartine,  in  those  times,  was  wont 
at  once  to  reassure  and  to  awe  the  world ;  the  honeyed  thunders 
which,  whether  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  representatives 
of  France  at  foreign  courts,  or  speeches  to  her  new' -born  assem¬ 
bly  at  home,  at  once  assured  potentates  of  the  peaceful  inten¬ 
tions  of  France,  and  peoples  of  her  all-powerful  sympathy, 
renouncing  an  armed,  yet  asserting  a  spiritual,  propagandism, 
and  promised  to  each  and  all  the  contradictory  blessings  of  a 
political  Utopia,  —  freedom  without  discord,  change  without 
destruction,  and  victory  without  war.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  these  glittering  and  indefinite  utterances  were,  at  the  time, 
accepted  as  real  services  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  as  if 
not  perfect,  yet  the  best,  securities  for  quiet  that  France  could 
then  be  expected  to  give,  or  her  foi’emost  man  be  expected  to 
venture  for  her.  Yet  of  Italy  what  did  Lamartine  say  ?  This : 
—  *  .  .  .  Si  les  etats  independants  de  I’ltalie  ^tment  en- 

‘  vahis ;  si  Ton  imposait  dcs  limites  ou  des  obstacles  a  leurs 
‘  transformations  int^rieures ;  si  on  leur  contestait  a  main  armee 

*  le  droit  de  s’allier  entre  eux  pour  consolider  une  patrie  Italienne, 
‘  la  Republique  Fran^alse  se  croirait  en  droit  d’armer  elle-meme 

*  pour  proteger  ces  mouvemens  legitimes  de  croissance  et  de 
‘  nationalite  des  peuples.’ 

Yes ;  much  as  the  Republic  loved  peace,  and  anxious  as 
she  was  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  European  Powers, 
yet  there  was  one  cause  dearer  to  France  than  the  love  of 
peace, — one  more  at  heart  than  a  good  understanding  with 
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Austria.  Against  intervention  in  Italy,  if  requisite,  Franee  might 
arm. 

The  address  to  the  National  Assembly  on  its  meeting  con¬ 
tained,  in  fuller  terms,  a  similar  announcement ;  at  once  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  a  programme.  Italy  had  moved  ‘  success! vement 

*  mais  tout  entiere  ’  from  north  to  south,  and  was  already  free : 
she  ‘  s’abandonne  avec  confiance  a  I’avenir  d’independance  et  de 
‘  liberte  oh  le  principe  Fran^ais  sera  son  alli4.’  True,  she 
struggled  alone  in  the  war  of  which  her  independence  was  the 
prize;  but,  as  was  signifieantly ssiid,  France  in  arms  was  looking 
on.  Her  petty  despots  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  had  become 
promising  converts  to  constitutional  liberty.  Naples  had  already 
descended  ‘  au  niveau  d’une  royaute  democratique  de  1791,’  and 
he  whose  ‘  Italian  and  democratic  soul  ’  had  given  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  to  Italy,  Pius  IX.,  ‘acceptant  le  role  de  patriote  Italien, 

•  ‘  ne  retient  que  la  domination  du  pontife,  et  fait  de  Rome  le 

*  centre  federatif  d’une  veritable  Republique  dont  il  se  montre 

*  deja  inoins  le  chef  couronne  que  le  premier  citoyen.’ 

"VVliat  would  the  statesman-poet  have  thought  had  some 
prophet  of  bitter  truths  —  some  Mephistopheles-Cassandra  in 
the  reporter’s  box  —  accompanied  his  record  of  these  eloquent 
w'ords  with  a  comment  consisting  of  a  summary  of  the  facts 
w’hich  have  since  in  every  point  contradicted  them? 

Translated  into  language  more  amplified  and  Lamartinian 
than  prophecy  or  Mepliistopheles  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  the 
comment  might  have  been  something  like  this ;  —  You  are 
exciting  yourself  and  others,  as  usud,  with  hopes  and  fears 
alike  groundless.  Austria  has  as  little  to  dread,  as  Italy  if  she 
is  wise  will  expect,  from  France  and  you.  Your  words  shall 
scarce  have  reached  Italy,  before  some  of  the  most  important 
are  falsified  by  events.  Twelve  months  shall  leave  scarcely  one 
uncontradicted.  The  democratic  royalty  of  Naples,  before  your 
description  of  it  is  read  there,  shall  meet  its  people  in  open 
conflict  and  conquer  back  its  despotism,  —  and  thereby  withdraw 
a  kingdom,  forming  a  third  of  the  force  of  Italy,  from  the  cause 
of  Italy.  The  first  labourer  in  Italian  regeneration  is  the  first 
to  turn  back  from  the  plough.  He  is  even  now  holding  back, 
with  aU  the  vis  inertias  of  a  faint  heart  and  timorous  conscience, 
agmnst  the  force  he  released  without  his  knowledge :  the  chief 
thought  of  his  heart  is,  how  he  may  stop  it  entirely ;  and  the 
one  intention  in  which  he  shall  succeed  shall  be  that  of  paralysing 
it.  The  independence  of  Italy  shall  be  once  and  again  staked 
in  war, — once  with  good  hope,  then  hopelessly  ;  it  shall  be  all 
but  won  only  to  be  utterly  lost,  alike  without  France.  Yet  there 
shall  be  enough  and  to  spare  of  intervention. 
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He  whose  *  Italian  and  democratic  soul’  denounced  interven¬ 
tion,  shall  entreat  it.  He  who  is  ‘  less  already  the  crowned 
‘  head  than  the  first  citizen’  of  a  free  people,  shall  call  on 
foreign  Powers  to  replace  on  his  head  the  crown  of  tem])oral 
dominion ;  he  in  whom  even  his  warm  Italian  patriotism  can 
scarce  conquer  the  horror  of  war  with  foreign  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  shall  invoke  war  on  his  own  immediate 
flock  of  Catholic  Italians.  And  his  call  shall  be  heard.  Inter¬ 
vention  shall  take  place.  Intervention,  at  the  call  of  a  fugitive 
ruler,  to  reduce  under  a  detested  government  an  independent 
people.  Intervention,  not  to  interpose  ‘  limits  ’  or  obstacles  to 
internal  changes,  but  to  put  down  an  already  established  re¬ 
public,  and  re-establish  the  most  unimprovable  of  monarchies. 
Intervention  to  crush  or  scatter,  in  the  last  rallying  point,  the 
last  who  uphold  the  banner  of  Italian  independence.  Interven¬ 
tion,  not  only  ‘  to  contest  the  right  of  Italians  to  consolidate  an 
*  Italian  nation,’  but  to  drive  Genoese,  Lombai*ds,  and  Tuscans, 
as  foreigners,  from  the  city  which  they  claim  as  a  centre  of 
their  common  nationality.  All  this  shall  be  asked,  and  all  this 
shall  be  done  —  by  whose  intervention  ?  Take  the  answer  in 
your  own  words  —  ‘  La  France  est  la.' 

Yes,  the  case  contemplated  by  you,  M.  dc  Lamartine,  shall 
arise,  and  in  Italy,  to  which  you  -principally  refer ;  and  the 
French  Republic  ‘  se  croira  en  droit  d’armer,’  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  your  declarations,  point  by  point,  as  if  destiny 
took  a  pleasure  in  the  contrast,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  exactly 
that  which  you  pronounce  she  will  arm  to  prevent  others  from 
doing.  Is  there  any  key  to  this  contradiction  ? 

At  the  time  when  these  high-flown  and  falsified  declarations 
of  the  future  poliey  of  the  Republic  were  made,  Lamartine 
spoke  in  the  name  of  France.  Others  have  succeeded,  not  to 
his  position  —  which  was  one  alike' incapable  of  continuance  and 
of  recurrence,  at  least  for  generations  —  but  to  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  France.  Supiiose  it  to  be  asked  :  why 
should  not  the  conservative  and  reactionary  Republic  falsify  the 
pre^ramme  of  the  revolutionary  dictator-Tyrtajus  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government? 

Why  not,  indeed,  if  only  they  could  show  that  they  had 
done  it  in  consistency  with  opinions  or  principles  profess^  by 
themselves,  or  with  any  principle  whatever?  If  on  any  assign¬ 
able  grounds,  the  French  Government  could  justify  —  or  in  the 
absence  of  justification  excuse,  or  even  render  intelligible  — 
their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  that  conduct  w'ould  not  be 
regarded,  as  it  now  is  by  almost  all  English  parties,  with  all  the 
disapprobation  which  can  be  roused  by  obstinate  injustice  un- 
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redeemed  by  the  shadow  of  wisdom  or  policy.  A  year  and  a 
half  has  now  elapsed,  since  the  entrance  into  Rome  of  Oudinot, 
on  July  2.,  closed  that  act  of  the  Italian  drama,  and  placed  the 
general,  in  the  judgment  —  or  at  least  in  the  speech — of  M. 
Thiers,  on  a  level  with  the  conqueror  of  Lodi ;  and  it  may  be 
allowed  that  all  has  now  been  said  which  can  he  said  on  the 
question  of  Rights.  The  Mountain  have  said  their  say,  and 
successive  Governments  have  said  theirs,  down  to  the  bold  re¬ 
assertion  of  the  complete  justice  and  success  of  the  measure  in 
the  President’s  message  of  1850.  The  result  of  all  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  an  increased  conviction  that  a  great  wrong  was 
committed,  and  a  great  risk  run  for  no  adequate  and  self-con¬ 
sistent  reason  whatever.  The  act  is  not  merely  a  theme  for  the 
indignant  moralist  to  inveigh  against ;  it  is  a  puzzle  for  the 
investigator  of  motives  to  solve. 

We  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  order  of  time  in  these 
observations.  Yet  the  Contrast  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  Italian  revolution,  may  not  inaptly  introduce  some¬ 
thing  like  a  connected  notice  of  these  events  still  too  recent  for 
history.  It  is  the  alpha  and  omega,  so  to  speak,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  narrative.  Rome  was  the  origin,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  centre,  of  all  that  occurred :  and  at  Rome  too  the 
series  of  events  closed  ;  the  first  was  also  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama.  With  him  too  —  the  protagonist,  if  not  the  hero  —  it  is 
the  same :  iv  aol  fiev  <teo  8  dp^ofiau  The  story  finds 

Pius  IX.  in  the  Vatican,  and  after  strange  interludes  it  leaves 
him  there.  From  Rome  to  Portici,  and  from  Portici  back  to 
Rome,  the  wheel  has  turned  completely  round,  bearing  with  it 
a  passive  shape  as  of  clay  changing  under  the  potter’s  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  one  more  sketch  of  a  state  of 
things  so  recent,  and  yet  so  entirely  past  as  that  which  existed 
throughout  Italy  about  three  years  since,  at  the  time  of  the 
mission  of  Lord  Minto,  and  in  the  full  flood  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Pope. 

Slight  efiervescences  and  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  had  already  occurred  in  some  places,  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  result  of  a  constitution  promised  and  a  national 
guard  formed ;  of  which  the  consequence  most  visible  and 
most  strange  to  English  eyes  was,  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
gentlemen  in  frock  coats  and  round  hats  mounting  guard  with 
heavy  muskets  on  their  shoulders: — an  unfailing  symbol,  it 
would  seem,  since  1789  of  the  birth  of  Continental  liberty; 
however  strikingly  at  variance  with  our  insular  conceptions  of  a 
free  and  desirable  existence.  Meanwhile  the  general  aspect  of 
things  was  such  as  that  of  France  may  have  been  when  preparing 
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for  the  federation  feast  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and,  except  so  far 
as  similar  external  appearances  might  suj^est  the  fear  of  similar 
tragedies  to  follow,  showed  nothing  which  was  not  promising  and 
hopefuL  All  voices  spoke  one  language  and  announced  one 
prospect,  and  that  of  the  brightest  character.  All  from  Gioberti 
to  Giusti,  the  clerical  statesman  and  the  anticlerical  satirist,  the 
occupant  of  the  pulpit  and  the  stage,  the  journalist  and  the  ballad 
singer,  every  form  of  the  ‘  stump  orator,’  in  short,  announced 
the  Avatar  and  sang  the  praises  of  the,  not  coming,  but  come, 
deliverer,  the  breaker  of  the  chains  of  force,  whose  place  was 
henceforth  to  be  supplied  by  those  of  affectionate  reverence 
alone.  True,  the  days  and  the  success  of  the  bringer  of  so 
much  good  might  be  endangered  by  the  enemies  of  good 
Idol  as  he  was  of  all  Italians,  and  especially  of  all  Romans, 
it  was  yet  possible  that  the  Jesuits  might  poison  him,  or  the 
King  of  Naples  be  driven  by  Jesuits’  counsel  to  assail  him. 
These  were  dangers ;  but  could  these  be  avoided,  the  future 
Utopia  was  almost  or  quite  certain;  and,  meanwhile,  all  its 
virtues,  and  all  its  promises  were  personified  in  Pius,  its  Joshua 
and  Moses  in  one. 

That  no  human  wisdom  or  virtue  would  have  enabled 
Pius  IX.,  any  more  than  any  other  merely  human  Avatar,  or 
temporarily  deified  individual,  the  sup|)osed  incarnation  for  his 
time  of  a  fancied  promise  of  all  good  things  that  the  heart  can 
desire,  to  satisfy  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  him,  or  to 
retain  the  position  into  which  his  worshippers  thrust  him, — this 
is,  of  course,  self-evident.  Equally  evident  is  it  that  on  failing  to 
achieve  impossible  results,  or  to  display  impossible  excellences,  he 
would  have  been  unjustly  belied  and  depreciated  by  that  human 
multitude  which,  with  insufficient  evidence  for  either  proceed¬ 
ing,  passes  so  readily  from  worshipping  the  demigod  to  pelting 
the  impostor.  But  the  most  charitable  of  judgments  will  be 
obliged  to  attribute  far  other  than  inevitable  errors  and  failings 
to  the  dethroned  idol  of  Italy  and  replaced  nominee  of  France. 
The  past  course  and  present  position  of  Pius  point  other  and 
fresher  morals  besides  that  ‘  crambe  repetita  ’  of  popular  ingra¬ 
titude.  He  too,  once  the  type  of  future  hope  for  all  Italians, 
will  be  pronounced  to  have  been  most  of  all  wanting  to  a  great 
opportunity ;  he  will  live  in  history  as  one  more  painful 
specimen  of  that  commonest  form  of  the  irony  of  destiny, — 
the  common-place  blown  into  factitious  greatness,  at  length 
brought  face  to  face  with  great  events,  and  ignominiously  col¬ 
lapsing. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  influence  exerted  over  the  fortunes 
of  Italy  by  his  character  and  conduct, — so  momentous  was  the 
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impulse  contributed  to  the  other  causes  of  movement  by  his 
accession  to  the  papal  chair  in  1846,  that  his  name  will  be  ever 
memorable  among  the  priest  sovereigns  of  Rome, —  even  should 
the  prophecy  or  presentiment  remain  unfulfilled  which  still  points 
to  him  as  last  of  the  line.  We  say  the  last  of  the  priest 
kings,  not  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Peter.  In  that  sense 
alone  is  the  prophecy  likely  to  be  brought  to  pass.  The  mediaeval 
Church,  called  of  Rome,  is  not  dead  yet,  nor  actually  dying :  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  the 
religion  of  central  Italy  ;  and  the  too  fond  hopes  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  of  Italian  Bibles,  though  now  more  sought  after  than  for¬ 
merly,  will  certainly  not  be  crowned  in  this  generation  with  a 
religious  revolt,  denunciation,  and  expulsion,  of  the  at  last 
confessed  and  acknowledged  Antichrist.*  There  will  be  many 
more  Bishops  of  Rome  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  requi¬ 
site  to  entitle  them  at  Exeter  Hall  to  that  denomination.  But 
the  sceptre  may  break,  and  the  crosier  remain ;  not  without 
results  of  various,  perhaps  of  opposite  kinds.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  we  leave  untouched  the  wide  field  of  speculation 
opened  by  the  question  of  the  effects  which  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Popedom  might  reap  or  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
its  temporal  power. 

Aided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  not  diflBcult 
now  to  divine  the  real  character  of  the  intentions  with  which 
Pius  IX.  commenced  his  attempt  to  reform  the  government  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  We  need  not  labour  to  prove  a 
point  so  generally  admitted  as  the  character  of  that  govern¬ 
ment;  nor  will  our  space  permit  us  to  refer  to  the  very 
valuable  work  of  Signor  Farinif  for  curious  illustrations  of 
the  perfection  to  which  bad  government  is  capable  of  being 
brought  by  systematic  practice  —  illustrations  which  would  be 
ludicrous,  were  it  not  ever  true  that  where  ‘  delirant  reges, 
‘  plectuntur  Achivi ;  ’  were  it  not  too  certain  that  unmerited 
suffering  and  bitterness  of  heart  somewhere,  is  the  price  of 
every  ridiculous  decree  of  a  corrupt  judge,  every  amusing 
absurdity  of  a  well  or  ill-meaning  cardinal-governor.  The 
views  of  Pius  were  probably  as  sincere  as  they  were  narrow. 


*  One  of  the  organs  of  the  religious  world,  carrying  out  with  a 
singular  consistency  of  logic  its  habitual  application  of  prophecy  to 
contemporary  facts,  informed  its  readers,  as  part  of  the  reports  of  the 
day  on  the  Pope’s  flight  from  Rome,  that  ‘  Antichrist  was  on  board 
‘  of  the  Tenare.’ 

t  Lo  State  Romano  dall’  anno  1815  all’  anno  1850,  per  L.  C.  Farini, 
voL  i.  Torino. 
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In  common  with  all  reasonable  persons,  he  knew  that  much  was 
flagrantly  wrong ;  that,  in  the  political  society  governed  by  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  corruption  and  op¬ 
pression,  softened  or  aggravated  in  their  effects  by  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  were  the  main  instruments  of  the  temporal 
pow'er ;  that  no  contradiction  could  be  more  positive  than  that 
between  the  character  of  the  precepts  which  he  professed  and 
the  rule  which  he  was  to  administer. 

He  knew  that  the  government  was  in  consequence  hated  by 
those  who  lived  under  it,  and  despised  abroad.  Alike,  as  a 
priest  attached  to  his  church,  and  a  man  not  devoid  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  he  wished  to  abate  this  scandal.  He  wished  to  relieve 
his  people  from  oppression,  to  attach  them  to  bis  person,  to 
make  them  at  once  well  affected  and  happy ;  and  he  believed 
this,  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  for  the  heir  of  so  long  a  course  of 
misgovernment,  to  be  an  easy  undertaking.  The  question  of 
giving  them  what  is  called  ‘  liberty,’  that  is,  a  share  of  political 
power,  probably  rather  was  absent  from  his  speculations  than 
was  determinately  rejected  by  him.  In  theory  his  subjects 
were  the  contented  flock  of  a  pious  pastor ;  he  would  make 
them  so  in  reality.  Wolves  should  worry  them  no  longer;  but 
as  to  the  guidance  they  were  to  follow,  whose  should  that  be, — 
whose  could  it  be,  indeed,  but  that  of  their  consecrated  shep¬ 
herd  ?  In  fine,  he  intended  to  govern  well,  to  remove  abuses,  to 
discountenance  oppression,  even  to  put  away,  so  far  as  might  be, 
from  the  Church  the  reproach  of  being  opposed  to  modern 
enlightenment  and  laical  knowledge.  Should  not  the  supreme 
pontiff*  use  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  church  the  ^fts  and 
talents  of  all  well-affected  subjects,  though  laymen  ? 

With  some  such  feelings  as  these  Pius  IX.  entered  on  a 
career  of  which  those  who  were  wiser  in  their  generation  saw  the 
tendency  more  clearly  than  himself, — some  with  hope,  some  with 
fear.  Amnesties  for  those  who,  having  been  misled,  but  not 
without  excuse,  had  become  liable  to  penalties  under  the  system 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  reforms  which  should  make  inconceivable 
the  necessity  for  any  future  amnesty,  —  peaceful  reforms  which 
all  the  world  would  approve,  and  for  which  all  his  subjects  Avould 
bless  him ;  no  more  waste  of  public  money,  no  more  injudicious 
taxation,  no  more  cruel  and  arbitrary  imprisonment,  no  more 
political  espionage,  but  real  and  tangible  improvements  in  the 
financial,  materid,  and  moral  condition  of  his  States,  —  which 
should  conciliate  to  him  the  devoted  affection  of  his  people,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  should  relieve  him,  as  an  Italian 
prince,  from  the  ignominious  necessity  of  dependence  in  the  last 
resort  on  a  foreign  Power ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the 
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measures  designed  by  or  for  him,  and  the  hopes  by  which  they 
were  recommended  to  him.  Not  much,  after  all,  was  done  in 
the  way  of  construction;  and,  without  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  well  if  either  circumstances  or  character  had  enabled  the 
Pope  to  act  on  the  advice  of  Guizot  and  Rossi*,  —  to  have  done 
more,  and  talked  or  encouraged  others  to  talk  less.  Evil  is 
hard-lived,  and  many  of  the  worst  abuses,  both  of  justice  and 
administration,  which  were  flourishing  under  Gregory,  lived 
through  and  have  survived  the  popularity  of  his  successor. 
Reforms,  however,  of  an  easy  and  obvious,  and  (so  to  speak) 
negative  kind,  were  enough,  in  such  an  Augean  stable,  to  win 
for  him  from  the  mass  of  his  people  an  impassioned  and  real, 
though  necessarily  not  an  eternal,  gratitude.  No  man  can  be 
indiflerent  to  such  a  popularity  as  that  which  for  a  time  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Pope ;  though  a  great  man  would  not  have  allowed 
either  its  presence  to  mislead  him  into  coui-ses  of  which  his  judg¬ 
ment  disapproved,  nor  its  subsequent  departure  to  surprise  and 
embitter  him.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans,  echoed  more  or 
less  by  Italy  and  Europe,  was  at  once  an  aid  and  a  snare  to  the 
papal  reformer.  It  carried  him  over  obstacles  which  might 
otherwise  have  stopped  his  intentions  in  the  outset.  But  it  ex¬ 
cited  expectations  which  soon  outran  these  intentions,  and  all  the 
sooner  b^ause  the  intentions  outran  his  acts.  Hopes,  encouraged 
but  unsatisfied,  which  had  little  to  feed  them  in  the  present, 
stretched  themselves  more  freely  and  passionately  into  the 
future.  He  w'as  urged  by  his  French  advisers  to  declare  at 
once  what  he  would  do,  to  do  it,  and  to  go  no  further.  Prudent 
advice,  which  yet  could  scarcely  have  been  thoroughly  followed. 
In  leading  him  to  feel,  as  he  soon  dimly  felt,  that  further  demands 
would  arise,  and  that  the  gift  of  an  improved  administration 
would  be  followed  by  the  call  for  freedom,  the  timid  instinct  of 
Pius  may  have  been  so  far  truer  than  the  politic  wisdom  of  ^ssi 
or  Guizot.  Not  the  less  was  his  vacillation  more  dangerous  than 
any  action  would  have  been.  As  it  was,  an  inclined  plane  of 
indefinite  hopes  and  slack  performances  conducted  Pius  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity  to  the  point  to  which  all  such  careers 
tend, — the  point  where  the  roads  split, — the  point  of  pause,  of 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  real  meaning  of  what  has  been 
done,  of  its  relation  to  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  of  the 


*  The  publication,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  passed  at  the  time  between  MM.  Guizot  and 
Rossi  has  shown  us  that  we  did  their  Italian  policy  injustice  on 
former  occasion.  We  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
acknowledgment. 
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nature  of  that,  now  seen  nearer, — the  point  at  which  the  wisest 
judge  of  political  change  will  find  in  the  results  which  he  has 
aln^y  attained,  much  which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  did  not 
intend, — the  point,  in  fine,  at  which,  having  made  one  choice  of 
his  path  already,  he  finds  that  he  has  to  choose  it  again,  with 
partially  different  objects,  and,  perhaps,  under  totally  different 
conditions. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Pope  must,  even  doing  much,  have  come, 
in  any  case,  to  this  point  at  last;  but  he  reached  it  all  the 
sooner  and  the  more  unprepared  from  doing  little.  Through 
pathetic  scenes  with  pardoned  patriots, — through  perpetual  effer¬ 
vescences  in  the  Eternal  City,  all  ending  with  a  triumphant 
demonstration  on  the  Quirinal  in  honour  of  its  occupant, — 
through  conferences  with  railway  engineers,  who  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  intelligent  interest  shown  by  his  Holiness  in  their 
schemes  for  uniting  Italy  (schemes  which,  we  trust,  will  not 
finally  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  whether  the  capitol  be 
held  in  1852  by  German,  Gaul,  Spaniard,  or  Italian,)  —  through 
free-trade  interviews  with  the  travelling  apostle  of  that  faith, 
Mr.  Cobden,  whom  it  appears  that  his  Holiness  congratulated 
for  having  accomplished  his  great  object  ‘  without  violence,’  as 
if  the  contrary  were  on  the  whole  to  have  been  expected, — 
through  digdified  remonstrance,  and  a  protesting  attitude  of  half 
resistance  to  Austrian  aggression  at  Ferrara,  the  Pope  arrived  at 
difficulties  and  hazards  which  he  had  never  intended  to  incur. 
He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  passions  and  hopes  which  he 
had  aided  to  raise,  but  was  most  unprejmred  to  satisfy,  and  of 
which  he  had  seen  the  growth  without  apprehending  the  force.  It 
seemed  to  him,  as  it  seems  to  most  men  in  such  circumstances, 
that  he  was  ill  repaid  by  those,  for  whom  he  had  done  as  he 
thought  so  much,  in  being  called  on  angrily  to  do  more.  The 
Romans  wished  to  be  free,  the  Italians  wished  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  these  wishes  were  embodied  to  him  in  demands 
mainly  for  two  things  the  most  opposed  to  his  feelings,  —  for 
the  total  secularisation  of  the  government,  and  for  war.  He  had 
come,  so  he  flattered  himself,  to  send  peace  on  earth  —  he 
found  that  he  had  sent  a  sword.  That  is,  he  found  the  world 
was  more  in  earnest  than  he  was  or  wished  them  to  be. 

Nor  were  those  wanting  at  such  a  crisis  who  had  throughout, 
as  far  as  the  tem|)er  of  the  times  permitted  them,  thwarted  his 
measures  and  denounced  their  tendency.  They  had,  indeed, 
seen  further  than  the  Pope,  when  they  told  him  that  he  was 
opening  a  door  which  he  could  not  close  at  his  will ;  and 
they  could  now  point  to  a  whole  world  in  angry  ferment,  —  to 
war  forced  on  the  Holy  Sec  with  a  great  Roman  Catholic  Power 
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generally  its  firmest  supporter,  —  to  an  ungrateful  people 
almost  in  revolt,  —  and  to  the  separation  of  the  temporal  from 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Pope  daily  threatened, — as  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  worst  prognostications.  Neither  the  head 
nor  the  heart  of  Pius  were  strong  enough  to  repel  these  argu¬ 
ments.  All  his  recent  conduct  indicates  that  he  felt  that  his 
advisers  were  right,  and  condemned  himself  in  his  secret  soul 
for  not  having  given  earlier  weight  to  their  representations.  . 
Yet  his  own  future,  as  well  as  that  of  Italy,  might  have  been  ( 
happier  and  greater,  could  he  only  have  felt  that,  after  all,  these  / 
evil  prophets  of  the  Propaganda  were  in  the  wrong. 

Such  was  the.character,  and  such  were  probably  the  views,  of 
the  man  whose  accession  determined  at  least  the  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  outbreak,  —  perhaps,  sooner  or  later,  in  itself 
inevitable, — and  to  whom  it  was  mainly  owing,  that  in  1847 
the  whole  Peninsula  was  shaken  by  the  movement  of  which  his 
name  was  the  watchword.  Everywhere  Italians  felt  that  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years  they  had  a  future  before  them.  Amid 
many  changes  and  many  hopes,  the  one  greatest  hope  and  the 
greatest  change  stood  forth  prominently  under  the  name  of  In¬ 
dependence.  A  question  is  constantly  asked, — What  did  the 
It^ians  complain  of?  Why  desire  independence?  What  did 
independence  mean  ? 

The  governments  of  Italy  for  many  years  past  had  been 
almost  universally  governments  of  force,  obeyed  because  they  j 
could  not  be  safely  disobeyed,  but  not  loved,  not  reverenced,  j 
seldom  even  respected.  Where  worst  administered,  all  classes' 
suffered  alike ;  where  best,  the  oppression  was  chiefly  confined  to 
those  who  feel  it  most,  i.  e.  to  the  higher  and  more  educated, 
excluded,  as  in  Lombardy,  from  all  that  freemen  most  value, — 
the  ehance  of  influence,  the  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech, 
from  the  existence,  in  short,  of  the  citizen  of  a  State.  The  Aus- ) 
trian  government,  truly  called  by  Mazzini,  in  1845,  the  best  in  ) 
Italy,  formed  not  the  less  the  strength  of  the  very  worst.  What 
was  it  to  the  subject  of  Gregory,  or  of  Modena,  that  Lombardy 
was  well,  or  at  least  better  administered,  when  the  presence  of 
Austria  in  Lombardy  embodied  not  only  the  denial  of  that  free¬ 
dom  and  nationality  to  which  he  aspired,  but  the  sum  of  all  the 
practical  misgovemment  under  which  he  suffered  ?  If  he  righted 
himself,  Austria  stept  in  and  repressed  him.  If  he  failed,  and 
fled  over  the  border,  she  delivered  him  up.  She  countenanced, 
upheld,  and — when  necessary,  as  in  1821  and  1831,  —  restored, 
the  petty  despotisms  which  the  people  had  overthrown.  She  gave 
good  and  unheeded  counsel  to  the  ducal  or  priestly  overseer, 
while  she  riveted  the  broken  chain  of  the  slave.  /  Her  Govern- 
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ment  was  the  great  insurance  office  for  the  otherwise  dangerous 
speculations  of  tyranny.  This  was  what  the  Italians  aspired  to 
change,  and  the  aspiration  had  the  thorough  sympathy  of  most 
Englishmen.  The  shock  of  February  came,  and  the  passionate 
desire  soon  broke  forth  in  acts.  With  the  tidings  that  the  great 
capital  of  Lombardy  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
Austrians,  the  cry  of  independence  went  through  the  land.  Of 
the  minor  princes  some  fled,  some  bowed  before  the  storm ;  the 
force  of  Charles  Albert  was  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  —  with 
the  accession  of  a  disciplined  army  and  a  recognised  government 
—  the  war  of  Independence  became  a  reality. 

He  who  now  drew  the  ‘  sword  of  Italy,’  with  divided 
thoughts  but  a  determined  hand,  that  flinched  neither  before 
scruples  nor  fears,  was  dearly  to  merit  that  appellation  which 
flattery  and  patriotic  hope  had  by  anticipation  conferred  on 
him.  Future  moralists  will  rejoice  in  one  more  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  eternal  moral  of  vain  hopes  and  defeated  ambition ; 
future  satirists  may  in  different  phrases  apply  their  *  Expende 
‘  Hannibalem  ’  to  the  king  of  North  Italy  and  the  broken¬ 
hearted  exile  of  Oporto.  For  ourselves,  the  only  moral  we 
should  value  on  the  subject  would  be  that,  be  it  what  it  might, 
which  a  great  dramatist  would  convey  in  telling  the  story  of 
Charles  Albert,  which  has,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  the  tragical 
interest  and  completeness  of  a  drama. 

His  early  career,  sketched  in  the  bitter  lines  of  the  Italian 
satirist,  where  he  represents,  as  bowing  before  the  crowned 
emperor  at  hlilan,  foremost  among  the  slavish  princes  of 
Italy,— 

‘  II  Savojardo  di  rimorsi  giallo 

Quei  che  purgo  di  gloria  un  breve  fallo 
A1  Trocadero,’ 

had,  in  the  lapse  of  nefirly  thirty  years  of  time,  and  seventeen 
of  a  generally  tranquil  reign,  nearly  passed  from  the  mind  of 
Europe ;  but  it  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Italians,  and  still  less, 
we  may  be  sure,  by  himself.  The  liberalism  of  his  youth, 
adopted,  probably,  rather  in  shallow  enthusiasm  than  with  any 
formed  intention  of  betrayal,  may  have  been  utterly  worn  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  and  despotic  king ;  but  it  was  not 
by  hanging  his  palace  with  pictures  of  the  storming  of  the  Tro¬ 
cadero  that  he  could  hide  the  stain  left  on  his  reputation  by  the 
events  of  1821,  or  drive  from  a  mind  capable  of  generous  feeling 
the  recollection  of  deserted  friends.  At  length,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  liberalisra  was  again  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Italy  called  upon  him  for  pt>pular  changes,  which —  will¬ 
ingly  or  not  —  he  and  his  advisers  were  wise  enough  to  see  the 
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necessity  of  conceding.  Yet,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  concessions  would  preserve  him  through  the  coming  storm. 
Suddenly  the  revolt  of  Lombardy  presented  him  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  effacing  the  blot,  and  winning  more  than  had  before 
seemed  possible  to  the  ambition  of  his  ambitious  family.  The 
prince-Carbonaro  might  yet  be  known  as  the  prince  of  his 
house  who  had  carried  its  fortunes  to  an  unprecedented  height ; 
the  betrayer  of  the  liberal  cause  might  yet  be  famous  to  all  time 
as  tbe  liberator  of  Italy.  The  instinct  of  immediate  safety,  and  1 
a  lofty  and  long  cherished  ambition,  pointed  in  the  same  direc-  j 
tion  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  as  the  ' 
natural  and  necessary  recompense  for  driving  out  the  foreigner. 
Never  was  a  nobler  prize  held  out  to  ambition  than  that  with 
which  destiny  tempted  Charles  Albert,  and,  in  the  sequel,  all  but 
gave  only  to  snatch  away.  He  has  been  severely  blamed  for 
(as  his  conduct  is  generally  described)  yielding  to  the  temptation 
held  out,  and  making  unprovoked  war  on  a  neighbouring  power. 
Without  determining  how  far  there  may  have  been  involved  in 
his  position  a  real  conflict  of  duties,  we  may  say  that, — while  it 
would  probably  not  have  been  a  conscientious  motive  which  could 
have  held  him  back,  yet, —  the  explanation  of  his  conduct  must 
undoubtedly  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  mere  vulgar 
love  of  acquisition.  It  was  an  impulse  from  within,  as  well  as 
the  pressure  from  without,  which  had  led  the  benevolent  and 
Austrian  duke  of  Tuscany  to  assure  his  subjects  that  he  was 
*  before  all  things  an  Italian  prince  ;  ’  and  this  impulse,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  strong  at  Turin  as  well  as  at  Florence.  ‘,We  see  no 
advantage  in  confusing  with  such  acts  as  the  robbery  of  Silesia  or 
of  Texas  an  attempt  which,  compared  not  simply  with  the  best  of 
these,  but  with  many  other  historical  successes  of  fairer  aspect, 
was  altogether  just  and  glorious, — a  deed  which  the  presence  of 
strong  compulsion  redeemed  from  gratuitousness,  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  lofty  motives  at  least  from  meanness.  In  distinguishing,  I 
as  we  may  and  ought,  the  right  of  the  Milanese  to  rise  against  ) 
the  Austrians,  from  the  right  of  the  king  of  Piedmont  to  assist 
them  in  the  quarrel,  we  must  not  forget  how  far  the  considera¬ 
tions,  which  justify  the  Lombards,  go  to  redeem  from  reprobation 
the  conduct  of  their  ally.  The  cause  was  noble,  and  its  success 
desirable,  even  if  Charles  Albert  had  personally  no  right  to  give 
the  aid  which  made  victory  possible.  His  having  done  so  will 
remain  one  of  those  acts  which  some  defend,  not  without  mis¬ 
giving,  and  others  censure,  not  without  sympathy. 

The  war  began  with  the  fairest  hopes  and  most  promising 
success.  On  one  side  was  a  veteran  general,  with  a  brave  and 
disciplined  but  greatly  outnumbered  army,  with  but  a  doubtful 
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possibility  of  reinforcements  reaching  them,  with  the  prestige  of 
a  failing  cause  against  them,  with  the  empire  whose  rights  they 
mfuntained  apparently  falling  to  pieces  behind  them,  and  in  a 
country  in  which,  as  it  was  then  said,  they  had  not  a  friend. 
On  the  other  side,  fronting  them,  and  forcing  them  back  from 
point  to  point,  was  the  Piedmontese  army,  not  less  brave,  more 
numerous,  flushed  with  success,  and  in  a  country  in  which  it 
ought  at  least  to  have  found,  and  might  have  expected  to  find, 
three  recruits  for  every  disabled  soldier.  A  king  to  whom  his 
army  had  long  been  a  passion,  and  whose  all  was  staked  on  suc¬ 
cess,  led  them  with  hereditary  courage,  emulated  by  his  sons. 
The  other  princes  of  Italy, —  some  willingly  some  unwillingly, — 
or  the  governments,  which  the  popular  will  had  imposed  on  the 
princes,  had  joined  the  league.  And  the  question  broadly  put 
might  seem  to  be,  whether  30,  40,  or  50,000  men,  under  any 
leader,  even  if  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and  Hannibal  were  fus^ 
into  one,  in  the  person  of  an  octogenarian  Austrian  general, 
could  conquer  a  population  o#  more  than  twenty  millions,  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  in  earnest  (whatever  might  be  surmised  concerning 
their  rulers),  with  two  large  regular  armies  already  on  foot, 
the  Piedmontese  and  the  Neapolitan,  —  with  inexhaustible 
materials  for  more,  —  and  with  the  cry  of  a  holy  war  in  the 
mouths  of  all,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  hearts  of  many. 

We  all  know  how  the  anticipations  of  the  world,  and  not 
only  the  anticipations,  but  the  hoi)es,  even  of  many  at  least  in 
England,  who  were  friends  to  Italy  without  being  enemies  to 
Austria,  were  contradicted  by  the  result,  and  how  that  result 
was  viewed  even  by  many  who  most  regretted  it,  w'ith  a  sad 
and  involuntary  admiration  for  its  main  instrument. 

Kadetsky  reconquered  not  Lombardy  only  for  Austria,  but 
the  respect  and  even  the  unwdlling  sympathy  of  those  who 
wished  best  to  the  success  of  his  opponents.  The  history  of 
this  generation  may  furnish  names  more  brilliant  by  chance  or 
by  merit;  but  it  will  scjircely  furnish  one  identified  with  so 
great  a  service  to  the  State  he  has  served.  The  dominion  of 
Austria  in  Italy  may  be  even  more  anti-national  than  in  Hun¬ 
gary;  but  the  campaign  of  1848  in  Italy  will  bring  more  honour 
to  the  name  of  Austria  than  that  of  1849  in  Hungary.  In 
whatever  cause,  men  will  always  honour  manhood :  and  the 
most  earnest  votary  of  Italian  liberty,  looking  at  the  struggle 
which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  on  Lombardy  from  March 
to  August,  will  select  from  the  crowd  of  combatants  one  hero 
to  admire ;  —  that  old  man  of  eighty-three,  —  the  idol  of  his 
army,  the  determined  soldier  of  a  dominion  which  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  destruction,  the  one  prop  of  Austria  in  Italy,  doing  his 
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duty,  whoever  might  fail  In  theirs,  shaken  as  little  by  sedition 
at  Vienna  as  by  revolt  at  Milan, —  master  of  the  ground  he 
stood  on,  and  resolved  to  hold  that  at  least  for  Austria  and  the 
Kaiser,  —  sternly,  tenaciously,  undoubtingly  maintaining  the 
rights  of  a  State  convulsed  by  struggles  which  many  thought  the 
struggles  of  death,  and  those  of  a  dynasty  which  might  not 
survive  to  thank  him  for  his  victory.  Even  if  political  partizan- 
ship  or  the  hatred  of  impassioned  patriotism  strike  out  the  jtistum 
from  the  eulogy  due  to  the  foremost  defender  of  the  cause  which 
they  disapprove,  there  will  still  remain  indestructible  reverence 
for  the  man,  ‘  tenacem  propositi,'  resolute  to  do  that  which  he 
has  determined  should  be  done. 

Of  all  men  the  Italians  should  look  firmly  and  earnestly 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  who  showed  so  conspicuously 
the  qualities  in  which  they  particularly  failed.  Men  of  all 
nations  do  sometimes  require  teaching, — and  perhaps  out  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  Italians  some  large  portion  required  to  be 
taught, — that,  when  matters  once  come  to  blows,  many  compli¬ 
cated  things  are,  by  that  simple  process,  placed  on  a  single 
issue.  Not  only  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  cause,  — not 
only  the  readiness  of  individuals  to  die  for  their  country  —  not 
only  unanimity  of  sentiment, — all  these  maybe  there:  And  yet  V 
the  battle  shall  be  to  the  strong,  to  those  who  choose  their  end  / 
boldly  and  their  means  wisely,  and  use  them  to  the  utmost  per-  ; 
severingly.  Enthusiasm,  to  be  respected,  must  be  deep  as  well 
as  real :  circoli  are  not  regiments,  terrifying  proclamations 
do  not  dispense  with  accurate  drilling.  There  may  be  flashes 
and  outbursts  of  real  feeling, — demonstrations  of  passion  by  no 
means  fictitious  in  a  cause  worthy  of  the  truest  passion  ;  floods 
of  merited  invective,  patriotic  tears,  embracings,  eloquence,  and 
cflusions  without  end.  Yet,  compared  with  all  these,  the  stern  ) 
stroke  of  the  world-dividing  sword  shall  not  be  ignoble.  / 

There  is  another  lesson  too.  The  fable  of  the  bundle  of  I 
sticks  is  probably  older  than  the  Pyramids :  but  the  Ionian 
cities,  conquered  more  than  2000  years  ago  one  by  one  by  the 
generals  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Italians  of  1848,  alike  had  to  learn  its 
moral.  The  actual  force  contributed  by  the  Lombards  in  aid  of 
Charles  Albert’s  operations  we  take  from  the  following  passage 
of  General  Pepe :  —  ‘  Towards  the  end  of  April,  Charles  Albert 

*  marched  with  his  columns  towards  the  Mincio,  which  he  passed. 

*  He  had  under  his  command  60,000  Piedmontese,  5000  Tuscans, 

‘  3000  men  from  Pai-ma  and  Modena,  1 7,000  from  the  Roman 

*  States,  5000  Lombard  volunteers ;  in  all,  90,000  men ;  without 

*  including  large  Lombard  battalions  which  were  being  formed 
‘  with  much  celerity.’  Whether  these  large  battalions  were 
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formed  with  sufficient  celerity  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the 
struggle,  or  what  part  they  took,  is  not  clear:  certainly,  they 
never  took  a  very  active  or  efficient  part.  But  5000  volunteers 
—  yes,  that  was  the  actual  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the 
Pi^montese  army,  the  nucleus  and  main  support  of  the  struggle, 
from  provinces  rivalling  Piedmont  in  population  and  wealth, 
themselves  the  seat  of  the  war,  of  which  their  freedom  was 
the  prize.  The  Milanese,  in  short,  thought  the  work  was  done, 
or  as  good  as  done ;  they  mistook  commencement  for  comple¬ 
tion,  —  an  error  how  frequent  and  how  fatal  1  Having  acceded, 
rather  grudgingly,  to  the  union  with  Piedmont,  they  seemed  to 
leave  their  quarrel  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  North  Italy ; 
with  something  (one  is  disposed  to  guess)  of  the  feeling  of  a 
man  who  has  disposed  of  the  responsibility  of  liis  suit  in  the 
hands  of  his  lawyer.  With  a  rash  confidence  in  the  result 
rather  than  a  base  supineness,  they  waited  for  the  capitulation 
or  final  retreat  of  R^etsky,  exactly  as  the  Sicilians  waited 
for  the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  when  they  might  have 
won  it  and  their  {permanent  liberty  by  a  calculated  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money.  The  result  was  similar  and  similarly  merited 
in  both  cases. 

The  inefficient  support  given  to  Charles  Albert  was,  however, 
due  not  only  to  this  idle  temerity,  but  to  a  perversity,  if  pos¬ 
sible  yet  more  culpable,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  active, 
if  not  most  influential,  parties  which  divided  the  Italians.  If 
there  was  one  cause  which  even  more  than  the  defection  of 
Pius  or  of  Naples  contributed  to  Charles  Albert’s  failure,  that 
cause  w'as  the  want  of  hearty  support  from  the  so-called  Repub¬ 
licans.  That  party  includes  men  who  have  suffered  much  and 
for  years  in  a  cause  which  for  them  is  the  cause  of  Italy.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  this  reason  onjy,  we  should  be  little  disposed 
to  echo  a  great  part  of  the  accusations  flung  profusely  on  this 
unfortunate  party ;  which  has  been  made,  not  always  justly,  the 
scapegoat  of  revolutionary  sin,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  But  on 
the  present  most  serious  point  of  charge,  the  whole  world  con¬ 
demns  the  Republicans,  and  we  cannot  acquit  them.  Their  head 
and  mouthpiece  himself  has  precluded  us  from  doing  so.  It  is 
not  merely  on  the  strongly  supported  and  unanimous  complaints 
of  the  Piedmontese  and  their  immediate  adherents  that  we  base 


this  painful  conclusion.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1849 
three  letters  appeared  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  with  the  signature  of 
Giuseppe  Mazzlni,  containing  an  exposition,  in  the  interest 
and  behalf  of  the  Italian  Republicans,  of  the  character  of  the 
struggle  of  1848,  and  the  main  causes  of  its  failure.  That 
manifesto  alone  seemed  to  condemn  the  Republicans  on  this 
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specific  charge, — that  they  did  not,  in  the  campaign  of  1848, 
do  their  utmost  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  enemy.  It  is  a 
charge  which  we  intentionally  place  thus  in  the  most  naked 
and  court-martial  form,  because  we  think  it  requires  to  be  thus 
limited;  and  because  thus  limited,  and  accompanied  with  all 
possible  palliatory  defences  and  mitigations,  —  such  as  general 
disunion,  want  of  time  for  preparation,  the  superseding  of  all 
their  plans  alike  for  campaigning  and  for  government,  by  others 
of  a  more  monarchical  nature,  and  a  distrust  of  their  prepon¬ 
derating  ally, — we  yet  feel  it  to  be  a  most  heavy  charge,  and 
one  from  which  we  would  most  willingly  have  acquitt^  men 
wanting  neither  courage  nor  foresight. 

Mazzini’s  recent  publication,  ‘  Royalty  and  Republicanism  in 
‘  Italy,’  directed  as  it  is  expressly  to  the  vindication  of  the 
Republicans,  appears  to  us  to  convey  an  equivalent  admission ; 
especially  in  a  remarkable  passage  at  pp.  55,  56.  M.  Mazzini 
being  at  Milan,  where  the  dissensions  of  the  Republicans  and 
the  Moderate  Provisional  Government  were  extreme,  there  came 
to  him  *  sent  from  the  camp,  a  bearer  of  strange  propositions,  an 

*  old  friend  and  loyal  patriot.’  The  propositions  were  in  effect — 
that  the  Republicans  should  heartily  support  the  King  and  the 
fusion  of  Piedmont  with  Lombardy  —  in  short,  give  up  the 
idea  of  an  Italian  Republic,  and  that  they  should  in  return  have 
influence  in  framing  the  constitution  of  North  Italy.  ‘  He  pro- 
‘  posed  also  an  interview  with  the  King  and  I  know  not  what 

*  beside.’  ‘  We,  the  Republicans,  had  three  ideas,’  says  M. 
Mazzini ;  ‘  first,  the  independence  of  Italy;  next  the  unity,  witk- 

*  out  which  independence  is  a  lie  ;  third,  the  Republic.’  Unity, 
in  M.  Mazzini’s  conception,  was  essential.  The  Republic  he 
was  willing  to  postpone.  What  he  required  of  the  King  was 
explicitly  to  declare  for  that  unity.  ‘  Since  .all  the  governments 

*  were  hostile  to  him,  he  must  break  with  them  all  avowedly, 
‘  and  assemble  around  him  —  united  and  exalted  by  one  great 
‘  thought —  all  the  patriots  which  Italy  could  number,  from  the 
‘  Alps  to  the  furthest  confines  of  Sicily.  Thus  we  should  have 

*  known  that  he  spoke  and  intended  to  act  seriously,  and  we 

*  should  have  used  every  effort  to  raise  in  his  aid  all  the  revo- 
‘  lutionary  elements  of  Italy.  If  he  did  not  mean  this,  better  was 

*  it  to  leave  us  in  peace.'  M.  Mazzini  afteryrards  gives  the  de¬ 
claration  which,  or  something  like  which,  he  desired  that  Charles 
Albert  should  issue  in  accordance  with  this  view.  The  first 
words  are,  ‘  I  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  unity  of  our 

*  country :  ’  it  calls,  in  inflated  language,  on  the  Italians  to  over¬ 
throw  the  barriers  (i.  e.  the  governments)  which  separate  them, 
and  assemble  round  the  King.  <  In  the  name  of  God  and 
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*  Italy  I  tear  the  ancient  treaties  which  kept  you  dismembered, 

*  and  which  are  dripping  with  your  blood.’  This,  then,  was 
M.  Mazzini’s  sine  qua  non  :  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  all  the 
existing  governments  of  Italy,  whether  vacillating,  neutral,  or 
friendly.  If  Charles  Albert  would  do  this,  the  Republicans 
would  raise  in  his  aid  all  the  elements  at  their  command. 

*  If  he  did  not  mean  this,  it  was  better  to  leave  us  at  peace.* 

*  The  friend  departed :  a  few  days  after  I  was  shown  a  letter 

*  of  Castagneto’s,  which  said,  “  I  see  very  well  nothing  can  be 

*  “  done  on  that  side and  I  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  when  may 

*  we  expect  an  idea,  generous,  potent  in  its  spirit  of  love, 

*  containing  the  future  of  a  nation,  to  take  root  in  the  heart  of 
‘  a  king?’ 

We  will  not  ask  whether  fivnaticism  can  ever  be  generous, 
but  we  will  ask  whether  Castagneto’s  remark  was  not  justified ; 
whether  the  course  pointed  out  was  the  way  to  union ;  whether 
it  was  defensible  on  the  score  of  prudence  or  practicability,  to 
say  nothing  of  right?  M.  Mnzzini  does  not  give  the  date  of 
the  interview;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  context,  that  it  was 
earlier  than  the  12th  of  May.  At  that  time  Naples  was  still 
on  the  Italian  side,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  whom  this 
declaration  would  have  made  an  enemy’s  army.  We  note  the 
passage,  however,  not  for  discussion,  but  as  showing,  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans,  that  they  did  not  do  their  utmost  to 
overthrow  the  Austrijins.  General  Pepe  himself  is,  as  he  takes 
abundant  opportunities  of  telling  us,  a  republican  in  principle  ; 
in  fact  we  take  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  school  prevalent 
in  1789,  but  somewhat  antiquated  now,  which  drew  its  models 
and  its  ideas  from  the  heroes  of  Plutarch.  As  such  he  of  course 
disapproves  of  kingly  government  in  itself;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  giving,  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  his 
earnest  support  to  the  destined  king  of  North  Italy;  neither 
does  it  prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  honest  intentions 
and  devoted  courage  of  tlie  king  and  his  army  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  selfish  folly  of  the  patriots  on  the  other.  How  different 
from  the  language  of  Mazzini,  and  still  more  of  Savelli !  Take' 
this  summary  of  the  causes  of  the  failure:  — 

*  But  for  this  once  fortune  seemed  to  protect  Italy,  by  a  royal  ex¬ 
ception  in  her  favour.  The  only  one  of  her  princes  of  real  Italian 
dynasty,  and  able  to  dispose  of  an  army  of  almost  100, OOO  valiant 
men,  warmly  embraced  the  national  cause.  This  circumstance  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  Italy,  if  the  valorous 
prince,  who  had  the  generosity  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  intrepid 
Lombards,  had  not  been  perpetually  thwarted  by  a  proud  and  poor 
aristocracy,  by  his  Jesuit  clergy,  and  by  no  small  number  of  patriots, 
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some  of  whom,  through  ignorance,  others  through  self-interest,  acted 
to  the  prejudice  of  Italy,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  the  most  sense¬ 
less  anachronisms,  since  they  were  more  impatient  to  obtain  liberal 
institutions  than  to  drive  away  the  foreigner,  whose  presence  signified 
slavery.  Why  did  they  not  remember  those  magnanimous  words  of 
Charles  Albert,  “  L’ltalia  fark  da  se  ”  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
misfortunes,  this  prince  would  have  redeemed  Italy  —  thanks  to  his 
own  valour  and  that  of  his  troops,  and  in  spite  of  the  want  of  a  mind 
to  organise  an  army  and  lead  it  to  the  enemy.’  (Pp.  297,  298.) 

’  Yes,  in  spite  of  errors  and  evil  fortune,  and  the  defection  of 
false  and  half-hearted  friends,  the  independence  of  Italy  must 
have  been  achieved,  had  those  who  really  desired  it  but  had  the 
common  and  obvious  prudence,  at  a  time  when  imprudence  was 
a  crime,  to  postpone  other  questions  for  the  moment,  and  strive 
with  one  will  for  the  one  object  of  making  her  so. 

In  pointing  out  reluctantly,  and  if  with  some  anger  with  more 
sorrow,  these  causes  of  the  Italian  failure,  we  cannot,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  forget  the  serious  and  less  avoidable  evils  which  arose 
from  other  sources.  Among  the  heaviest  blows  must  be  coimted, 
the  two  greatest  defections  from  the  apparent  unanimity  of  all  < 
Italy  against  the  foreigner  —  those  of  the  King  of  Naples  and 
of  the  Poj)e  —  events  almost  coincident  in  time,  parallel  in  im-  ( 
portance,  and  probably  not  without  connexion,  more  or  less 
direct.  We  defer  a  fuller  notice  of  these  events  to  its  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  outline  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Italian 
revolution,  which  we  now  propose  to  trace. 

— ^The  great  revolt  of  ^lilan  broke  out  on  the  1 8th  of  March, 
1848.  This  event,  which  did  not  cause,  undoubtedly  precipi¬ 
tated,  the  intervention  of  the  Sardinian  Government;  though  the 
language  held  by  its  organs,  the  gathering  of  forces  on  the  line 
of  the  Ticino,  and  the  general  tendency  of  events,  had  prepared 
even  Austria  to  expect  such  a  step.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  very  night  of  the  23d  that  the  great  resolution  appears  to 
have  been  finally  taken.*  Under  date  of  that  day,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Piedmont  addressed  simultaneously  to  the  ‘  peoples  of 

*  Lombardy  and  Venice,’  and  to  the  envoy  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  two  documents  of  somewhat  different  tone.  The 
first  spoke  the  language  of  a  rightful  and  determined  deliverer, 
rejoicing  in  the  happier  destinies  which  at  length  smiled  on  the 

*  intrepid  defenders  of  trampled  rights,’  and  offering  to  the 
Italian  cities  the  help  which  *  brother  expects  from  brother  and 
‘  friend  from  friend.’  The  note  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
was  apologetic  rather  than  denunciatory.  Preserving  the  forms 
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of  diplomacy,  rather  than  assigning  a  real  reason,  it  grounded  the 
royal  right  to  interfere  on  the  defensive  treaty  lately  signed 
between  Austria  and  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  which  it 
assumed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  reversionary  rights  of  Sardinia ; 
then,  touching  shortly  on  a  more  operative  reason  in  the  danger 
to  which  the  ferment  in  Lombardy  might  expose  the  throne  of 
Piedmont,  should  a  republic  be  proclmmed  at  !Milan,  the  king, 
finally,  considered  himself  obliged  to  take  such  measures  as  by 
preventing  the  movement  in  Lombardy  from  becoming  a  repub¬ 
lican  one,  shall  spare  Piedmont  and  the  rest  of  Italy  the  calamities 
which  might  ensue  if  that  form  of  government  was  proclaimed. 

Contrasted,  these  documents  look  insincere ;  combined,  they 
contain  the  truth.  There  was  real  fear,  and  there  was  also  real 
sympathy.  The  more  ignoble  was  the  more  diplomatic  motive. 
Some  additional  colour  of  right  was  sought  to  be  obtained  for 
this  motive  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  the  chiefs  of  the 
Milanese,  being  actually  in  possession  of  their  city,  sent  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  the  King  to  entreat  his  interference  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  that  the  final  resolution  was  taken.  But  this  is  really 
of  little  importance.  If  the  Sardinian  interference ‘to  preserve 
order  in  Milan  —  in  other  language,  the  Sardinian  attack  on 
Austria  —  is  to  be  justified,  it  must  be  on  other  grounds  than  a 
deputation  from  Milan,  which  was  sure  to  follow  upon  the 
success  of  the  Milanese. 

The  revolt  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  *  five  days’  of  Milan; 
it  was,  however,  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  that  Radetsky  com¬ 
menced  his  retreat,  after  several  days  of  bloody  and  exhausting 
struggle.  We  have  his  own  testimony  to  the  severity  of  the 
contest.  Words  almost  fail  the  old  warrior  in  speaking  of  his 
soldiers.  He  is  forced  to  omit  details,  but 

‘  One  observation,’  he  says,  *  I  muk  make :  my  troops  are  really 
wonderful ;  they  perform  impossibilities,  and  maintain  their  courage, 
though  they  have  now  enjoyed  no  rest  for  four  days,  and  have  fought 
in  the  most  dreadful  weather.  It  almost  breaks  my  heart  that  such 
courage  should  not  be  employed  against  on  open  enemy.’  * 

That  is,  we  presume,  an  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Such 
prtuse  of  the  assailed  is  in  itself  praise  of  the  assailants ;  but  let 
us  hear  the  Marshal  again  on  the  temper  of  the  Milanese,  for 
which  our  readers  perhaps  may  be  able  to  find  another  word 
than  fanaticism:  — 

‘  On  the  20th,’  says  the  Report,  ‘  the  contest  w  as  renewed  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  and  many  victims  fell  on  both  sides.  The  Field- 
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marshal  could  still  give  no  account  of  his  losses,  as  he  had  no  time 
to  ascertain  them  with  any  precision.  In  Milan  the  very  foundations 
of  the  city  were  torn  up ;  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  barricades 
crossed  the  streets,  and  the  enemy  displayed,  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans,  80  great  circumspection  and  audacity,  that  it  was  evident  that 
military  leaders  of  foreign  extraction  must  have  been  placed  at  their 
head.  “  The  character  of  this  people,”  says  the  Field-marshal,  “  has 
become  quite  changed ;  fanaticism  has  seized  every  rank,  every  age, 
“  and  every  sex.”  ’* 

‘  O  si  sic  omnia  !'  It  needed  but  a  few  months’  steady  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  same  temper  to  have  assured  and  justified  the 
independence  of  Italy. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Milanese,  the 
Marshal  states  himself  to  have  been  successful  in  every  conflict ; 
which  may  be  true,  though  it  is  clear  that  he  made  no  deep 
impression  on  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  The  want 
of  provisions,  the  interruption  of  the  communications,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  risk  in  which  he  would  be  placed  by  the 
expected  advance  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  forced  him,  re¬ 
luctantly,  from  ]\Iilan.t  He  retreated  towards  Lodi,  ‘  in  order 
*  to  avoid  the  large  towns.’  {  An  attempt  was  made  to  stop  him 
at  Melegnagno,  which  he  stormed  and  burned ;  and  he  reached 
Lodi  unmolested,  with  the  intention  of  occupying  the  line 
of  the  Adda,  and  renewing  his  attack  on  Milan.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  revolt  was  universal,  and  its  success  almost 
equally  so.  Venice  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians, 
almost  without  a  blow ;  and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  heard  the 
Republic  proclaimed  once  more  by  the  voice  of  Manin — one 
who  bore  the  same  name  with  the  last  Doge  of  Venice  and 
an  opposite  character.  The  example  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  other  towns  of  the  Venetian  provinces;  large  bodies  of 
Italian  troops  went  over  to  their  countrymen ;  Radetsky  aban¬ 
doned  the  line  of  the  Adda,  and  retreated  to  that  of  the  Mincio ; 


*  Report  from  Field-marshal  Radetsky.  * 

t  It  is  stated  in  the  report  referred  to,  that  Radetsky  was  driveit 
from  Milan  by  want  of  provisions  and  the  declaration  of  war  from 
Piedmont.  This  is  clearly  incorrect,  as  has  been  shown.  The  retreat 
being  on  the  21st  or  22d,  the  declaration  of  war  conveyed  in  the 
address  to  the  Popoli  di  Lombardia  e  Venezia,  being  dated  the  23d, 
and  appearing,  in  fact,  on  the  24th. 

^  We  note  this  as  an  indication,  thus  early,  of  the  alleged  difference 
of  feeling  between  the  toicns  and  the  country  respecting  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  difference  existed  in  some  degree ; 
though  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  into  a  proof  that  the  Austrian 
rule  was  p>)ptdar  with  the  majority. 
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and  a  sharp  action  on  the  12th  of  April  gave  to  the  Pied¬ 
montese  that  river,  along  wliich  they  took  up  strong  positions, 
the  forces  under  Kadetsky  being  concentrated  in  front  of  Verona. 
In  these  great  provinces,  a  month  before  under  the  sway  of 
Austria,  the  ground  she  held  was  reduced  to  the  points  occupied 
by  her  army  under  Radetsky ;  but  the  points  w’ere  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  world,  and  so  occupied,  became  the 
turning  point  of  the  campaign.  He  stood  hrm  and  waited; 
hoping  for  reinforcements  from  the  Tyrol,  and  yet  more  from 
the  junction  of  the  corps  advancing  under  Nugent  on  the  side 
of  Venice,  through  the  province  of  F riuli. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  General  Pej)e,  as  well  as  of  others,  that 
time  which  might  have  been  better  emph>yed  was  wasted  in 
front  of  the  position  of  Radetsky,  and  especially  in  the  siege  of 
Peschiera.  At  the  end  of  May  Radetsky  attempted  to  relieve  the 
fortress  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Sardinian  lines ;  and  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  May  were  days  of  sharp  fighting ;  but  at  Goito, 
on  the  30th,  he  sufiered  a  severe  repulse,  and  Peschiera  almost 
simultaneously  surrendered.  Doubtless  this  was  an  important 
military  achievement,  but  more  brilliant  than  useful.  *  This  suc- 

*  cess,’  says  General  Pepe  with  some  naivete, — or  rather  his  trans¬ 
lator, — ‘  would  have  been  an  advantage  had  it  not  had  the  most 

*  fatal  results;’  results  summed  up  in  its  having  lost  more  time  than 
it  was  worth.  Events  had  not  stood  still  in  the  meantime.  While 
Radetsky  was  holding  Charles  Albert  at  bay  on  the  Miiicio,  the 
corps  under  Nugent  was  coming  down  from  the  passes  of  Friuli. 
Nugent  made  his  way  into  and  through  the  V'enetian  provinces, 
in  spite  of  a  somewhat  ineflBcient  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Papal  troops  and  volunteers  under  General  Durando,  and  other 
free  corps ;  and  before  the  end  of  June,  the  main  body  had 
joined  !^detsky  at  Verona,  leaving  the  reserve  before  Vicenza. 
By  a  movement  which  —  following  close  on  the  battles  of  May 
and  capture  of  Peschiera  —  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
retreat,  the  Field-marshal  suddenly  withdrew  from  Verona,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  —  fell  upon  Durando  at  Vicenza, 
—  compelled  him  with  the  forces  under  his  orders,  amounting  to 
15,000  men,  to  a  capitulation  on  the  terms  of  retiring  from 
Lombardy,  and  of  taking  no  part  against  the  Austrians  for  three 
months,  —  and  returned  to  Verona  before  his  enemy  there  had 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  or  had  discovered 
its  real  object  The  result  of  this  signal  success  was,  to  place 
successively,  and  almost  without  a  blow,  Treviso,  Padua,  and  in 
fine  all  the  Venetian  provinces  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Venice  and  the  Lagunes,  again  under  the  Austrian  rule. 

Before  this  time  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  had,  each 
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in  his  way,  contributed  their  share  to  the  ruin  of  the  Italian 
cause :  And  it  was  during  these  most  critical  days, — that  is,  during 
a  short  interval  of  time  including  the  battles  of  the  Mincid,  the 
capture  of  Peschiera  and  the  defeat  of  Durando, — that  Greneral 
Pepe,  still  in  nominal  command  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  was 
attempting  to  induce  the  troo{)s  to  act  rather  as  Italians  than  as 
servants  of  the  King,  and  to  follow  him  across  the  Po.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in  order  of  time,  to  notice  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  arose  the  calamitous  turn  of  things 
at  Naples  and  at  Rome.  The  ferment  which  pervaded  all  Italy, 
had,  up  to  the  end  of  1847,  produced  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  of  Naples.  This  Government  ac¬ 
cordingly,  personified  in  its  King,  occupied  in  the  popular  Italian 
mind  the  j)osition  precisely  opposed  to  that  of  Pius  IX., — 
op{)osed  as  hate  to  love,  as  despotism  to  freedom,  as  evil  to  good. 
At  last  the  ferment  made  itself  practically  felt  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies  itself,  first  at  Palermo,  and  then  at  Naples. 
Concession  was  necessary  — some  concession,  some  improvement ; 
and  the  King,  whether  by  accident  or  by  policy,  suddenly  and 
at  once  conceded  more  than  any  other  potentate  had  hitherto 
granted,  —  and  thereby  gave,  in  the  judgment  of  our  observing 
diplomatists,  a  strong  and  apparently  intended  impulse  to  the 
democratic  forces  in  all  the  other  States  which  had  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  popular  movement  so  much  earlier.  It  was 
the  hare  and  the  tortoise  reversed.  In  the  race  for  liberal  insti¬ 
tutions,  Naples  had  suddenly  started  from  sleep,  and  outrun 
Turin  and  Rome ;  and  they  were  now  eager  to  regain  their 
relative  position. 

Naples  having  thus  become,  in  M.  de  Lamartine’s  phrase,  a 
democratic  kingdom  of  the  level  of  1791,  gave,  by  her  accession 
to  the  war  of  liberation,  the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  army ;  which,  if  its  military  qualities  have  sometimes 
been  disputed  with  apparent  justice,  was  not  the  less  the  only 
regular  army  in  Italy  worth  mentioning  after  the  Piedmontese. 
In  all,  41,000  men  were  to  be  employed  in  the  campaign,  of 
whom  17,000  actually  marched ;  the  rest  were  to  follow ;  and  the 
command  of  all  was  vested  in  General  Pepe,  whom,  with  so  many 
others, — the  proscribed  liberals  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, — the 
reflux  of  the  wave  had  brought  suddenly  back  from  London  or 
Paris  to  Italy.  That  Fortune,  whose  strange  dealings  with 
men  and  things  do  indeed  give  the  impression  of  one  *  saevo 
‘  L^TA  negotio,’  throwing  al^ut  serious  interests  in  the  very 
insolence  of  sport ;  or  that  Destiny,  which  takes  up  and  casts 
aside  a  broken  or  no  longer  useful  tool,  to  be  resumed  when 
needed;  or  whatever  name  we  choose  to  give  to  the  power 
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whose  real  home  is  in  the  changing  hearts  and  wills  of  men  — 
had  brought  the  leader  of  the  last  generation’s  revolution  from 
afar  to  attempt  to  consolidate  another,  and  fail  again ;  to  be  for 
a  few  weeks  the  confidential,  or  at  least  intimate,  adviser  of  a 
King  whom  he  recollected  as  a  child ;  the  foremost  person  of 
his  native  city,  the  leader  of  her  army  to  a  national  war,  and,  in 
a  few  weeks  more,  a  disowned  and  soon  again  a  proscribed 
exile. 

So  considerable  a  force  could  not  but  have  had  most  sensible 
effects  on  the  result  of  the  war,  had  it  ever  come  into  action ; 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  do  so. 

General  Pepe  gives  us  some  account  of  the  interviews  between 
himself  and  the  King ;  in  which,  to  do  the  latter  justice,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  mislead  the  General  as  to 
his  inclinations.  He  did  not,  to  be  sure,  exactly  emulate  the 
simplicity  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  who,  with  *  frankness 
*  which  surprised  himself,’  as  we  confess  it  surprises  us,  took  an 
opportunity  of  explicitly  acquainting  his  reconciled  sovereign 
with  the  attempts  he  had  made  to  procure  in  England  the  means 
of  acting  against  him  in  Sicily.  But  General  Pepe,  even  before 
commencing  his  march,  received  written  directions  not  to  cross 
the  Po  without  further  orders ;  which  directions,  he  teUs  us,  he 
never  compromised  the  safety  of  the  King  by  mentioning  to  any 
one,  and  never  intended  to  obey.  We  may  say  here,  once  for  all, 
that  between  the  claims  of  It^y  on  the  one  side,  for  which  he 
had  been  half  his  life  in  exile ;  and  the  King  on  the  other,  who 
had,  we  can  hardly  say  entrusted  him  with,  but  permitted  him 
to  take,  the  command  of  his  troops,  —  General  Pepe  preferred, 
without  hesitation,  the  former.  He  obviously  followed  that 
which  he  thought  the  line  of  his  highest  duty,  and  we  leave  it 
to  others  to  contest  the  justice  of  his  choice.  He  tells  us,  frankly, 
as  he  does  every  thing,  that  he  found  the  soldiers  generally  de¬ 
voted  to  the  King,  rather  than  to  Italy;  and  he  made  it  an 
object  to  infuse  into  them  what  he  deemed  a  higher  loyalty. 
But  their  enthusiasm  for  Italian  nationality  was  obviously  weak 
enough ;  and  General  Pepe  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
what  might  be  made  of  their  military  emulation  in  front  of 
Austrian  bayonets. 

The  Sovereign  of  Home  was  committed  to  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  if  any  words  and  deeds  could  commit  him  short  of 
direct  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  He  had  authorised 
the  march  of  the  Roman  volunteers,  he  had  blest  their  banners, 
he  had  sent  his  troops  to  the  frontier,  which  he  knew  they 
would  cross.  He  had  sent  a  representative  to  the  camp  of 
Charles  Albert:  he  had  even  suffered  orders  to  be  sent  to  his 
general  to  place  himself  in  communication  with,  and  to  operate 
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in  concert  with  the  King.  Not  only  waa  he,  hiunanly  speaking, 
the  cause  and  origin,  as  his  name  was  still  the  watchword,  of  all 
the  bloody  strife ;  but  he  had  done,  ten  times  over,  what  no  con* 
scientious  man,  disapproving  of  the  war,  should  or  could  have  ^ 
done.  Suddenly  there  occurred  one  of  those  events  which,  slight  ( 
in  themselves,  sometimes  influence  the  destinies  of  nations.  The 
Pope’s  confessor  —  for  the  vicegerent  of  God  himself  confesses 
his  sins,  and  receives  absolution  for  them  from  human  hands  — >  / 
died.  The  importance,  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  this 
event,  is  illustrated  by  its  having  at  the  time  given  occasion  to 
some  rumour  of  that  suspicion,  so  commonly  excited  in  former 
times  by  important  and  unexpected  deaths  —  the  suspicion  of 
poison:  the  influence  of  the  confessor  had  been  believed  to 
be  so  great,  and  to  be  opposed  to  the  counter-influence  of  the 
retrograde  party.  His  death  took  place  early  in  ApriL  On 
the  29th  of  that  month  was  uttered  the  famous  ‘  Allocution’ 
in  the  consistory  of  Cardinals,  in  which  the  Pope  took,  for 
the  first  time,  a  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  the  new  ideas  and 
the  war.  Sharply  censuring  by  inference  those  who  demanded 
the  further  secularisation  of  the  government  at  Rome — pouring 
upon  them,  as  ‘  men  who  had  abused  benefits,’  the  bitter  unc¬ 
tion  of  priestly  forgiveness,  with  a  prayer  that  God  would 

*  avert  from  their  shoulders  the  scourge  which  awaits  ungrateful 

*  men,’  the  PontiflP  went  on  to  declare,  in  direct  words,  that  his 
conscience  was  too  tender  to  permit  him  to  undertake  a  war 
against  *  the  Germans,’  which  was  ‘  wholly  abhorrent  from  his 

*  counsels,’  and,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  his  character  as  the 
minister  of  peace  among  men.* 

We  are  not  judges  of  motives;  but  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  by  the  step  taken  at  this  crisis  Pius  simply  infiicted 

*  We  give  the  most  marked  passage  of  this  remarkable  document, 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  time.  It  might  furnish  texts  for 
twenty  ‘  Latter  day  Pamphlets  :’ — 

‘  But  when  now  some  desire  that  we,  likewise  with  the  other  people 
and  sovereigns  of  Italy,  should  undertake  a  war  against  the  Austrians, 
we  have  at  length  thought  it  our  duty,  that  in  this  your  solemn 
assembly,  we  clearly  and  openly  declare  that  that  is  wholly  abhorrent 
from  our  counsels,  seeing  that  we,  although  unworthy,  discharge  on 
earth  the  office  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  peace  and  lover  of 
charity ;  and  agreeably  to  the  duty  of  our  supreme  apostleship,  regard 
and  embrace  with  equal  paternal  earnestness  of  love,  all  tribes,  people, 
and  nations.  But  if  amongst  our  subjects,  nevertheless,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  are  dragged  away  by  the  example  of  the  other 
Italians,  in  what  manner  finally  shall  we  be  able  to  restrain  their 
ardour  V  ' 

Is  the  stain  of  Austrian  blood,  then,  so  much  deeper  on  a  Pope’s 
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the  heaviest  blow  in  his  power  on  the  cause  of  Italy,  and  the 
heaviest  blow  which  any  one  man  could  inflict.  He  gave  at 
(mce  an  excuse  for  desertion  and  flight  to  the  soldier,  and  to  the 
revolutionist  a  fulcrum  for  his  lever.  Taken  at  the  worst  it 
/  was  treachery ;  taken  at  the  best  it  was  an  abnegation  of  the 
k  capacity  and  duties  of  rule.  It  was  a  ‘judico  me  ipsum  cremari' 

\  — a  declaration  of  fitness  to  be  deposed. 

5  1  By  the  course  thus  adopted,  Pius  indeed  might  have  made 
his  deposition  seem  improbable,  had  be  not  made  a  compromise 
with  his  people  as  he  had  with  his  conscience.  They  excused 
him  from  declaring  the  war  which  he  permitted  them  to  make. 
He  did  not,  after  all,  order  his  troops  to  return  from  Lombardy. 
He  would  not  send  them ;  he  had  not  in  fact  sent  them ;  he 
would  not  make  war ;  but  his  people  would  go  to  war,  and  he 
let  them  go.  In  the  assembly  of  priests,  the  priest  protested  ; 
and  that  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  king.  As  for  the  duty 
which  would  have  been  incumbent  on  every  temporal  ruler,  of 
either  turning  his  protest  into  act,  or  laying  down  the  power 
which  he  could  not  exercise  according  to  his  notions  of  right, 
from  that  the  monarch  was  exempt: — the  said  monarch  being 

Ialso  the  representative  of  the  kingdom  of  right  on  earth.  Never 
was  the  practical  fallacy  involved  in  the  union  of  these  powers  [ 
brought  into  such  marked  prominence.  Pius  demonstrated  for 
•  himself,  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  his  successors,  the  insolubility  of 
the  problem,  which  they  insist  on  continuing  yet  to  try  to  solve. 

At  this  time  the  King  of  Naples  was  still  a  constitutional 
king,  waiting  the  first  meeting  of  his  parliament.  Between  him 
and  the  elected  deputies  a  violent  dispute  existed  already.  The 
nominal  ground  was  the  wording  of  the  oath  to  be  t^en  by 
them.  It  was  the  King’s  object  so  to  frame  it,  as  to  tie  them 
strictly  down  to  the  constitution  already  granted ;  it  was  theirs, 
to  avoid  being  so  limited.  The  real  ground,  as  even  this  state¬ 
ment  shows,  was  mutual,  rooted,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
mutually  just  suspicion.  A  change  of  tone  on  the  King’s  part, 
which  preceding  by  a  few,  and  but  a  few  days,  the  publication 
of  the  Pope’s  address,  probably  did  not  precede  the  knowledge 
of  its  contents,  deepened  the  distrust.  That  he  spoke  openly  to 
his  ministers  and  others  of  the  probable  recall  of  the  army  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  that  his  wish  fathered  that  thought,  no  one 
doubt^.  The  position  of  the  King  sending  his  army  to  the  | 
frontiers  to  fight  against  the  Austrians,  was  in  some  degree! 
parallel  to  that  of  Louis  XVI.  when  he  had  declared  war  against 
the  European  Powers  in  the  name  of  the  Revolution.  His 
character  and  his  resources,  in  the  affection  at  least  of  the 
troops  and  of  some  portion  of  the  people,  were  totally  different; 
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nnd  accordinirly  the  loth  of  May  was,  to  use  a  French  form  of 
speech, — a  10th  of  August  manque. 

Never  did  men  commit  a  heavier  offence  against  their  country 
than  those  who  forced  on  that  miserable  conflict.  It  was  a 
great  crime  and  an  inexcusable  folly.  The  King,  if  not  blame¬ 
less  for  the  course  which  led  to  his  being  attacked,  was  blameless 
in  resisting :  he  beat  his  enemies,  and  at  once  took  the  step  for  , 
which  they  had  laboured  to  give  him  an  excuse. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  General  Pepe,  in  command  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  at  Bologna,  received  despatches  from  Naples, 
directing  him  to  lead  back  the  troops,  or  resign  the  command 
for  that  purpose  to  General  Statella.  He  obeyed  the  order  so 
far  as  to  resign  his  command ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the 
people  of  Bologna,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  persuaded  him 
easily  to  resume  it  within  a  few  hours.  He  made  every  effort 
to  induce  the  troops  to  follow  him,  but  without  much  success. 

’  Always  more  devoted  to  the  King  than  to  Italy,  they  certainly 
I  had  little  inducement  to  follow  an  almost  unknown  general  any 
further  into  the  war :  considering  that  the  war  had  now  itself 
become  a  revolt  against  their  own  government,  and  held  out  to 
them  the  prospect  indeed  of  a  glorious  deliverance  which  they 
did  not  passionately  desire  to  accomplish,  but  coupled  with  the 
certainty  of  heavier  blows  than  ’they  cared  to  receive.  Out  of 
the  whole  force  under  his  orders  but  between  2000  and  3000 
followed  the  General  across  the  Po.  With  this  remnant,  faithful  > 
to  their  ideas  and  to  their  leader,  he  made  his  way  to  Venice, 
where  the  Provisional  Government  made  him  at  once  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  In  that  capacity  he  conducted  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  a  defence  which  the  advantages  of  the  position,  and 
the  steady  endurance  for  fifteen  months  of  the  inhabitants, 
enabled  him  to  protract  until  August,  1849 ;  and  to  the 
gallantry  of  which  he  can  quote  with  just  pride  the  testimony 
of  his  enemies.  Reduced  to  relinquish  his  hopes  of  serving  the 
Italian  cause  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  it  is  some 
credit  to  him  that  he  neither  despaired  of  success,  nor  shrank 
from  discharging  to  the  utmost  the  duties  which  fell  to  his  lot 
To  have  contributed  so  conspicuously  to  the  most  stainless  page 
of  the  Italian  revolution,  is  some,  though  not  an  adequate  con¬ 
solation  for  having  had  the  apparent  means  of  its  success  taken 
out  of  his  hands  at  the  very  moment  when  most  needed. 

The  order  of  recall  reached  Pepe  on  May  22d,  and  checked 
his  advance;  Peschiera  fell  on  May  30th,  Vicenza  on  June  11th. 
Had  the  Neapolitan  army  not  been  withdrawn,  it  would  at  this 
most  critical  point  of  the  contest  have  been  united  with  the 
corps  of  Durando,  forming  together  a  force  of  30,000  or  40,000 
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men,  under  the  orders  of  the  Neapolitan  general ;  a  force  which 
might  probably  have  made  Radetsky's  dash  upon  Vicenza  too 
imprudent  to  be  risked,  or  might  have  altered  its  result  if  made ; 
and  which  must,  in  any  case,  have  most  momentously  influenced 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Venetian  provinces.  If  the  King  of  ' 
Naples  wished  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  Austria,  he  chose  his 
time  well ;  perhaps  it  was  the  exact  moment  at  which  even  the 
sword  of  Naples  would  have  turned  the  scale. 

The  capture  of  Peschiera  was  loudly  bruited  as  a  triumph ; 
yet  all  keen  observers,  and  above  all  the  immovable  old  Marshal, 
saw  that  in  fact  the  tide  had  not  only  turned,  but  had  already 
ebbed  far.  He  had  stood  firm  against  its  full  fiow;  he  was 
now  prepared  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  its  receding: 
and  it  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  neither  simply  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  him,  nor  to  his  strategical  successes,  but  also  to 
his  counsel,  to  his  representations  of  the  chances  of  success  and 
his  earnest  remonstrances  against  yielding,  that  Austria  has  to 
attribute  the  preservation  of  the  whole  of  these  provinces,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which  she  was  on  the  point  of 
relinquishing.  How  did  the  Italians  at  this  moment  appreciate 
their  own  position  and  that  of  their  enemy?  Let  us  hear 
General  Pope’s  description  —  a  description  which  all  contem¬ 
porary  recollections  will  confirm :  — 

‘  Tliroughout  all  Italy  were  vaunted  the  taking  of  Peschiera, 
and  of  the  positions  of  Rivoli,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
Italians  in  several  encounters ;  but  all  mention  was  omitted  of  the 
fact,  that  Radetsky  had  received  most  powerful  aid,  that  he  was  again 
master  of  the- Venetian  provinces,  and  possessing  unmolested  com¬ 
munication  with  Austria,  could  obtain  whatever  succour  he  might 
need.’ 

Is  not  there  the  ‘  mot  d’enigme’ — an  adequate  explanation 
of  any  amount  of  disappointment  and  failure  ?  Men  who  will  / 
not  look  fairly  in  the  face  and  study  to  appreciate  the  facts  of  ) 
their  position,  are  self-condemned  to  the  defeat  which  they 
merit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  events  which  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  had  drawn  above  all  the  attention  of  the  states¬ 
men  whose  wish  and  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  day  by  day  was  endangered  by  the  contest  on  the 
Mincio.  France,  under  the  direction  of  her  lyrical  ruler,  had 
mustered  her  armies  on  the  frontier ;  to  do  what,  is  not  so  clear 
—  but  something  at  all  events.  M.  de  Lamartine’s  intention,  as 
referred  to  by  us  in  our  recent  article,  was  to  pass  the  Alps  in 
arms  t»  any  case ;  a  proceeding  which  would  have  had  results 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  result  which,  on  his  own  state- 
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ment,  was  mainly  contemplated  by  Lamartine  we  shall  notice 
shortly. 

England  sympathised,  and  could  not  but  sympathise,  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Italians.  It  would  have  been  useless,  as  it 
would  liave  been  false,  for  any  statesman,  speaking  in  her  name, 
to  have  wasted  words  in  disclaiming,  for  himself  or  his  coimtry,  ' 
the  existence  of  this  feeling ;  yet  she  had,  through  her  minister, 
communicated  fonnally  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  her  disapproba> 
tion  of  his  attack  on  Austria ;  and  she  might,  without  incon¬ 
sistency,  be  regarded  as  a  well  wisher  to  both  parties.  Unless 
the  matter  was  to  be  fought  out  to  the  last,  her  mediation,  with 
the  assent  of  France,  seemed  at  once  the  most  natural  and  only 
possible  means  of  terminating  the  quarrel.  That  mediation  was 
accordingly  invited  by  Austria.  The  Parliamentary  Papers  now 
enable  us  to  appreciate  with  sufficient  clearness  the  details  of 
a  negotiation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  was  conjecturally 
known  in  its  leading  features  at  the  time.  While  Radetsky  was 
confidently  collecting  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  M. 
Hummelauer  was  in  London  exchanging  with  Lord  Palmerston 
notes  which  are  even  now  of  great  interest,  and  which  might 
have  been  of  great  importance,  had  not  the  possibilities  which 
they  contemplated  remained  only  possibilities. 

Austria  declared  her  readiness  to  make  peace  on  the  terms 
of  giving  up  the  whole  of  Lombardy  —  first,  to  a  separate  ad¬ 
ministration  under  an  archduke  taken  from  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg ;  next,  to  Lombardy  herself,  as  an  independent  power,  free 
to  choose  her  own  government,  or  unite  herself  to  any  other, 
even  to  Charles  Albert ;  though  the  hope  that  she  might  prove 
a  thorn  in  his  side  was  undoubtedly  and  excusably  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Austrian  diplomatist  Austria,  however,  was 
resolute  to  retain  for  herself  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  the 
Venetian  provinces,  under  a  separate  government,  which  it  was 
promised  should  he  one  of  the  most  liberal  form.  These  con¬ 
cessions,  which  would  have  been  great  indeed  for  Austria  at 
any  period  before  March,  1848,  or  after  July,  1848,  seemed  in 
that  interval  little.  The  almost  total  loss  by  Austria  of  her 
Italian  provinces,  as  it  were  at  one  blow  and  in  one  day ;  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  her  recovering  them  by  the  sword ;  the 
doubt  whether  countries,  in  which  such  a  spirit  against  Austrian 
rule  had  been  manifested,  could  ever  again  become  secure  or 
useful  portions  of  the  empire ;  and,  above  all,  the  certmnty  that 
the  Italians  having,  as  they  thought  and  as  it  seemed,  all  in 
their  hands,  would  not  accept  half,  —  all  these  considerations  told 
strongly  a^inst  the  possibility  of  a  peace  founded  on  any  com¬ 
promise  of  a  territorial  kind,  and  against  its  permanence  if 
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concluded.  Accordingly  the  evacuation  of  Italy,  combined  with 
pecuniary  arrangements  for  transferring  a  proportion  of  the 
public  debt  of  Austria  to  the  separated  provinces,  were  the  only 
terms  which,  in  the  view  of  the  British  cabinet,  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  with  that  chance  of  success  essential  to  justify  inter¬ 
ference.  Those  who  most  regret  can  yet  hardly  wonder  that 
these  terms  were  not  accepted.  Deeply  struck  though  she  was, 
Austria  could  not  at  once  consent  to  give  up  every  thing,  even 
when  it  seemed  possible  enough  that  all  might  be  torn  from  her 
without  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  her  assailants  seemed 
likely  to  be  contented  with  nothing  but  the  complete  success 
^hich  they  hoped  to  achieve.  The  idea  of  mediation  on  the 
basis  proposed  by  Austria  was  therefore  declined. 

On  this  subject  there  is,  at  p.  481.  of  No.  IL  of  the  Papers 
presented  to  Parliament,  an  interesting  note  from  M.  Humme- 
lauer,  written  at  a  critical  moment.  On  the  23rd  of  May  M. 
Hummelauer  had  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  first  form  of 
the  Austrian  proposal;  according  to  which  Lombardy  was  still  to 
form  part  of  the  empire  witli  a  separate  administration  under  an 
archduke  or  viceroy.  This  was  probably  put  forward  rather  as 
a  matter  of  form  than  of  substance :  a  preface  to  the  real  pro¬ 
ject.  On  the  24th,  acknowledging  the  entire  justice  of  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  on  this  project,  —  in  other 
words,  admitting  entirely  the  objections  raised  to  it, — he  submits 
the  plan  based  on  the  separation  and  complete  independence  of 
Lombardy.  On  the  26th  he  writes  the  note  in  question ;  evi¬ 
dently  not  in  the  cool  considered  tone  with  which  diplomacy 
conceals  thoughts,  but  with  that  more  untaught  and,  in  Talley¬ 
rand’s  view,  erroneous  use  of  langut^e  which  reveals  them.  It 
appears  to  be  penned  immediately  after  the  perusal  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Abercromby  to  Lord  Palmerston,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him ;  in  which  the  hopelessness  of  prevailing 
on  the  Italians  to  make  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
the  total  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  Austrians  is  forcibly  stated. 
It  is  clear  that  the  latest  news  from  Vienna  had  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  reached  Baron  Hummelauer,  and  that  it  was  of  a 
reassuring  character;  more  especially,  if  we  may  conjecture, 
with  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  armies.  With 
considerable  passion  and  some  force  of  argument,  M.  Humme¬ 
lauer  rejects  the  concessions  pressed  upon  him.  To  give  up 
Venice,  he  says,  would  be  to  give  up  the  Italian  Tyrol ;  which 
also  is  claimed  as  part  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Can  the 
Imperial  Government  ever  contemplate  that?  If  the  idea  of 
the  arrangement  suggested  by  Mr.  Abercromby  could  have  been 
listened  to  two  days  since,  he  says,  it  is  no  longer  adous- 
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Bible  now.  *  Cette  idee  etait  naturellc  aux  Itallens,  qui  aiment 
‘  a  nous  croire  morts — nous  ne  le  sommes  pas  encore !’  Words 
which  were  to  be  verified. 

The  greatest  of  the  great  evils  involved  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  war, — the  peril  of  a  French  intervention,  —  was  dreaded”^ 
almost  equally  by  Sardinia  and  Austria ;  perhaps  even  more  by 
the  former.  When  the  minister  of  Charles  Albert,  on  being 
questioned  in  the  Chambers  as  to  the  intentions  of  France, 
replied,  in  intentionally  marked  expressions,  that  ‘France  will 
‘  not  interfere  unless  invited  by  us ;  and  as  we  shall  not  invite 
*  her  she  will  not  interfere'  his  words  were  received  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  approbation,  which  recognised  in  them  not  only  an 
assurance  gratifying  to  national  pride,  but  an  exemption  from 
great  danger.  The  mind  of  every  hearer  could  supply  the 
ill-suppressed  thought,  ‘  Non  tali  auxilio.’  It  was  then  thought 
impossible  that  circumstances  could  arise  to  justify  the  invocation 
of  an  aid  so  perilous,  if  not  so  fatal :  an  aid,  nevertheless,  to  be 
invoked  at  last  —  and  to  be  invoked  in  vain. 

With  reference  to  the  fear  which  made  the  Sardinian 
Government  shrink  from  that  aid,  we  will  call  two  witnesses, 
besides  that  permanent  witness  who  might  render  all  others 
superfluous  —  Rome.  Our  witnesses  are,  M.  Hummelauer  and 
M.  de  Lamartine.  The  declaration  of  the  former  is  curious.* 
We  do  not,  he  says  in  effect,  greatly  fear  the  threat  of  French  in¬ 
tervention.  We  can  but  lose  Italy,  after  all.  Should  France 
interfere,  we  will  not  resist.  She  shall  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  she  covets  of  winning  a  battle.  We  will  permit  her  to 
occupy  Lombardy;  we  will  retreat  behind  the  Adige,  and 
occupy  that  line :  should  she  advance  on  us  there,  we  will  not 
oppose  her ;  we  will  retire  from  Italy ;  we  will  leave  the  Italians  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  experience,  once  more,  of  French  occupa¬ 
tion.  Such  an  apparently  candid  exposition  of  intentions  previous 
to  events  as  this,  is,  we  may  suspect,  rare  in  diplomacy  ;  and  we 
need  not  inquire  how  far  this  pacific  policy,  blending  the  out¬ 
ward  harmlessness  of  the  dove  with  the  wisdom  and,  perhaps, 
the  venom  of  the  serpent,  would  have  found  a  compliant  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  Austrian  Commander-in-chief.  But  if  we  regard  it 
merely  as  the  form  chosen  by  M.  Hummelauer  to  point  the 
moral  of  French  interference,  and  the  results  which  might- be 
expected  from  it,  it  is  sufficiently  significant. 

If  M.  Hummelauer  at  least  illustrates  thus  the  reluctance  of 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  call  in  the  French,  M.  de  Lamartine 
does  more :  he  proves  that  it  was  well  founded.  In  that  first 

*  Pari.  Papers,  II.  p.  473. 
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night  at  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  when  alone  in  the 
palace  yet  tenanted,  to  his  imagination,  by  the  shade  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  he  meditated  at  once  the  transitory  vanity  of  all  human 
things,  and  the  means  of  securing  his  own  government  for  to¬ 
morrow;  — in  that  night  when  the  strangest,  and  not  altogether 
unelevating  thoughts,  suggested  by  the  strangest  position  ever 
occupied  by  mortal,  must  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  the 
man  of  genius,  —  a  more  than  Alnaschar  with  his  dreams  more 
than  realised, — even  then  the  Gallic  instinct  of  agression  was 
awake,  and  among,  let  us  hope,  the  dreams  of  a  loftier  ambition 
for  France  and  for  mankind,  suggested  the  selfish  speculation  of 
‘  developments  ’  in  Savoy.  The  general  anticipation  expressed 
under  the  general  phrase  *  development,’  took  a  more  definite 
shape  when  the  particular  case  arose. 

He  states  that  on  the  willingness  of  Austria  to  make  peace 
on  the  terms  above  stated  being  pressed  upon  him  on  two  distinct 
occasions,  he  was,  and  he  so  expressed  himself,  entirely  disposed 
to  approve  of  them.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  he  took  any 
farther  step  to  forward  the  arrangement;  but  he  does  tell  us 
the  ground  of  his  approval.  ‘  Deux  fois  ces  ouvertures  lui 

*  furent  faites  semi-officiellement,  et  deux  fois  il  tint  le  meme 
‘  langi^^e.  II  n’edt  et4  ni  homme  d’etat  ni  patriate  s’il  les  eut 
‘  repoussdes.  Car  la  conclusion  d’un  arrangement  pareil  per- 
‘  mettait  a  la  Republique  de  rectifier  unedeses  frontieres  ebrechecs 
‘  apres  les  Cent-jours  par  le  second  traite  de  1815,  et  il  y 

*  pensait  de  loin.’ 

Even  on  M.  de  Lamartine’s  own  showing  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  his  readiness  to  accede  to  an  arrangement  which  he  held  to 
be  so  beneficial  to  Italy,  was  largely  influenced  by  his  hope  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  *  rectifying  ’  the  frontier  of 
France  by  perpetrating  a  robbery  on  Piedmont.  But  he  speaks 
a  language  and  expresses  a  thought 'but  too  familiar  and  accept¬ 
able  to  his  countrymen,  when  he  defines  the  duty  of  a  patriot 
as  consisting  in  such  rectification  of  the  frontier  at  the  expense 
of  an  ally. 

Austrian  affairs  had  improved  in  the  interval  between  the 
attempt  to  negotiate  in  London  and  the  middle  of  June. 
Nevertheless  terms,  similar  to  those  on  which  the  intervention 
of  England  had  been  invited,  were  afterwards  offered  by  Austria 
as  the  basis  of  negotiation, —  not  to  Charles  Albert,  with  whom, 
as  with  a  false  friend,  she  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  com¬ 
municate,  but  —  to  the  Provisional  Government  of  Milan.  By 
them  they  were  at  once  declined.  Unfortunately,  perhaps, 
but  almost  necessarily  :  after  the  vote  of  union  with  Piedmont, 
Milan  could  not  make  a  separate  peace.  How  too  could  they 
have  abandoned  the  Venetians  ?  This  offer  ta  the  Milanese, 
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rejected  on  the  18th  of  June,  was  the  last.  The  sibyl’s  books 
of  fair  promise  were  all  burned  ;  the  tide  had  not  been  taken  at 
the  flood,  and  fortune  was  already  out  of  reach. 

From  the  published  correspondence  we  may  infer  with  tole¬ 
rable  certainty  the  tenor  of  the  communications  which  passed, 
on  this  particular  question  of  peace,  between  the  Austrian 
Government  and  their  General  in  Italy.  More  especially  there 
are  two  interesting  letters  from  Lord  Ponsonby,  which  enable 
us  both  to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  Radetsky’s  tone, 
and  to  note  the  most  critical  point  in  the  struggle.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  are  short,  and  so  interesting  that  we  think  we  may  be 
justified  in  quoting  them  almost  entire.  It  wiU  be  seen,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two,  how  the  fate  of  Italy  was  wavering  in 
the  balance. 

*  Innspruck,  June  18.  1848. 

‘  I  have  heard  from  good  authority  that  ^larshal  Radetsky,  after 
providing  for  the  necessary  garrisons,  has  a  force  of  30,000  men,  and 
that  the  Piedmontese  amounts  to  50,000. 

‘  These  armies  each  of  tliem  occupy  an  extremely  strong  position, 
and  are  supposed  at  present  to  be  unattackable  with  any  fair  prospect 
of  success  for  the  assailants.  Radetsky  has  demanded  a  supply  of 
25,000  men,  and  promises,  with  that  increase,  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  make  peace.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian  Government  will  not 
send  the  reinforcements. 

‘  The  pecuniary  difficulty,  were  there  no  other,  would  prevent  it,  for 
at  Vienna  they  pay  20,000  workmen  every  day  for  doing  no  work,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  part  of  the  population  quiet.  I  in¬ 
formed  your  Tjordship  some  time  ago  that  Baron  Wessenberg  told  me 
he  had  sent  full  powers  to  Marshal  Radetsky  to  make  an  armistice. 
The  Baron  ought  to  have  said  that  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  Marshal 
to  propose  an  armistice.  The  Marshal  has  remonstrated  against  that 
mode  of  proceeding,  saying  that  his  own  position  is  inexpugnable, 
and  that  time  must  operate  greatly  and  quickly  in  favour  of  peace, 
by  the  heavy  expense  which  fails  upon  the  Italians,  and  which  is 
already  the  cause  of  much  discontent  and  murmuring.’ 

This  letter  bears  the  very  same  date  with  that  in  which  is 
conveyed  the  refusal  of  the  Milanese.  It  appears  then  that 
Radetsky  had  discouraged  to  the  utmost  the  idea  of  an  armistice 
for  which  orders  had  been  sent  to  him ;  that  he  had  earnestly 
demanded  reinforcements ;  that  it  was  even  now  doubtful 
whether  he  would  get  them.  The  scale  is  trembling.  The 
second  extract  is  dated  the  very  next  day. 

‘  My  Lord, — Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg,  who  received  a  sharp 
wound  at  the  late  engagement,  has  been  sent  here  to  give  an  account 
of  the  military  affairs  in  Italy.  His  report  shows  things  in  a  more 
favourable  light  for  the  Austrians  than  was  expected ;  and  the  minis- 
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ters  here  will  combine,  when  they  reach  Vienna,  in  three  or  four 
days,  the  measures  necessary  or  fit  to  be  taken  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  As  it  is,  10,000  men  are  already  on  their  route  to  join 
Radetsky;  and  I  am  informed  that  15,000  more  can  be  sent.  With 
the  55,000  men  which  Radetsky  would  have  upon  the  junction  with 
him  of  these  15,000,  he  is  confident  in  his  being  able  to  obtain  very 
great  advantages  over  Charles  Albert.  I  think  the  Austrians  will 
try  their  fortune.  If  their  expectations  are  realised,  their  condition 
will,  they  think,  be  extremely  improved,  and  peace  may  be  made  upon 
better  terms  than  can  now  be  had ;  if  they  fail,  they  think  they  shall 
not  even  then  be  much  worse  as  to  peace  than  they  would  be  were  it 
now  concluded.’ 

The  scale  has  turned  then.  The  arrival  of  Radetsky’s  officer, 
hot  from  the  field,  has  resolved  the  question — the  ‘ratio  ultima* 
shall  decide. 

On  July  1.  there  appeared  in  the  Vienna  Gazette  an  import¬ 
ant  document  —  an  official  article,  insisting  on  the  attempts  the 
Austrian  cabinet  had  made  to  obtain  |)eace,  more  especially  their 
recent  projwsal  to  the  Provisional  Government  at  Milan,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  met ;  and  finally  declaring  the 
detenni nation  of  the  Government  to  *  conquer  an  honourable 
‘  peace  by  arms,’  and  appealing  to  the  country  and  the  deputies, 
■whose  meeting  was  expeeted,  for  support  in  that  determination. 
*  It  is  my  duty  to  add,’  writes  the  ^cretary  of  Legation  trans¬ 
mitting  this  document,  ‘that  I  believe  this  appeal  will  be 
‘  heartily  responded  to  by  the  entire  country.  The  greatest 
‘  sympathy  exists  in  the  public  mind  for  the  army  in  Italy,  and 
‘  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  for  the  honour  of  their  arms.’  It  was 
responded  to,  at  lesist  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  Radetsky 
received  in  full  the  reinforcements  he  called  for. 

So  much,  however,  was  at  stake  for  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  so  possible  did  it  still  seem  that  they  might  lose  all,  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  attempts  at  negotiation,  if  letters 
and  diplomatic  courtesies  can  be  called  attempts,  still  occasion¬ 
ally  coming  to  the  surface.  Evidently  up  to  the  final  move  of 
Radetsky  there  was  hardly  an  hour  at  which  they  would  not 
have  consented  to  terms  based  on  the  independence  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  the  retention  of  the  Venetian  provinces.  But  up  to 
that  very  date,  the  difficulties  noted  applied,  not  with  less,  but 
perhaps  even  with  more,  force  against  any  such  arrangement. 
If  there  were  any,  and  doubtless  there  were  many,  both  in 
Milan  and  in  Turin,  who  saw  the  wisdom  of  a  compromise,  they 
shrank  from  the  unpopularity,  or  perhaps  rather  the  peril,  of 
publicly  proposing  it.  They  thus  risked  and  incurred  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  cause,  because  they  shrank  from  the  risk  of  the 
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accusation  of  treason.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the 
risk  was  unreal ;  for  the  Italians,  if  they  had  learnt  to  hate  their 
enemy  more,  had  not  yet  learnt  to  appreciate  him  better.  The 
King,  indeed,  had  learnt  this  wisdom;  and  we  find  that  on  July  7. 
he  actually  addressed  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Abercromby, 
stating  that  he  personally  was  willing  to  accept  offers  based  on 
the  retention  by  Austria  of  the  line  of  the  Adige.  Even  this, 
however,  was  the  personal  declaration  of  the  King  and  not  of 
his  Government ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
such  a  proposal  publicly,  or  directly  to  the  Austrians,  though 
he  might  have  been  prepared  to  accept  of  it  if  offered  by  a 
mediating  ally. 

Finally  the  storm  came.  For  some  time  the  Piedmontese 
army  had  remained  in  front  of  Radetsky,  as  if  unable  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  unwilling  to  retire,  amid  unheeded  warnings  from 
its  friends.  It  had  continued  cautiously  inert  when  rashness 
had  been  more  prudent  than  inactivity.  ‘  It  seems  scarcely 

*  credible,’  says  General  Pepe,  ‘  that  Charles,  instead  of  per- 
‘  ceiving  the  error  of  his  system  of  inactivity,  in  presence  of  the 

*  enemy’s  strong  fortresses,  decided  on  besieging  Mantua;  that 

*  is  to  say,  on  extending  his  right  line,  and  renouncing  all  idea 
‘  of  attacking  the  Austrians,  of  passing  the  Adige,  and  seizing 

*  the  advantages  offered  by  Venice  and  the  Sardo- Venetian 

*  squadron.’* 

According  to  the  same  authority  Charles  Albert,  in  the  end, 
of  July,  had  still  80,000  men,  including  the  sick;  but  that,  as 
the  readers  of  military  history  know,  may  amount  to  a  large 
deduction.  Radetsky  had  by  this  time  gathered  his  strength, 
variously  stated  at  from  60,000  to  70,000  men.  The  enemy 
were  pressing  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  were  spread  in  a 
long  line  from  that  place  to  the  heights  of  Rivoli.  Suddenly, 
on  the  22d,  *  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  thunderstorm  and  a 
‘  deluge  of  rain,  in  the  darkest  night,’  Radetsky  broke  up  from 
Verona.  The  weather  aided  the  surprise.  He  assaulted  and 
stormed  with  his  main  force  at  Somma  Campagna  the  strong 
central  position  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  which  he  thus  pierced  and 
separated ;  he  assailed  them  simultaneously  on  other  points  and 
with  similar  success.  One  fierce  action  followed  another.  Sur¬ 
prised  and  overmatched,  the  Piedmontese  yet  made  desperate 

*  General  Pepe  seems  here  to  countenance  the  charge  repeatedly 
made  against  Charles  Albert  for  not  using  his  fleet  to  attack  Trieste. 
The  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  obvious.  An  attack  on  Trieste  would 
have  added  to  the  forces  of  Austria  the  forces  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation.  (See  Pari.  Papers,  No.  II.  pp.  621-8.) 
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efforts  to  regain  the  footing  which  they  had  lost ;  but  at 
Custoza,  on  the  26th,  at  Yalta,  on  the  26th  and  27th,  he  smote 
them  with  blow  upon  blow.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  check  him  by  the  proposal  of  an  armistice.  The 
King  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Mincio  and  retired  on  Cremona. 
Kadetsky  gave  him  no  pause;  he  followed  the  beaten,  dis¬ 
organised,  and  starving  Piedmontese  close  at  the  heels  from  the 
Mincio  to  the  Oglio,  from  the  Oglio  to  the  Adda.  In  eight 
days  after  his  move  from  Verona  he  was  on  the  Adda;  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  he  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of  iSlilan. 
Charles  Albert,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  no  way  merited  the 
accusation  made  against  him  at  the  time,  and  repeated,  we 
regret  to  say,  by  M.  Msizzini  now,  of  failing  the  Milanese. 
He  risked  an  unsuccessful  action  under  the  walls,  and  was 
ready  to  venture  more  for  the  defence  of  the  city  had  there 
been  a  prospect  of  success.  Perhaps  something  was  possible 
even  then  (at  the  cost,  however,  of  risking  the  destruction  of 
the  city),  could  such  resistance  as  the  relics  of  his  army  might 
offer  have  been  supported  by  a  revival  of  the  desperation  of 
March.  Recrimination,  however,  was  easier  than  combination 
under  reverses  which  would  have  shaken  a  closer  union.  With 
the  passion  of  panic  as  well  as  of  anger,  the  INlilanese  were 
ready  to  attribute  to  any  cause,  rather  than  the  real  one,  the 
stunning  catastrophe  of  a  distant  and  victorious  war,  brought 
suddenly  to  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  disastrous  defeat,  with 
Radetsky  on  its  heels.  On  the  other  side,  the  Piedmontese, 
regarding  their  allies  with  a  juster  resentment,  were  full  of 
angry  demands  for  the  supplies  which  should  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  Mincio,  of  scorn  for  the  civic  professions  which 
had  not  been  backed  by  adequate  performance  in  the  field,  of 
contemptuous  disbelief  in  the  passionate  clamour  for  resistance 
and  barricades,  —  and  were  laudably  less  eager  for  the  time  to 
free  Lombardy  than  to  save  Piedmont,  by  placing  the  Ticino 
between  their  broken  forces  and  the  victorious  Austrians.  Un¬ 
prepared  for  steady  defence,  the  populace  of  Milan  were  yet 
furious  against  the  idea  of  being  delivered  to  the  Austrians ; 
and  it  was  not  without  personal  risk,  amid  cries  of  rage,  accusa¬ 
tions  of  treason,  and  even  shots,  that  Charles  Albert  departed 
from  his  Lombard  capital,  never  to  return.  The  capitulation 
concluded  by  him  before  withdrawal  saved  the  city  from  attack ; 
and  Radetsky  entered,  unopposed,  on  the  15  th  day  after  his 
move  from  Verona.  But  for  the  armistice,  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  would  probably  have  seen  him  in  Turin.  If  military 
achievements  can  justify  vanity,  the  old  man  might  be  excused 
some  touch  of  that  Avealmess.  He  had  accomplished  what  states- 
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men  had  called  it  insane  to  contemplate  as  possible ;  his  single 
head  and  heart  had  given  back  to  Austria  the  dominion  of 
Lombardy.  Whether  the  gift  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  time  will  ‘ 
show.  In  any  case  Kadetsky  did  his  duty,  as  an  Austrian, 
devotedly  and  well.  His  alleged  severity  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  obloquy,  current  in  many  quarters,  on,  we  believe,  suf¬ 
ficiently  vague  grounds.  An  Italian  cannot  love,  cannot  perhaps 
but  hate,  the  instrument  of  so  great  a  ruin;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  authentic  statements  which  entitle  us  to  associate 
the  name  of  Badetsky  with  the  imputation  of  atrocity,  or  to 
degrade  it  by  coupling  it  with  that  of  Haynau. 

The  Republican  chief  had. left  Milan  before  the  capitulation, 
and  joined  the  legion  of  Garibaldi,  which  never  accepted  the 
armistice.  The  words  in  which  he  records  the  raising  of  the 
one  banner  in  which  he  trusts  are  impressive  and  touching, 
though  founded  in  error.  ‘  At  Monza,  in  view’of  this  immense 

*  spectacle  of  a  monarchy  in  flight,  and  of  a  people  abandoned, 

*  in  the  midst  of  the  brave  men  of  the  legion  of  Garibaldi,  who 
‘  followed  Giacomo  Medici,  a  banner — the  modest  banner  of  a 

*  company — was  rmsed  for  a  few  hours,  inscribed  with  these 

*  words  —  "  God  and  the  people and  chosen  by  the  afiections 

*  of  these  young  men,  it  was  I  who  bore  it.  It  was  the  banner 

*  of  a  new  life,  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  past ;  and  six  months 

*  later  it  shone  with  a  new  lustre  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol, 

*  the  symbol  of  our  Italian  future.’  We  do  not  hope  to  convert 
M.  Mazzini  —  yet  we  cannot  but  ask,  why  he  is  so  resolute  to 
see  the  hope  and  future  of  Italy  exclusively  in  a  banner  which, 
thus  raised,  symbolised  secession  ?  and  still  symbolises,  for  the 
present  at  least,  strife  rather  than  union? 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  pause.  The  first  act  of  a  great 
drama  closed  with  the  capitulation  of  Milan :  but  the  passions 
and  forces  which  have  been  at  work  are  not  yet  exhausted.  As 
Bertram,  struggling  against  the  spears  which  pinned  him  down, 
‘  Once  gained  his  feet  and  twice  his  knee,’  so  Italy,  struck  down 
on  the  Mincio,  half  rises  again  in  a  more  hopeless  and  unequal 
conflict  with  its  ancient  enemy  at  Novara,  and  with  a  new 
invader  at  Rome. 


Art.  IIL  —  A  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  London :  1850. 

Jt  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  obligations  which 
society  is  under  to  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  succession  of  ele¬ 
gant  little  volumes  by  which  he  has  turned  the  unpresuming 
labours  of  the  guide  into  a  new  class  of  literature.  Were  we 
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ever  so  critically  inclined,  the  remembrance  of  many  happy 
days  spent  In  eager  endeavours  to  reduce  his  lessons  into  prac¬ 
tice, —  of  many  an  interval  of  bad  weather,  or  dreary  road, 
beguiled  by  studying  in  his  pages  anticipated  pleasures,  or 
conning  over  the  details  of  sights  already  seen,  —  would  totally 
disarm  our  most  malevolent  intentions.  And  who  would  venture 
to  controvert  the  grounds  of  a  popularity  so  established,  that 
not  only  English  but  even  German  and  Italian  imitators  now 
endeavour  to  delude  the  hasty  purchaser,  by  copying  the  con¬ 
spicuous  coat  and  shapely  figure  of  these  familiar  companions  ? 
We  have,  however,  the  pleasanter  task  of  welcoming  the  first 
specimen  of  what  we  hope  to  call  a  new  division  of  the  scries. 
The  subject  before  us  does  not  indeed  afford  occasion  for  the 
exhibition  of  that  high  talent  which  has  been  lavished  on  other 
parts  of  the  collection.  There  is  not  room  here  for  the  peculiar 
combination  of  a  knowledge  of  antiquarian  details,  with  a  refined 
sense  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  which  distinguishes  some  of  the 
Italian  portion ;  still  less  for  the  learning,  wit,  and  originality 
which  have  made  a  classic  of  the  Hand-book  for  Spain.  But 
enough  is  done  for  the  reader’s  purpose,  and  performed  with 
that  spirit  and  refinement  which  are  required  to  make  the 
volume  a  pleasant  companion,  as  well  as  an  useful  guide.  To 
readers  full  of  provincid  patriotism,  we  should  think  its  fault 
lay  on  the  side  of  compression  rather  than  difluseness ;  but  the 
editor  has  probably  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  this  matter. 

Our  favourite  home  tours  deserve  to  be  thus  placed  on  fair 
terms  of  competition  with  their  more  fashionable  continental 
rivals.  They  have  been  too  much  neglected  of  late  years,  and  wo 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  tide  is  turning  in  their  favour. 
The  ‘  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales’  had  at  one  time  become 
wearisome  to  the  taste  of  mankind  in  general,  from  the  exagge¬ 
rations  of  the  Gilpin  and  Price  school  of  tourists,  who  raved  of 
a  Derbyshire  down  or  a  Westmoreland  mere  in  terms  which 
would  have  been  almost  misapplied  to  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Leman, — trembled  with  horror  on  the  verge  of  precipices  down 
which  a  fox-hunter  would  make  little  of  riding, — and  Were 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  cataracts,  to  which  the  judicious 
turning  on,  for  the  visitors’  benefit,  of  the  waters  of  a  mill-pond, 
had  mainly  contributed.  As  soon  as  the  Continent  was  open, 
people  fled  from  the  persecution  of  these  priests  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  to  enjoy  liberty  of  worship,  even  in  the  flats  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  And  there  grew  up  subsequently,  while 
continental  travelling  still  remained  a  matter  of  some  expense 
and  diflSculty,  a  kind  of  fashion  of  valuing  all  the  objects  of 
travel  according  to  their  distance.  The  tourist  just  returned 
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from  Switzerland  looked  down  with  a  superior  air  on  the  visitor 
of  the  Rhine ;  he  who  had  reached  Florence  was  subdued  into 
silence  before  him  who  had  scaled  Vesuvius ;  while  the  few 
who  had  actually  seen  ‘  the  East’  were  marked  men,  and  excited 
a  kind  of  envy  and  ill-will  among  the  herd  of  holiday  wanderers 
whom  their  presence  reduced  to  insignificance.  We  suspect 
that  the  extreme  facility  of  modem  locomotion  is  stripping 
these  things  of  their  adventitious  importance.  There  is 
really  no  distinction  in  having  measured  thousands  of  miles, 
pent  up  with  mobs  of  fellow  creatures  in  steamers,  railways, 
and  overgrown  inns.  The  smartest  young  Oxonian  scarcely 
ventmres,  in  mixed  society,  to  open  his  budget  of  stories  about 
the  new  hotel  at  Constantinople,  or  the  old  guide  to  Jerusalem, 
wh^  the  odds  are  that  some  one  of  the  company  is  fresh 
from  California  or  the  Trans-Himalayan  regions.  Consequently, 
when  foreign  objects  of  interest  are  under  discussion,  it  is  less 
the  fashion  than  formerly  to  inquire  as  to  their  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  more  as  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  whether  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty,  or  historic  association.  And,  tried 
by  these  tests,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  some  of  our  nearest 
haunts  of  pleasure  excursion  will  maintain  their  character,  even 
against  the  competition  of  their  most  distinguished  rivals  ;  and, 
second  to  none,  the  charming  district  to  which  this  new  hand¬ 
book  introduces  us. 

The  compiler  has  acted  judiciously,  for  the  sake  of  most  of 
those  who  will  consult  him,  in  allotting  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  space  to  a  minute  description  of  the  coast  scenery  of  the 
district.  For  this  is  unquestionably  its  grand  attraction  to  a 
people  of  such  maritime  tastes  as  ours.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
visitor  from  the  east  encounters,  for  the  first  time,  the  noblest 
feature  of  the  British  landscape  in  its  unalloyed  grandeur; 
transparent  waves  dashing  on  their  pavement  of  rocks,  as  unlike 
that  muddy  oif-set  of  the  ocean-stream  which  sweeps  along  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  and  North  Sea,  as  a  mountain  tarn  to  a 
pool  in  the  Fens. 

One  of  the  last  results  of  that  progress  of  refinement  which 
induces  men  to  seek  for  contrast  to  the  habits  of  cities  in  the 
wilderness  of  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  the  bare 
sea  beaches,  carefully  avoided  by  less  advanced  populations,  into 
the  chosen  seats  of  easy  retirement.  This  has  b^n  going  on  for 
the  last  half-century  in  the  South  of  England,  until  almost  ail 
its  shores,  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Berry  Head  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  of  rough  coast  in  Dorsetshire),  have 
been  turned  into  a  continuous  range  of  pleasure-ground — a  great 
preserve  for  marine  amusements.  It  is  an  easy  walk,  almost  all 
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round,  fiom  one  watering  place  to  another ;  and  in  the  intervals 
the  eye  rests,  nearly  at  every  point,  on  some  snug  haunt  of 
pleasure,  from  the  marine  villas  of  royalty  and  nobility,  to  the 
little  white  cotU^e  omee,  lying  perdue  within  its  grove  of  tamarisks 
or  other  sturdy  foliage,  cut  by  the  sea-breezes  with  almost  topiary 
regularity.  The  population  is  become  about  as  parkish  as  the 
landscape.  It  seems  everywhere  to  consist  of  genUemen  in  naval 
costumes;  *  young  ladies,  with  pink  parasols;’  showy  footmen, 
such  as  confounded  the  ideas  of  the  Baron  d'Haussez,  on  his  first 
approach  to  the  rustic  seclusion  of  a  Devonshire  village ;  and 
well-dressed  preventive  men :  while  even  the  sailors,  smugglers, 
and  fishermen  appear  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  polish  by  contact 
with  gentility,  and  are  toned  down  into  keeping  with  the  general 
Bond  Street  colouring  of  the  whole.  But  when  Berry  Head 
is  passed,  the  scene  changes  at  once,  totally  and  abruptly,  and 
changes  exactly  where  the  first  rocks  of  the  slate  formation 
abut  on  the  sea.  Thenceforward,  as  we  proceed  to  the  west, 
the  bold  outlines  and  projecting  portions  of  the  coast  are  every¬ 
where  craggy,  strandless,  bleached  and  bare,  — 

‘  The  haunt  of  auks  and  mews,  and  seagulls’  clang.’ 

After  a  few  miles,  too,  the  coast  trends  westw'ard,  and  opens 
itself  to  the  swell  of  the  main  ocean.  You  cannot  ‘  lay  your 
*  hand  on  the  mane  ’  of  the  Atlantic,  and  make  him  your  play¬ 
fellow,  like  the  fenced  waters  of  the  Channel.  Population  retires 
inland,  to  the  banks  of  the  sheltered  estuaries.  Only  here  and 
there,  under  the  lee  of  a  cliff  or  on  a  convenient  beach,  a  fishing 
village  has  nestled  itself.  In  general,  the  coast  scarcely  shows 
more  signs  of  human  life  than  it  did  to  the  Phoenicians  of  old, 
when  they  ran  along  it  to  and  from  their  problematical  Ictis. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  — namfely.  Berry  Head,  —  the  sands 
and  clays  of  central  Europe  cease,  and  the  fringe  of  rock  begins, 
which  henceforth  girdles  these  islands  toward  the  ocean,  and 
which  may  be  followed  round  the  Land’s  End,  —  into  the  deep 
bight  of  the  Severn  Sea,  —  along  the  western  Irish  coast,  and 
that  of  the  West  Highlands ;  an^  yet  farther, 

*  Where  Orcas  bowls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding,’ 

until  it  is  descried  £^mn,  in  grander  dimensions,  on  the  shores  of 
Norway.  Nowhere,  probably,  in  the  temperate  zones,  is  there 
so  great  an  uniformity  of  aspect  in  soil,  products,  and  climate, 
over  so  great  a  range  of  latitude,  as  along  the  Atlantic  from 
Brittany  to  Shetland,  —  tliat  is,  for  nearly  twelve  degrees :  the 
same  distance  which  separates  Naples  from  Berlin,  Constanti¬ 
nople  from  Warsaw.  The  mean  temperature  of  Penzance  is 
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51°;  that  of  Sand  wick,  in  Orkney,  46°.  The  climate,  in  fact, 
is  nearly  identicaL  The  great  expanse  of  the  adjoining  sea 
equalises  it  in  the  southern  parts,  —  and  farther  north  the  Gulf 
Stream  sweeps  towards  the  coast,  and  saturates  with  tepid  waters 
and  vapour  the  shores  of  Sutherland  and  the  Orkneys.  Even 
in  the  Hebrid  Isles, 

‘  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,’ 

the  general  aspect  of  sea,  clouds,  and,  shore  seems  to  the  eye 
but  little  different  from  that  of  Cornwall.  The  latter  enjoys 
only  a  somewhat  longer,  not  warmer  summer,  and  consequendy 
a  greater  variety  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  find  time  to  ripen ; 
but  as  regards  the  prevailing  'flora  of  the  districts,  what  will 
thrive  near  the  Land’s  End  will  equally  thrive  in  Skye. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  this  class  of  scenery,  where  all 
its  ordinary  features  are  displayed  within  easy  reach,  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  in  high  perfection,  we  would  especially  recom¬ 
mend  some  of  the  excursions  minutely  described  in  this  volume ; 
Route  8.,  along  the  cliffs  of  the  Start  promontory ;  13.,  the 
North  Devon  Coast;  and  15.  and  17., the  districts  of  the  Land’s 
End  and  Lizard. 

But  the  peculiar  and  exquisite  inland  scenery  of  this  region, 
with  less  to  command  admiration,  is  more  calculated  to  win  the 
affections  in  the  long  run  than  the  imposing  monotony  of  cliff 
and  sea.  Three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
rest  on  the  slate  rock,  or  on  those  nearly  associated  formations 
which  geologists  have  only  recently  distinguished  from  it.  The 
features  of  ‘grauwacke  districts’  have  in  general  a  marked 
resemblance.  They  are  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of  continual 
hill  and  valley  —  the  hills  not  insulated  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
forming  plateaux  and  long  ridges  on  the  other,  but  rather  like 
waves  of  a  slightly  agitated  sea,  overspreading  the  whole  surface ; 
their  lower  declivities  generally  steeper  than  the  upper,  and 
therefore  rocky,  and  most  fitly  covered  with  wood,  especially 
where  they  face  the  north;  while  the  higher  parts,  whether 
round  or  ridge-shaped,  retain  more  soil,  and  are  often  cultivated 
to  the  summit.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  though  not  too  deep 
to  receive  the  full  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  singularly  sinuous. 
They  are  not  often  water-rich,  for  these  districts  lack  the  great 
peat  sponges  of  the  granite  wastes,  and  still  more  the  vast 
underground  receptacles  from  which  the  rivers  of  the  limestone 
tracts  gush  forth  full-grown ;  but  though  not  large,  their  streams 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  all  alike  spariding  and  pure ; 
every  valley  has  its  living  current,  and  the  whole  country  is 
reticulated  with  a  maze  of  brooks.  Such  are  the  features  of  the 
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softer  parts  of  North  AVales,  much  of  the  Scottish  lowlands 
and  bo^er,  parts  of  Brittany,  the  Limousin,  la  Vendee,  Southern 
Belgium,  and  the  country  stretching  thence  towards  the  Kbine. 
All  these  are  rich  in  beauty,  but  in  none  of  them  are  the 
peculiar  charms  of  those  features  so  much  developed  as  in  the 
tract  now  under  description. 

There  is  an  uniformity,  no  doubt,  in  this  kind  of  scenery. 
Every  valley  is  like  its  neighbour,  and  the  succession  is  some¬ 
what  tiresome;  but  what  can  equal  the  perfect  rc|)08e  and 
beauty  of  each,  taken  as  a  home  picture  by  itself?  Who  that 
has  seen  them  does  not  retain  in  his  mind,  as  a  type  of  rural 
beauty,  the  picture  of  some  sequestered  Devonshire  glen  —  its 
stream  gushing  through  narrow  meadows  of  the  richest  emerald 
—  now  turning  the  wheels  of  the  picturesque  old  mill  —  now 
chafing  against  a  tiny  barrier  of  rock  —  now  sleeping  in  deep 
•  eddies  under  overhanging  groves  of  oak  —  its  farms  bosomed  in 
orchards  —  its  cottages  h^f  buried  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
flowering  shrubs  of  their  gardens  —  its  precipitous-looking 
ploughed  fields,  covering  the  hill  sides  at  one  time  with  their 
waving  crops,  at  another  with  their  rich  red  fallow  ?  ‘  The 

*  lanes,’  as  the  Hand-book  prettily  describes  them,  ‘  are  steep 

*  and  narrow,  and  bordered  by  tangled  hedges,  often  thirty  feet 

*  above  the  road,  sheltering  even  the  hills  from  the  rigour  of 

*  unfriendly  blasts.  In  the  deep  shadowy  combes  the  villages 
‘  lie  nestl^,  with  roseate  walls  of  clay  aud  roof  of  thatch,  and 

*  seldom  far  from  one  of  those  cryst^  streams  which  enliven 

*  every  valley  of  this  rocky  county.’  If  the  mind  of  the  tra¬ 
veller  be  in  unison  with  such  quiet  prosj)ects,  he  may  enjoy 
them  here  in  endless  succession.  But  he  must  not  be  impatient 
of  the  leafy  screen  which  generally  confines  his  eye  to  the  close 
home  view.  Without  it,  the  scene  would  lose  its  peculiar 
charm ;  while,  were  it  absent,  such  is  the  general  conformation 
of  the  country,  that  the  observer  would  seldom  gain  an  extensive 
view  to  counterbalance  the  loss.  He  must  be  content  with  the 
occasional  peep,  at  some  unexpected  turn,  of  the  moorland  tor, 
or  the  stripe  of  blue  sea,  which  bound  the  valley  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is  a  spot  for  repose,  and  meditative  enjoyment, 
and  *  dreams  that  wave  before  the  lialf-shut  eye ;  ’  not  for  eager 
admiration  and  novelty-hunting.  According  to  the  deep  ana¬ 
logy  which  subsists  between  outw’ard  nature  and  human  life,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  one  might  prefer  to  live  amidst  scenery 
of  bolder  features  and  freer  chapter,  and  suggestive  of  a  wider 
range  of  thought,  it  is  to  such  a  nook  as  this  that  one  would  fain 
retire  to  die. 

It  has,  we  think,  been  scarcely  noticed,  how  much  of  the 
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peculiarities  which  strike  the  eye  in  the  aspect  of  this  western 
country  is  due  to  very  ancient  and  remarkable  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  usages  of  its  rural  iwpulation  and  those  of  the  same 
classes  in  other  parts  of  our  island.  Fewer  of  the  inhabitants 
are  collected  in  villages,  more  are  scattered  in  small  hamlets  and 
single  houses,  than  in  most  purely  agricultural  districts.  The 
farther  we  go  west,  the  more  is  this  distinction  apparent.  The 
‘  church  town  ’  in  Cornwall  (except  where  a  mining  or  fishing 
population  happens  to  have  been  collected)  generally  consists  of 
a  few  houses  only,  under  the  shelter  of  the  elegant  but  naked- 
looking  church  tower.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  dwell  either  in 
the  little  ‘  town-places,’  t.  e.  farms,  themselves,  or  in  very  small 
roadside  hamlets.  The  same  was  the  case  when  Carew  wrote  his 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  at  which  time 
although  the  population,  in  Sir  C.  Lemon’s  opinion,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  70,000  —  he  observes  that,  ‘  where  the  most  part  of  the 
‘  shire  is  severed  into  enclosures,  you  cannot  easily  make  choice 

*  to  stand  in  any  one  of  them  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
‘  from  a  dwelling-house.’  And  in  both  counties  the  system  of 
enclosures  —  the  division  of  the  whole  cultivated  land  by  the  high 
‘  Danmonian  ’  fence  into  little  polygonal  patches  —  is  of  the 
most  extreme  antiquity.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  throughout 
these  counties  there  is  no  trace  whatever  (so  far  as  we  are  our¬ 
selves  aware,  but  we  throw  out  the  subject  for  examination)  of 
common  or  parish  fields.  Unenclosed  commons,  of  course,  are 
abundant,  and  have  been  far  more  so.  From  the  top  of  Caw- 
sand  beacon,  long  regarded  as  the  highest  ground  in  Devonshire, 
the  eye  falls  at  once  on  a  large  tract  of  bare-looking  fields, 
where  the  outlines  of  the  fences  are  even  straighter  and  more 
angular  than  in  the  rest  of  the  vast  patchwork  in  which  they 
are  inserted.  These  are  the  enclosures  round  Sampford  Cour¬ 
tenay,  which  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  1549 ;  when  ‘  William 

*  Underhill,  a  tailor,  and  Segar,  a  labourer,’  logically  connecting 
the  two  grievances  of  Protestantism  and  the  conversion  of 
pasture  land  into  arable  (as  Cobbett  did  after  them),  raised  their 
fellow  parishioners  and  the  neighbourhood,  compelled  the  parson 
to  read  mass,  and,  backed  by  10,000  men,  demanded  that  the 
Six  Articles  should  be  enforced,  and  the  Latin  service  restored, 

*  that  Dr.  Moreman  and  Dr.  Crispin  may  have  livings  given 

*  them ;’  and  that  ‘  no  gentleman  may  have  any  more  servants 
‘  than  one  to  wait  upon  him,  except  he  may  dispend  one  hun- 

*  dred  marks  by  the  year;’ — demands  which  end^  in  a  siege  of 
Exeter,  a  battle  on  Clist  Heath,  and  the  ultimate  hanging  of  a 
mayor  of  Bodmin.  But  such  enclosures  were  all  gained  from 
land  which  was  waste,  or  used  as  rough  pasture  only.  Now 
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arable  cultivation  in  common,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  ‘  parish 

*  field’  system,  was  a  marked  feature  in  old  English  rural  economy, 
even  within  the  memory  of  man.  A  gentleman  lately  deceased 
informed  us  that  he  remembered  when  one  might  ride  from 
Bury  St.  Edmond’s  to  Leicester  across  parish  fields  the  whole 
way.  Only  a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  Devonshire,  ‘  Fordington 

*  Field,’  which  surrounds  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester,  ex¬ 
hibits  at  this  day  one  of  the  finest  of  the  few  remaining  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  open  fields  of  our  ancestors.  Yet,  within  the  district 
now  in  question,  the  practice  seems,  as  we  have  smd,  never  to 
have  penetrated. 

What  causes  produced  this  difference  of  habit  between  the 
Danmonian  race  and  the  eastern  population,  and  prevented 
the  latter  from  introducing  their  own  ?  The  Celts,  say  some 
authorities,  have  ever  exhibited  a  tendency  to  the  solitary, 
patriarchal,  or  ‘  Cyclopean’  mode  of  life; — love  of  aggregation, 
union  for  common  purposes,  municipal  organisation,  are  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Saxondom.  Thus,  they  would  add,  the  Saxon  Folc- 
land,  or  Ager  Publicus,  of  which  the  history  is  so  ably  traced 
by  Mr.  Kemble,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ‘  Welsh  kind,’  who 
are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  Devon  long  after  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  shall  state 
our  reasons  presently  for  doubting  the  prolonged  prevalence  of 
the  ‘Welsh  kind’  in  Devonshire  altogether.  And,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  have  always  rather  pleased  ourselves  with  the  fancy, 
if  such  it  be,  that  the  Danmonian  agriculture  descends  to  us 
from  times  anterior  to  the  quarrels  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  —  from 
some  earlier  and  more  peaceful  era,  when  the  necessity  for  living 
in  defensible  villages,  and  returning  to  fenced  security  at  night 
from  labour  in  the  fields  by  day,  had  not  yet  arisen.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  scattered  homesteads  of  Devon,  sprinkled  singly  over 
her  hill  sides,  and  each  sheltered  only  by  its  own  ‘  verdurous 
‘  wall,’  do  not  look  like  the  habitations  of  a  warlike  race.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Berserkar,  and  Sea  kings,  and  Fist-right, 
and  tenure  by  military  service,  and  the  other  institutions  which 
made  life  glorious  and  uncomfortable  in  days  of  old,  could  have 
been  known,  except  as  nursery  stories  or  le^l  fictions,  in  these 
quiet  wildernesses.  A  single  Harold  the  Dauntless,  or  Eegi- 
nald  Front  de  Boeuf,  might  have  harried  half  the  county  in  a 
week.  *  I  consider,’  saith  enthusiastic  Mr.  Polwhele,  *  that  the 
‘  south  of  Devon  was  actually  colonised  while  the  rest  of  the 
‘  island  was  yet  a  desert,  and  even  the  opposite  continent  of 
‘  Gaul,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  were  uninhabited.’  Nay, 
many  western  antiquaries  connect  this  belief  with  the  notion 
that  the  limits  of  this  Arcadia  were  far  wider  even  in  historical 
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ages  than  now,  and  comprised  a  vast  tract  of  submerged  country, 
t^t  ‘  sweet  land  of  Lionesse,’  which  Spenser  judiciously  places 
near  the  confines  of  the  realm  of  Faery,  but  of  which  the  peasant 
of  the  Land’s  End  still  loves  to  dream,  as  he  gazes  on  the  bil¬ 
lowy  expanse  bounded  by  the  distant  outlines  of  Scilly.*  ^ 
These  are  fancies.  But  other  collateral  evidence  may  be 
given  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  present  outlines  of  cultiva- 
rion  in  this  region,  compared  with  other  extremities  of  the 
island.  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  still  contain  great  unreclaimed 
wastes ;  so  does  the  north  of  England.  But  in  the  latter  dis¬ 
trict  the  parishes,  or  townships,  are  mostly  very  extensive. 
Each  single  one  comprises  a  great  acreage,  not  only  in  the 
wastes,  but  in  land  now  reclaimed  and  populous  adjacent  to  the 
wastes.  Evidently,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  great  change 
since  the  division  of  that  country  into  parishes.  Much  of  what 
was  then  waste  land,  and  therefore  divided  into  large  ecclesiastical 
districts,  has  long  ago  become  densely  inhabited.  In  the  west 
of  England  no  such  change  has  taken  place.  The  parishes  are 
numerous  and  small,  showing  ancient  cultivation  every  where, 
except  in  those  tracts  which  are  still  uncultivated.  Wherever 
these  occur  the  parishes  are  very  large.  Dartmoor  Proper, 
fifteen  miles  across,  is  all  in  the  parish  of  Lidford ;  that  of 
Altemun,  in  Cornwall,  and  some  others,  are  also  very  extensive. 
In  this  country,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  important  exten¬ 
sion  of  cultivation — nothing  beyond  the  gradual  reclaiming  of 
parcels  of  common — since  the  division  into  parishes.  What 
was  cultivated  then  is  so  now,  and  the  desert  of  those  days  is 
still  desert.  This  gives  us  a  point — and  one  of  great  and 
unknown  antiquity — since  which  we  may  safely  affirm  that  this 
region  has  remained  continually  a  cultured  and  civilised  country. 
Above  it,  speculation  may  wander  at  will,  to  the  days  of  Theo- 
mantius,  last  Duke  of  Danmonium,  Anno  Muudi  3946,  and  as 
far  higher  as  her  wings  can  soar. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  much  has  not  been  added  on 
the  whole  to  the  productive  extent  of  land  in  later  times,  but 
that  the  operation  has  been  partial  only  ;  no  large  districts  have 
been  reclaimed.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  varied  in 
different  districts;  has  been  greater  in  the  rocky  and  lighter 
soils  of  the  south  and  east,  less  in  the  clay  districts  of  northern 
and  central  Devon, — the  favoiirite  fields  of  early  agriculture. 
And  this  has  brought  about,  unquestionably,  a  great  change 


*  '  Fishermen,  also,’  says  Master  Carew,  with  quiet  assurance, 
*  casting  their  nets  thereabouts,  have  drawn  up  pieces  of  doors  and 
‘  windows.' 
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in  the  relative  importance  and  population  of  different  portions 
of  the  country.  The  reader,  with  a  good  map  before  him, 
especially  a  geological  map,  will  distinguish  at  once  a  large 
tract,  occupying  north-west  Devon,  and  north-eastern  Cornwall, 
and  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  singularly  dehned  line  of  high¬ 
land,  which  stretches  west  full  sixty  miles  from  the  bridge  at 
Exeter  to  the  high  clifts  of  Boscastle ;  continuous,  except  where 
broken  through  by  the  Tamar.  This  line  coincides  with  that 
of  the  elevation  of  the  harder  slate  formation  to  the  south  above 
the  clayey  rocks  of  the  so-called  ‘  carbonaceous  ’  series,  though 
unhappily  destitute  of  the  important  member  from  which  the 
series  derives  its  name.  The  district  in  question,  north  of  this 
line  and  west  of  Exe,  comprising  150  or  200  parishes,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  primitive  and  unaltered  portions  of  the  l^gdom. 
It  is  traversed  by  no  main  roads  or  navigable  waters,  has  not  even 
dreamt  of  r^ways,  except  in  the  visionary  year  1846,  has  very 
few  resident  gentrj',  though  the  case  was  far  otherwise  for¬ 
merly,  and  few  large  farms.  The  picturesque  tourist  is  startled 
by  its  ugly  features  on  his  way  to  the  fancied  Arcadia  which  he 
is  come  to  visit.  Its  climate  is  damp,  its  soil  clay,  its  people 
penurious  and  uncleanly.  Here  linger  yet  the  old  Danmonian 
customs  and  superstitions.  If  there  be  yet  any  specimen  of  the 
Pixy,  or  Devonshire  variety  of  the  fairy,  extant, — if  cattle  are 
still  lamed,  and  children  crippled,  by  ‘ill  wishes,’ — if  ghosts 
walk,  and  men  doomed  to  die  ‘hail  their  own  names,’  —  it  is 
here,  and  not  in  the  vales  of  fashionable  south  Devon.  Here 
too  subsist  the  usages  of  the  old  rural  house-holding,  a  system 
which  combined  domestic  with  field  servitude,  together  with  its 
peculiar  feature  of  farm  apprenticeship, — a  system  which  had 
its  good  no  doubt,  but  the  remnants  of  which  exhibit  also  much 
of  evil, — traits  of  promiscuous  and  almost  uncivilised  modes  of 
living,  with  occasional  glimpses'  of  strange  abuses  and  even 
cruelties,  such  as  are  now  and  then  revealed  by  the  invaluable 
light  which  the  newspaper  press  has  thrown  of  late  years  on  the 
neglected  portions  of  our  social  economy.  But,  like  the  Weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  in  many  of  its  features  it  much  re¬ 
sembles,  this  region  was  once  of  far  greater  importance,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  than  now, — was  not  only  inhabited  by  a  sturdy 
race  of  yeomen  proprietors,  but  was  traversed  by  various  lines 
of  communication,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  Whether  it  be  absolutely  true  or  not  that 

‘  Crediton  was  a  market  town 
When  Exeter  was  a  furzy  down,’ 

it  is  certain  that  Crediton  preceded  Exeter  as  the  ecclesiastical 
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capital  of  the  west, — a  pretty  sure  sign  of  the  comparative  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  country. 

And  this  circumstance  —  the  altered  course  of  commerce  and 
population —  explains  some  things  which  at  first  sight  strangely 
puzzle  the  provincial  antiquary,  whenever  he  happens  to  think 
for  himself  on  subjects  where  he  receives  no  assistance  what¬ 
ever  from  his  erudite  predecessors;,  who,  lost  in  clouds  of 
Phoenician  and  Druidical  controversy,  passed  without  any  observ¬ 
ation  at  all  over  difficulties  which  perplex  men  with  their  eyes 
open.  King  Arthur  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Tintagel,  the  royal  seat  of  his  father,  Uther  Pendragon  (not 
Gorlois,  as  the  compiler  of  the  ‘  Hand-book  ’  asserts,  in  a  happy 
ignorance  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  Round  Table, 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  enlighten).  King  Arthur  and  his 
father  may  or  may  not  be  mythical  personages ;  but  Tintagel  at 
all  events  is  a  great  fact,  and  was  an  inhabited  castle,  of  huge 
dimensions,  in  the  time  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall :  it  con¬ 
tinued  a  state  prison,  says  the  ‘  Hand-book,’  down  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  How  came  so  considerable  an  edifice  to  be  raised 
in  a  corner  of  Cornwall  now  so  remote  and  unvisited  (except  by 
pilgrims  to  its  remains),  with  little  commerce  or  agriculture,  far 
from  all  great  roads,  and  on  the  border  of  a  district  proverbial 
for  barrenness  ?  Mere  considerations  of  security  will  not  account 
for  this ;  for,  grand  as  the  position  unquestionably  is,  the  whole 
coast  bristles  with  points  almost  as  defensible,  and  commanding 
neighbourhoods  of  much  more  importance.  Again,  tradition 
speaks  of  two  great  battles  of  the  races,  Celt  and  Saxon ;  one 
that  in  which  Arthur  was  slain, — 

‘  As  though  no  other  place  on  Britaine’s  spacious  earth 
Were  worthy  of  his  death,  but  where  he  had  his  birth — 

one  in  the  reign  of  Egbert;  as  having  been  fought  near  the  same 
spot,  at  Camelford.  How  came  the  nations  to  meet  twice  ‘  to 
*  feed  the  crow,’  in  an  outlying  quarter,  which  now,  far  from 
being  on  any  probable  military  line  of  march,  is  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  traveller’s  way  altogether  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
seems  to  be,  that  Tintagel  stands  precisely  at  the  western  extre¬ 
mity  of  that  long  line  of  natural  boundary  which  we  have  above 
pointed  out,  as  separating,  in  ancient  times,  the  more  cultivated 
north  from  the  rougher  west ;  and  at  the  point  where  the  ancient 
line  of  communication,  both  military  and  commercial,  now 
almost  disused,  connected  North  Devon-and- Cornwall,  a  district 
of  Saxon  England,  with  the  real  Celtic  peninsula. 

This  ordinary  road  seems,  indeed,  still  to  have  followed  the 
northern  coast  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  those  primitive  times 
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of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  For  the  central  hne,  the  ‘  old* 
Falmouth  road  of  modem  times,  passed  over  wastes,  in  which 
there  are  now  no  villages  and  were  then  no  inns, —  ‘neither 
*  horse  meat,  nor  man’s  meat,  nor  a  chair  to  sit  down.’  Commu¬ 
nication  along  the  south  coast  was  limited  by  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  country,  ‘  consisting  wholly  upon  passes’  (to  borrow  the 
bad  English  of  one  of  Essex’s  plaintive  despatches  to  Parliament, 
when  he  had  rashly  adventur^  into  it,  and  the  Coraishmen  had 
enclosed  his  army,  as  in  a  seine  net,  between  Lostwithiel  and 
the  sea);  and  by  the  many  estuaries  and  ferries.  In  1642  the 
Royalists  and  Roundheads  engaged  in  battle  at  Stratton;  no 
trifling  engagement,  for  one  third  of  the  victorious  army  lay 
stretched  on  the  sides  of  ‘  Stamford  Hill,’  so  called  from  the 
defeated  general,  before  they  could  reach  the  entrenchment 
which  crowns  it.  Stratton  is  situated  at  the  extreme  northern 
angle  of  Cornwall,  in  a  country  now  so  stationary  that  the  green 
hill,  the  camp,  and  the  little  town,  seem  as  unchanged  as  if  the 
fight  had  been  foughten  last  year.  But  the  reader  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  times  is  at  a  loss  to  think  why  the  two  armies 
should  have  retired  into  so  sequestered  a  comer  to  fight  out 
their  quarrel,  as  if,  like  duellists,  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  civil  power.  But  the  tmth  seems  to  be  that  Strat¬ 
ton  —  named  from  the  old  Roman  way  —  still  commanded,  in 
1642,  the  most  frequented  road  into  Cornwall,  and  that  its 
neighbourhood  rejoiced,  relatively  at  all  events,  in  much  more 
gentility,  population,  and  traffic  than  now. 

A  few  miles  from  the  same  town  there  is  a  lonely  green 
valley,  opening  on  the  sea  by  a  woody  defile.  On  one  of  its 
higher  slopes  the  visitor  may  still  trace  the  foundations  of  an 
extensive  house  and  adjoining  terraces :  this  was  once  Stowe, 
the  famous  seat  of  the  Grenvilles,  the  western  predecessor  of 
the  more  famous  Stowe  of  Buckinghamshire :  a  grand  Italian 
mansion,  built  by  John  Grenville,  Earl  of  Bath.  Here  some 
of  the  Restoration  intrigues  were  carried  on  between  that  per- 
sons^e  and  Nicholas  Monk,  brother  of  the  general,  who  was  rector 
of  the  parish.  Here  the  Carterets,  and  after  them  the  Thynnes, 
collected  the  polite  society  of  the  time ;  and  Hervey  meditated 
among  the  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard.  The  house 
has  been  destroyed  for  many  a  generation,  and  the  solitary 
neighbourhood  is  grown  so  unfamiliar  with  lords  and  statesmen, 
that  we  can  remember  the  throng  of  country  folk  to  look  at 
Lord  John  Russell,  when  that  minister  paid  a  visit,  some  years 
ago,  to  the  little  watering  place  at  Bude,  and  their  surprise  at 
the  moderate  proportions  of  the  figure  which  filled,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  so  large  a  space  in  the  world.  We  are  so  accustomed,  at 
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this  day,  from  long  and  general  observation,  to  regard  progress 
in  civilisation  as  the  law  of  society,  that  when  we  fall  in  with  the 
rare  exception  of  a  community  or  neighbourhood  which,  in  some 
respects,  has  actually  decayed,  the  impression  produced  seems 
not  only  unpleasant,  but  startling  and  unnatural,  as  in  reading 
the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  an  empire. 

If  the  reader  will  forgive  this  idle  digression  into  modem 
frivolities,  and,  returning  with  us  to  abstruser  speculations,  will 
recollect  the  remarkable  line  of  hill  which  we  pointed  out  as 
separating  the  northern  section  of  the  peninsula  west  of  Exe 
from  the  remainder,  he  will  find,  on  farther  examination,  that  it 
constitutes  a  demarcation  not  only  interesting  to  the  antiquary, 
but  really  important  in  ethnographical  study ;  for  the  western 
half  of  that  line,  from  the  Tamar  to  the  sea  near  Tintagel,  forms 
the  real  boundary  between  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  populations,  as 
evidenced,  not  by  idle  conjecture,  but  by  the  safest  test  we  can 
possess,  —  that  afforded  by  the  names  of  places. 

For  the  common  notion  that  the  Tamar  itself  forms,  or  ever 
formed,  this  boundary,  is  altogether  erroneous.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  chronicles  are  of  little  value,  and  learned  hypotheses 
of  less,  against  the  testimony  of  language.  Every  name  of  vil¬ 
lage  or  farm  on  either  bank  of  the  Tamar  is  English,  from  its 
source  to  where  it  meets  the  tide.  The  inhabitants  of  both 
banks  have  therefore  assuredly  been  English  ever  since  these 
names  were  imposed.  In  point  of  fact,  no  river  ever  was  a 
permanent  boundary  between  two  races.  Do  not  let  the  reader 
take  alarm  at  the  generality  of  this  statement,  but  let  him  con¬ 
sult  his  memory  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  single  instance  against  us. 
Rivers  have  often  formed  the  limits  between  States,  but  between 
nations  and  languages  never.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
When  men  establish  themselves,  either  as  the  first  inhabitants 
of  a  district  or  by  expelling  its  former  occupants,  they  naturally 
settle  in  the  first  instance  along  the  watercourses.  They  occupy 
both  banks  of  streams,  not  only  as  affording  the  most  fertile  and 
available  land,  but  also  often  the  easiest  mode  of  communication. 
Those  whom  they  esteem  strangers  are  not  their  neighbours,  to 
whom  they  can  call  across  the  water,  but  the  dwellers  in  the 
next  valley,  separated  by  tracts  of  forest  or  barren  hill : 

tKidl  fiaXa  iroXka  fiira^v  ovpta  yi  BKiotvTa, 

The  watersheds,  therefore,  not  the  rivers,  will  be  found 
almost  uniformly  to  constitute  the  demarcations  of  an  accurate 
ethnographical  map. 

Judging  by  this  test  of  the  names  of  places,  the  division 
between  the  Celt  and  Englishman,  be^nning  opposite  Plymouth, 
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runs  rather  irregularly  for  some  distance  among  the  hills  west 
of  the  Tamar ;  but  when  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston  is 
reached,  it  procee<ls  in  a  remarkably  well-defined  line,  nearly 
west,  to  the  sea  near  Tintagel.  North  of  this  line  we  shall  find 
scarcely  a  single  Cornish  name  of  village,  hamlet,  or  farm ; 
south-west  of  it,  the  Saxon  names  are  in  a  very  small  minority 
indeed.  This  boundary  is  as  distinctly  traceable  on  the  map  as 
that,  for  instance,  l)etween  the  French  and  German  tongues  in 
Switzerland  and  LoiTaine.  And  it  coincides  pretty  exactly 
with  the  barrier  of  stony  and  heathy  hills,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  forming  so  remarkable  a  natural  feature,  and  marking 
the  line  of  elevation  of  the  older  and  harder  slates  above  the 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  series. 

The  inference  is  plain.  The  Celts  of  Cornwall,  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Lloegrian  race,  were  driven  at  some  very  early  period 
out  of  all  the  fertile  districts  into  the  rocky  and  barren  edges  of 
the  land,  where  the  Saxons  did  not  care  to  follow  them.  They 
became  a  feeble  people,  having  their  dwelling  in  the  rocks. 
Their  language,  if  not  their  blood,  must  have  then  become  ex¬ 
tinct,  except  within  the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  farther 
peninsula ;  for  we  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  a  canou  in  this 
kind  of  investigation,  that  when  the  name  of  every  homestead 
became  Saxon,  the  inhabitants  were  Saxon  or  Saxonised  also. 
To  prevent  cavils,  we  will  merely  observe  that  we  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  the  roots  of  many  local  names  in  Devon  and  East 
Cornwall  may  not  be  Celtic ;  but  so  are  many  all  over  England ; 
the  question  is  not  as  to  their  roots,  but  their  present  form. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that,  tried  by  this  the  only 
reasonable  test,  Devonshire  is  in  reality  as  Saxon  a  county  as 
Sussex. 

But  when  did  the  struggle  terminate  which  ended  in  establish¬ 
ing  this  frontier,  and  made  thereby  the  last  and  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  between  Celt  and  Saxon?  This  is  an  inquiry  which  craves 
at  once  very  cautious  proceeding  and  very  resolute  scepticism ; 
because  the  student  will  derive  no  help  whatever  from  historians 
or  antiquaries.  All  alike  —  down  to  the  learned  Lappenberg 
inclusive  —  content  themselves  with  a  received  and  superficial 
account,  which  will  not  stand  the  first  attacks  of  criticism ; 
while  they  pass,  siccis  pedibus,  over  difficulties  and  contradictions 
wholly  inexplicable.*  They  build  almost  entirely  on  one  or  two 


•  We  ought  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Borlase,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  Celtic  predilections,  distinctly  points  out  in  his 
‘  Antiquities  of  Cornwall’  that  Devonshire  must  have  been  Saxonised 
before  a.d.  824. 
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scattered  passages  of  chroniclers,  and  comment  on  them  with¬ 
out  any  endeavour  to  correct  them  by  a  comparison  with  other 
evidence,  such  as  maps  and  an  inspection  of  the  country  will 
afford. 

The  ordinary  account  is,  —  that,  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
conquest  and  defeat,  the  Britons  were  still  masters  of  the  south¬ 
western  shires  in  the  reign  of  Athelstane  (a.d.  934).  It  is 
added  that  Athelstane  himself  defeated  and  drove  them  across 
the  Tamar,  ex{)elling  them  from  Exeter,  where  they  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Saxons;  but  that  long 
after  his  time  the  ‘  Welsh  kind’  continued  to  inhabit  Devon, 
though  as  subjects  to  the  Saxon  kings.  (See,  particularly, 
Lappenberg’s  account  of  these  transactions.), 

N  o\v,  that  the  division  which  we  have  described  —  w’e  fear 
with  too  much  detail  —  between  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  popula¬ 
tion,  was  established  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  is  certain ;  for  the  local  nomenclature  in  Domesday  Book 
is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  now.  It  was  established  before  the 
formation  of  counties,  for  it  coincides  at  no  single  point  with  the 
division  between  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  before  that  of  parishes, 
for  all  the  names  of  parishes,  like  other  names,  are  Saxon  on  one 
side  of  it,  Cornish  on  the  other.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible 
that  it  can  have  been  first  drawn  in  the  reign  of  Athelstane, 
only  a  century  before  Domesday  Book.  Besides,  to  make  good 
this  supposition,  we  must  beheve  that  this  monarch,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  not  only  conquered,  but  extirpated 
the  British  from  great  part  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  aud  settled 
Saxons  in  their  place.  A  supposition  eminently  contrary  to 
probabilities ;  for  the  era  of  migration  and  movements  of  races 
was  then  long  over ;  the  Saxons,  so  far  from  being  a  colonising 
people,  were  a  declining  one,  maintaining  their  ground  with 
difiSculty  against  the  Northmen:  and,  lastly,  history  has  no 
traces  of  such  a  proceeding,  speaking  only  of  the  victories  of 
Athelstane,  not  of  his  colonising  operations.  The  most  reason¬ 
able  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  reigns  preceding  that 
of  Athelstane,  the  Cornish  Britons,  with  the  very  powerful  help 
of  the  Danes,  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  temporary  ascend¬ 
ancy  as  far  as  the  Exe,  over  a  country  of  which  they  had  long 
ceased  to  be  the  settled  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  victories  of 
Athelstane  did  no  more  than  re-establish  Saxon  supremacy  over 
Saxon  provinces. 

But  this  throws  back  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  in  search  to 
a  very  indefinite  period.  We  may  date  this  final  partition  from 
the  conquests  of  Egbert,  or  of  Ina,  or,  still  earlier,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  —  a  time  distinguished  by 
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great  vicissitudes  of  war  in  this  part  of  the  island  (the  battle  of 
Bampton,  about  a.d.  620,  may  serve  as  an  arbitrary  date). 
But  all  this  is  conjecture;  although  to  our  minds  the  earlier 
period  seems  perhaps  the  most  probable.  And  we  are  thus 
brought  back,  unavoidably,  to  the  great  problem  of  early 
English  history; — one  which  meets  us  at  every  step,  and  which 
some  of  our  antiquaries  evade,  others  seem  unconscious  of, 
and  hardly  any  attempt  to  elucidate.  The  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Saxons  must  have  been  completed  within  150  years ;  a 
conquest  so  absolute,  that  the  use  of  the  British  language  must 
have  wholly  ceased — judging  by  its  extirpation  from  the  local 
nomenclature,  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  its  existence  —  everywhere,  except  within  certain 
narrow  limits  at  the  extremities  of  the  island.  And  yet  those 
limits,  once  fixed,  have  remained  from  that  day  to  this  —  there 
has  been  no  farther  removal  of  landmarks  —  no  relative  change 
between  English  kind  and  Welsh  kind  during  twelve  centuries. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  great  and  violent  revolution, 
begun  and  concluded  within  three  or  four  generations  ?  Did 
the  Saxons  extirpate  the  Britons?  This  was  the  ordinary 
theory  when  Hume  wrote,  and  rests  on  grounds  not  easily  con¬ 
troverted.  Mr.  Laing  the  traveller,  however,  has  lately  been  in 
*Angeln’  himself,  and  declares  for  the  negative  (in  the  last 
series  of  his  ‘Notes’)  with  all  his  usual  decision.  Mr.  Lmng 
is  a  writer  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  always  expresses  his 
thoughts  shrewdly,  if  not  convincingly;  one,  moreover,  who 
journeys  over  Europe  with  his  eyes  open,  although  usually 
(like  Reginald  Dalton’s  Scotch  fellow  traveller)  ‘  reviling  all 
‘  things,  despising  all  things,  and  puffing  himself  up  with 
‘  all  things.’  He  affirms,  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness, 
that  to  imagine  the  colonisation '  of  this  large  island  by  the 
people  of  so  insignificant  a  canton  is  an  absurdity.  Even 
thus  may  some  future  Yankee  ethnographer,  fresh  from  a  visit 
to  little  Old  England,  reject  with  contempt  the  myth  which 
derives  the  population  of  the  vast  North  American  continent 
from  such  a  nook  as  this.  But,  although  Mr.  Laing’s  dogmatism 
is  singularly  provocative  of  contradiction,  we  will  not  quarrel 
with  him  when  we  believe  him  to  be  in  the  right.  Without 
entering  at  length  into  reasons  —  our  own  would  probably  be 
familiar  to  most  historical  students,  and  are  not  Mr.  Laing’s  — 
we  think  the  ‘  extirpation’  theory  an  improbable  one. 

Or  did  the  Saxons  and  their  associates  find  a  Teutonic  popu¬ 
lation  already  settled  in  England,  with  which  they  amalgamated  ? 
This  is  a  convenient  supposition  :  but  it  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  records,  and  contrary  to  the  general  indications  of  history. 
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Surely  there  is  not,  after  all,  any  real  evidence  that  the  British 
Bclgse  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  every  presumption  is  to  the 
contrary:  while  the  Frisians  and  Saxons,  who  settled  from  time 
to  time  on  the  coasts  of  England  before  the  invasion  of  Hengist, 
founded,  in  all  probability,  no  permanent  settlements  there, 
since  no  tradition  represents  them  as  inviting  or  mding  the 
invaders. 

Or,  lastly,  did  the  conquered  Britons  abandon  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  adopt  that  of  the  conquering  minority  ?  This  hypo¬ 
thesis,  though  perhaps  [the  most  probable  of  the  three,  is  open, 
nevertheless,  to  some  serious  difficulties.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
received  canon,  which  rests  on  strong  historical  foundation,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  conquerors,  if  in  comparatively  small 
numbers,  have  been  found  to  adopt  in  time  the  languagdof  their 
subjects,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Franks,  the  Lombards,  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  many  more.  Secondly,  those  who  adopt  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  have  to  account  for  the  singular  circum¬ 
stance  that  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  British  nation  thus 
readily  submitted  to  what  is  generally  the  last  condition  of  ser¬ 
vitude — the  utter  loss  of  nationality, —  the  slender  and  feeble 
remnants  of  it  which  were  driven  into  the  Welsh  and  Cornish 
mountmns  continued  for  so  many  centuries  most  obstinately  to 
maintain  theirs.  They  have,  in  short,  to  reconcile  a  very 
unusual  facility  of  submission  in  the  mass  with  a  singular  tena¬ 
city  and  force  of  resistance  to  foreign  influence  in  certain  ex¬ 
cepted  cases. 

And  here  we  must  leave  this  great  question,  with  only  one 
additional  remark :  that  it  recurs  in  a  very  similar  case,  on  still 
vaster  dimensions,  on  the  opposite  continent.  We  allude  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  ancient  Celtic  languages,  within  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  Boman  conquest,  in  Spain  and  in  GrauL  Here 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
No  one  imagines  that  the  Bomans  peopled  Spain  and  Gaul,  or 
that  they  met  with  any  kindred  race  and  language  among  the 
nations  which  they  found  there.  And  yet  Spain  and  Gaul 
became  absolutely  Boman  in  language,  and  that  in  no  long  lapse 
of  time.  The  Bomans,  therefore,  did  actually  succeed  in  im¬ 
posing  their  own  language,  althcAigh  an  infinitely  small  minority, 
on  numerous  and  warlike  races ;  insomuch  that  not  a  trace  of 
that  which  it  superseded  remained,  except  in  the  roots  of  a  few 
local  names.  And  here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  our  island,  this 
great  leading  fact  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  extreme  perti¬ 
nacity  of  one  or  two  insulated  families  in  mmntaining  their 
dialects,  such  as  the  Armoricans  and  the  Basques. 

All  that  can  be  smd,  therefore,  is,  that  in  this  continental 
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instance  the  Celtic  races  showed  a  very  singular  promptitude  in 
doing  what  is  contrary  to  all  received  ethnographical  rule,  — 
namely,  exchanging  their  own  dialect  for  that  of  a  small  number 
of  Koman  settlers ;  and  their  kindred  in  Britain  may  have  been 
equally  ready  to  adopt  that  of  the  Saxons.  This  is  the  analogy 
which  Sir  F.  Palgrave  presses  so  closely,  and  to  our  minds 
convincingly,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  ‘  Rise  and  Progress  of 
‘  the  English  Commonwealth.’ 

That  the  Comishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  their  lan¬ 
guage  for  many  centuries  is,  of  course,  indisputable ;  we  possess 
evidence  which  abundantly  shows  that  it  was  spoken  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  even  later ;  although  it  is  singular,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  so  very  few  written  relics  of  the  language 
itself  remain,  and  those  liable  to  so  much  suspicion.  We  have 
not  space,  however,  to  reopen  the  controversy  as  to  the  ‘  Miracle 

*  Plays ;  ’  and  will  only  note,  in  passing,  that  a  slight  tendency 
to  mystification  has  been  observed  in  the  Cornish,  not  less  than 
in  the  *  Ossianic  highland,’  national  character.  But  we  suspect, 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  that  its  use  was  confined  to  the 
least  infonned  classes,  in  the  remotest  districts,  for  many  ages 
before  its  disappearance.  It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the 
most  patriotic  antiquary  among  the  descendants  of  King  Arthur, 
that  at  an  early  period  the  whole  land  of  the  county  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  Cornish  hands.  The  names  of  the  land- 
owners  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  recorded  in 

*  Domesday,’  are  almost  exclusively  Saxon.  And  there  is,  we 
conceive,  hardly  a  Cornish  family  now  existing  which  derives  its 
possessions  by  intermarriage  from  the  Dinhams,  Mohuns, 
Blanchminsters,  and  the  rest  of  the  short-lived  Norman  aristo¬ 
cracy,  who  parcelled  it  out  between  them  after  the  Conquest. 
The  modem  county  families  of  Lloegrian  origin, — the  Tres,  Pols, 
and  Pens,  —  whatever  the  pretensions  of  their  venerable  Celtic 
lineage  may  be,  have  all  risen  into  consequence  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events ;  thriving  on 
eommercial  or  mining  industry,  on  the  spoils  of  religious  founda¬ 
tions,  or  the  parings  of  the  ‘  Duchy.’ 

A  strong  proof  that  English  became  the  prevalent  language 
in  Corawsdl  earlier  than  is  ccAumonly  supposed,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  Cornish  provincial  words  and 
phrases  are  obsolete  English,  —  so  very  few  fairly  traceable  to 
Celtic  descent.  Our  Hand-book,  indeed,  says  that  ‘  many 
‘  words  of  the  old  language  linger  in  the  mines,  or  may  be 

*  heard  among  the  fishermen  and  country  people.’  But  it 
shows  the  careless  manner  in  which  even  well-informed  writers 
are  apt  to  treat  etymological  details,  that  of  three  instances 
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which  the  Hand-book  gives  in  support  of  this  proposition,  two 
are  clearly  Teutonic :  — 

‘  1.  To  get  under  the  loe  of  a  hedge.’ 

This  is  only  the  nautical  phrase  ‘under  the  lee;’  Gothic, 

‘  lee,’  ‘locus  tempestatibus  subductus,’  (Ihre):  Devonice,  ‘a  lew 
‘  place.’  Probably  connected  with  the  German  ‘  lau,'  tepid, 
/uAewarm. 

‘  2.  To  tine  (light)  a  fire.’ 

This  is  good  Scottish.  ‘To  teind,  to  kindle,*  (Jameson): 
Ang.  Sax.  ‘  tendan ;  ’  Germ.  ‘  ZUnden,’  whence  ‘  tinder.’ 

The  almost  entire  disappearance  of  what  remained  of  the 
Cornish  language  within  a  few  generations  after  the  general 
introduction  of  printing,  may  be  ascribed,  we  think,  to  the 
shrewd  good  sense  of  the  people,  their  commercial  character  and 
employments,  and  the  absence  of  Eisteddvods  and  other  dilet¬ 
tante  contrivances  for  keeping  above  ground  the  ghosts  of 
defunct  nationalities.  Its  decline  was  a  rapid  one.  According 
to  the  well-known  story,  which  the  Hand-book  does  not  fail  to 
quote,  Dol  Pentreath,  the  ‘  last  old  woman,’  talked  Cornish  to 
Daines  Barrington,  at  Penzance,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  but  it  is  the  general  notion  in  those  parts  that  she 
played  a  trick  on  the  eminent  A.  S.  S. ;  and  her  Cornish  epitaph, 
regularly  transcribed  by  one  local  historian  from  another,  is  a 
mere  invention  of  some  wits  of  Mount’s  Bay. 

In  thus  assuming  the  disappearance  of  the  language,  however, 
we  are  aware  that  we  have  one  distinguished  authority  ^mnst 
us.  In  1844  Dr.  Karl  Gustaf  Cams,  Leibarzt  S.  M.  dea 
Kbnigs  von  Sachsen,  und  Geheimer  Medizinalrath,  posted  in  a 
carriage  and  four  over  Cornwall,  in  the  suite  of  his  royal  patient. 
On  his  return  the  Doctor  published  his  tour  in  England ;  from 
the  Cornish  chapter  of  which  we  leam,  among  other  things,  that 
between  Launceston  and  Oakhampton,  ‘  the  human  race  is 
*  ugly.  Hereabouts  women  are  often  seen  riding  on  horseback : 
‘  and  here  ’  (adds  the  Doctor),  ‘  one  already  hears  Gaelic 
‘  spoken !’  We  felt  our  convictions  at  first  a  little  shaken  by 
this  assertion  of  so  illustrious  a  stranger ;  but  finding  that  the 
same  philosopher  had  discovered  that  ‘  evergreen  oaks  ’  were  a 
characteristic  feature  of  vegetation  in  Cornwall,  and  had  noticed 
large  beds  of  modem  limestone  near  the  Land’s  End,  we  con¬ 
ceived  a  suspicion  that  his  knowledge  of  our  language  might  be 
on  a  par  with  his  accuracy  of  observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

The  men  of  Cornwall  may,  however,  find  consolation  for  the 
decay  of  their  national  language  and  characteristics,  and  the  im- 
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perfect  manner  in  which,  unlike  their  Welsh  brethren,  they 
have  preserved  their  connexion  with  the  legendary  past.  No 
combination  could  have  produced  a  race  more  calculate  to  fulfil 
the  highest  purposes  of  civilisation,  than  the  mixture  of  the  old 
Celtic  blood  with  the  Teutonic  infusion  so  largely  introduced 
by  commerce  and  mining  industry.  AVe  do  not  refer  only  to 
the  number  of  remarkable  men  in  most  lines  of  eminence  whom 
this  little  district  has  produced.  There  is  far  more  to  adnure 
in  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  much  which  it 
requires  close  personal  familiarity  to  appreciate.  This  alone  will 
enable  the  observer  to  discern,  under  a  rough  and  unprepos¬ 
sessing  exterior,  the  union  of  daring  enterprise  with  the  love  of 
order,  frugality,  and  self-restraint,  which  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  among  them.  Tnuned  from  youth  in  employments  re¬ 
quiring  much  mental  exertion,  and  dependent  for  subsistence, 
not  on  mere  wages  or  the  mere  produce  of  a  narrow  parcel  of 
soil,  but  on  branches  of  active  industry  where  he  himself  shares 
in  the  responsibilities,  profit,  and  loss ;  acquiring  by  daily  prac¬ 
tice  habits  at  once  of  the  boldest  speculation  and  the  most 
minute  and  calculating  forethought, — the  miner,  fisherman,  or 
small  tradesman  of  West  Cornwall  not  only  exhibits  powers 
not  often  developed  elsewhere  in  his  rank  of  life,  but  influences 
also,  by  his  example,  the  general  tone  of  feeling  among  the 
labouring  classes.  Education  is  abundant,  crime  unusually 
rare ;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  crimes  as  do 
occiu*  borrow  too  often  a  darker  hue  from  that  uneradicated  dis¬ 
position  to  violence  which  lurks  in  the  Celtic  character.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  we  sympathise  with  the  particular  religious  spirit 
introduced  in  these  quarters  by  the  teaching  of  Wesley,  and 
sedulously  maintained  by  his  disciples,  no  one  can  deny  the  deep 
influence  it  exercises  over  the  lives,  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  of 
great  numbers  of  the  people  * ;  the  strength  it  lends  to  their 
courage  and  enthusiasm  ;  the  severity  it  imparts  to  their  moral 
principles.  Their  fishermen  range  the  whole  coast  of  the  South 
of  England,  and  have  turned  the  seas  of  Ireland,  neglected  by 
its  inhabitants,  into  preserves  of  their  own ;  their  miners  disinter 
the  hidden  wealth  of  Brazil  and  Austi'alia.  And  yet  the  peace 
of  this  populous  district,  swarming  with  men  of  so  adventurous 
a  race,  whose  employments  are  peculiarly  liable  to  those  extreme 
fluctuations  which  try,  above  tdl  things,  the  temper  and  judg- 


•  In  the  very  characteristic  Life  of  Samuel  Drew, — shoemaker  and 
metaphysician  of  St  Austell, — Cornwall  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  some  ‘West  Barbary,’  before  the  coming  of  Wesley  among  its 
pec^le. 
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ment  of  the  operative,  is  maintained  by  a  detachment  of  thirty 
soldiers  at  Fsdmouth.  No  partiality  for  old  world  investiga¬ 
tions,  no  distrust  of  the  self-opinion  of  modem  times,  will 
tempt  us  to  affirm  that  the  history  of  former  ages  affords  any¬ 
thing  comparable  to  the  phenomena  of  an  existing  society  such 
as  thb  —  the  last  achievement  of  political  progress. 


Abt.  IV.  —  The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  Translated 

literally  and  rhythmically.  By  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  London : 

1850. 

\l^ E  certtunly  did  not  expect  that  we  should  be  returning  to 
Horace  so  soon.  Still,  if  we  could,  by  a  miracle,  have 
anticipated  our  present  task  in  our  last  number,  the  blessing 
would  have  been  but  a  mixed  one  at  best.  Our  readers  at 
least  would  have  hardly  thanked  us  for  diverting  their  attention 
fmm  the  life  of  the  Augustan  poet  by  a  notice  of  a  bad  trans¬ 
lation  of  bis  most  graceful  works :  and  now  we  are  recalled,  not 
by  the  various  mi^ventures  of  rash  ti^nslators  of  the  untrans¬ 
latable,  from  Francis  to  Mr.  Whyte  Melville, — late  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  an  old  Etonian, — but  by  the  special 
case  of  Mr.  Sewell. 

Those  who  intend  to  follow  us  may  naturally  desire  to  know 
who  Mr.  Sewell  is,  and  what  are  our  reasons  for  singling  him  out 
on  this  occasion.  Officially,  as  his  title-page  informs  us,  he  is 
Fellow  and  Sub-Rector  (Vice-Principal) — Tutor  also,  we  believe 
—  of  Exeter  College,  one  of  the  largest  in  Oxford ;  and  he  is 
known  to  have  a  very  considerable  share  in  controlling  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  that  establishment.  He  has  further  signalised  himself  in 
the  academical  world  as  an  effective  writer,  as  far  as  mere  style 
goes,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  a  defender  of  cathedral 
and  colleg'iate  foundations ;  a  preacher  of  sermons  designed  to 
supply  a  basis  of  Anglo-Catholic  unity ;  a  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  deciding  questions  about  the  formation  of  the  earth 
by  a  reference  to  the  fire  and  water  of  baptism,  and  finding 
paralleb  for  Plato’s  Ideas  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Creeds.  To  the  general  public  he  has 
appealed  by  a  Condition-of-England  novel,  ranging  in  the  sweep 
of  its  attack  from  conservative  politicians  to  manufacturers, 
from  evangelical  divines  to  Jesuits,  the  latter  of  whom  he  scents 
everywhere,  like  Nicolai  on  the  Blocksberg,  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  true  Philistine.  The  more  select  ranks  of  the  religious 
community  have  lately  been  listening  to  his  Whitehall  sermons 
on  the  character  of  Pilate  —  with  what  feelings  we  need  not 
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eay.  But  it  is  with  scholastic  and  educational  subjects  that  he 
has  chiefly  busied  himself,  at  least  of  late  years.  *  A  nation’s 

*  hope  is  centred  in  the  young ;’  and  to  the  young  accordingly 
he  has  for  some  time  past  been  giving  his  best  attention.  Be¬ 
sides  various  attempts,  on  a  suflBciently  ambitious  scale,  in  the 
practical  department  of  education,  which,  though  not  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  animadversion,  are  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  he  has 
taken  in  hand  the  regeneration  of  its  literature.  He  is  not  only 
a  moral  and  political  philosopher,  a  divine,  and  a  novelist,  but 
a  classical  scholar  and  a  patron  of  classical  knowledge.  ‘  To 

*  preserve  our  higher  systems  of  education  from  the  influx  of 

*  great  corruptions  in  the  shape  of  modem  languages,  modem 

*  history,  and  modern  science,  so  called,’  is  one  of  the  declared 
objects  of  his  labours.  The  means  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  compass  an  end  so  laudable  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
mind  of  such  versatility,  somewhat  various.  Those  who  wish 
to  appreciate  them  fully  may  consult  with  advantage  a  series  of 
anti-Commission  pamphlets  now  publishing  in  Oxford,  in  which 
motives  are  imputed  and  domestic  relations  assailed  with  an 
enviable  unscrupulousness,  well  worthy  of  an  admirer  of  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy.  Of  his  more  direct 
and  positive  contributions  to  the  good  cause,  the  work  before 
us  is  a  specimen  —  not  so  remarkable  perhaps  as  its  immediate 
predecessor,  the  Agamemnon  of  Aischylus,  about  which  we 
recently  had  occasion  to  say  a  few  words ;  but  still  eminently 
interesting  as  exemplifying  practically  what  is  meant  by  ‘a 

*  return  to  a  sounder  m(^e  of  studying  classical  literature.’ 

It  is  right,  however,  that  Mr.  Sewell  should  be  allowed  to 
explain  the  precise  object  of  his  book.  He  intends  it  not  as  a 
translation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  —  to  convey  some 
notion  of  the  original  to  the  uninitiated  —  but  as  a  sample  of 
construing,  at  once  literal  and  rhythmical,  for  schools  and  college 
lecture  rooms.  Literal  translation  he  declares  to  be  indispens¬ 
able,  though  he  fears  that  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
Rhythm  he  thinks  necessary  ns  a  support  to  poetical  language. 
He  further  defends  the  employment  of  rhyme  on  both  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  grounds,  —  as  creating  a  greater  command  and 
truer  appreciation  of  poetical  phraseology,  and  as  a  wholesome 
substitute  for  day  dreams.  This  is  his  plea,  and,  of  course,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  Even  if  we  thought  his  object 
a  bad  one, — which  is  far  from  being  the  case, —  we  should  still 
propose  to  measure  him  by  his  success  in  it,  not  by  any  other 
test.  He  comes  before  us  as  a  college  tutor,  and  as  a  college 
tutor  let  him  be  judged. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  on  which  Mr.  Sewell 
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lays  stress,  it  is  poetical  phraseology.  Accurate  scholarship^ 
without  this,  he  says,  ‘  must  destroy  ^  the  charm  which  ought 
‘  to  attend  the  study  of  great  authors,  prevent  all  improvement 
‘  in  English  while  we  are  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  and  corrupt 

*  instead  of  refining  the  taste  of  the  young.’  He  becomes  quite 
pathetic  as  he  speaks  of  ‘  the  sad  effects  which  grow  from  nccus- 
‘  toming  a  boy  to  view  the  great  models  of  classical  poetry  through 

*  the  medium  of  his  own  bare  prosaic  translation,  and  of  allowing 
‘  him  to  travestie  them  in  bad  English.’  It  is  to  remedy  this 
that  he  has  made  his  own  translations,  which  ‘he  has  hoped 

*  might  be  useful  to  other  masters.’  We  turn  from  the  preface 
to  the  work  itself,  and  find  an  abundance  of  construing  which  is 
certainly  poetical,  so  far  as  it  is  not  prose,  but  in  no  other 
sense.  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  man  who  recommends  to  school¬ 
masters  and  tutors  such  renderings  as  these,  occurring  in  the 
very  first  ode  ? 

‘  nice-weathered, 

With  wheels  all  glowing  hot,  the  goal.’ 

‘  One  heart  it  pleaseth,  if  there  fight 
The  turmoil  of  the  Quirites  light. 

To  throne  him  high  with  triple  pair 
Of  honours.’ 

‘  One  who  delights  his  father’s  farms 
With  hoe  to  cleave,  no,  not  on  terms 
Of  Attalus’s  wealth,  wouldst  thou 
Divert  aside.’ 

‘  But  if  my  name  thou  dost  enscroll 
Midst  minstrels  of  a  lyric  soul. 

Strike  with  high  crest  shall  1  the  planets  of  the  pole.* 

We  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  samples  of  the  same 
kind.  Uxorius  amnis  is  translated,  ‘he,  spouse-fond  river;* 
laudes  deterere,  ‘  to  deteriorate  the  lauds ;  ’  grata  protervitas,  ‘  her 
‘  graceful  hoyden  air ;  ’  digne  puer  meliore Jlammd,  ‘  thou  lad,  De- 

*  serving  a  better  amour  to  have  had ;  ’  parcus  Deorum  cultor^ 
‘  I  but  a  votary  poor  of  heaven ;  ’  insanientis  sapientioe  consultus 
erro,  ‘  of  a  wild  philosophy  I  stray  professor ;  ’  contaminato  cam 
grege  turpium  morbo  virorum,  ‘  she  with  her  filthy  eunuch’d  crew 
‘  Of  men  with  ailments  foul  to  view;  ’  niveo  colore  movit  AchiUem, 
‘  with  snowy  tint  bewitched  theKampant  Achilles ;  ’  placens  uxor, 
‘  charmful  spouse  ;  ’  Liber  (the  name  of  Bacchus),  ‘  thou  fran- 

*  chised  boy ;  ’  toga,  ‘  toged  attire ;  ’  si  per  invisum  mora  jatti- 
torem  fiat,  abito,  ‘  if  any  hindrance  through  the  porter  rough 
And  loath’d  occur,  do  thou  walk  off ;  ’  famosis  laboribus,  *  diy 
‘  scandalous  labour’d  tricks ;’  cinge  comas,  ‘belt  thou  my  locks;* 
vitreo  daturus  nomina  ponto,  ‘  ready  to  give  titles  To  the  glass’d 
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*  ocean ;  ’  operosa  parvus  carmina  Jingo,  *  petty  songster,  mould 

*  my  Verses  elab’rate utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera,  ‘  when- 

*  ever  as  a  stout  Parturient  thou  art  sallying  out.’  They  must 
speak  for  themselves. 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Sewell’s  admirers  may  complain  that 
he  is  not  allowed  to  exhibit  himself  at  greater  length.  To  meet 
their  objections,  we  will  quote  two  odes  in  extenso  —  the  one 
grave,  the  other  gay :  — 

Book  U.  Ode  10.  RecHus  vives. 

‘  You  will  live  more  aright,  my  Licinius,  by  neither 
Full  sail  stretching  out  to  the  deep  evermore, 

Nor  while  heedful  you. shudder  at  storms  [and  foul  weather], 

By  crowding  too  close  on  the  perilous  shore. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  the  golden  mediety. 

Secure  is  he  free  from  the  scum  of  a  den, 

Out  of  fashion  and  slovenly — free  in  sobriety 
From  a  mansion  but  formed  to  be  envied  of  men. 

Far  often  the  pine-tree  gigantic  is  dashing 

To  and  fro  with  the  tempests :  and  turrets  of  height 
Tumble  down  to  the  earth  with  a  heavier  crashing, 

And  the  crests  of  the  mountains  the  thunderbolts  smite. 

It  hopes  amidst  evil  —  it  fears  amidst  good. 

For  an  altered  condition  —  the  well-seasoned  heart : 

It  is  Jove  who  the  winters,  grim-visaged  [and  rude]. 

Brings  back  —  he  the  same  who  doth  bid  them  depart. 

Not  if  fortune  is  now  in  ill  plight,  doth  it  follow 
She  will  be  so  hereafter  alike :  there’s  an  hour. 

When  the  muse  sitting  silent,  with  harp-string  Apollo 
Doth  waken,  nor  straineth  his  bow  evermore. 

In  distresses  approve  thee  a  metdcsome  soul 

And  brave.  Thou  wilt  wisely,  the  very  same  man. 

When  the  wind  on  thy  poop  may  be  blowing  too  full. 

Furl  thy  bellying  sails  into  narrower  span.* 

Efode  3.  Parentis  olim. 

‘  If  a  wight,  upon  a  time. 

Ever  has,  with  hand  of  crime. 

Wrenched  his  sire’s  aged  neck,  [I  ween] 

’Tm  that  he  hath  eating  been  (! !) 

Garlic,  deadlier,  [without  question] 

E’en  than  hemlock.  O  digestion. 

Hard  as  iron,  of  the  reaper ! 

What’s  this  poison,  which  so  deep  here 
Is  turmoiling  in  my  chest  ? 

Has  the  blo^  of  viper,  dressed 
In  these  vegetables,  passed  me 
Undetected?  Or,  [to  blast  me] 
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Has  Canidia  meddling  been 
With  your  pestilent  cuisine  ? 

When  Medea  fell  in  love. 

All  the  Argonauts  above. 

With  their  brilliant  captain,  Jason, 

Meditating  how  to  place  on 
Bulls  a  yoke  untried  before, 

’Twas  with  this  she  smeared  him  o’er. 

’Twas  with  presents  dyed  with  this 
Having  venged  his  harlot  miss. 

Off  on  snake’s  wing  she  did  caper. 

Nor  did  ever  such  a  vapour 
From  the  stars  besiege  about 
E’en  Apulia’s  land  of  drought : 

Nor  did  gift  upon  the  shoulder 
Of  the  wonder-working  soldier 
Hercules,  take  to  inflammation 
With  a  fiercer  conflagration. 

But  if  e’er,  jocose  Maecenas, 

Aught  thou  fancying  hast  been  as 
This,  I  hope  and  pray  your  fair 
May  present  her  hand  to  bar 
Your  kiss,  and  on  the  side  recline 
Of  sofa  farthest  off  from  thine.’ 

Surely  after  this,  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  proceed  further 
with  our  extracts.  We  should  have  liked,  however,  to  have 
illustrated  a  little  more  at  length  Mr.  Sewell’s  conceptions  of 
the  things  he  thinks  so  necessary — accuracy,  poetical  language, 
rhythm,  and  rhyme.  With  regard  to  the  last  especially,  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  a  pupil  (and  it  should  be  recollected 
that  both  are  ostensibly  aimed  at)  may  presumably  be  promoted 
by  such  assonances  as  then,  him  ;  revenues,  close  ;  one,  own  ;  to¬ 
wards  (pronounced  as  a  monosyllable)  swords;  act,  dragged;  and 
fifty  others  equally  unacceptable  to  either  eye  or  ear.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Sewell  does  appear  to  a  certain  extent  conscious 
of  his  own  short-comings.  He  hopes  that  the  suggestions  in  his 
preface  *  will  account  for  certain  laxities  in  rhymes  —  for  a  few 

*  expletives  marked  in  brackets  —  for  some  harsh  involutions  — 

*  for  the  occasional  use  of  pleonasms,  to  suggest  more  copious 

*  language  —  and  for  a  thousand  failures  to  produce  easy  and 

*  elegant  poetry.’  So  far  as  we  can  see,  his  su^estions  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  disclaims  any  intention  of  giving 
a  perfect  translation,  but  he  prepares  us  to  expect  first-rate 
construing.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  his  lamentations 
over  the  state  of  scholarship  in  Oxford  ?  Does  he  wish  us  to 
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believe  that  his  ignorance  is  a  plummet  over  it  ?  What  are  we 
to  make  of  his  feverish  anxiety  to  preserve  the  classics  from 
being  profaned  by  puerile  translation,  if  his  work  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  vindication  of  their  injured  honour?  What 
becomes  of  his  exposition  of  the  ethical  advantages  of  rhythmical 
exercises,  if  we  are  to  look  for  nothing  beyond  a  facility  of 
indifferent  rendering  ?  Is  he  merely  ambitious  of  the  fame  of 
Pope’s  unreadable  and  unsaleable  contemporary,  whose  publisher 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  could  translate  an 
ode  of  Horace  quicker  than  any  man  in  England  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  plainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  looks  on  the  task 
of  construing  as  a  sacred  duty.  In  the  preface  to  his  Agamem¬ 
non  he  has  employed  two  whole  pages  of  pseudo-philosophical 
extravagance  to  show,  that  in  translation  a  boy  ‘  may  be  taught 
*  the  highest  and  ultimate  laws,  by  which  his  whole  nature  must 
‘  be  regulated  in  all  the  future  business  of  life.’  And  he  not 
obscurely  intimates  that  the  modem  pretenders  to  learning  are 
quacks  and  charlatans,  destitute  of  that  patient  and  reverent 
spirit  which  is  the  sole  key  to  classical  as  to  all  other  knowledge. 
We  presume  that  he  intends  to  complete  his  work  by  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles.  Before  he  gets  very  far  he 
will  come  to  a  line  Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimns 
iniquam.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  so  docile  a  student,  after 
rendering  the  words  into  such  English  as  he  can,  may  be  induced 
to  redect  on  the  sentiment,  and  its  possible  applicability  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  his  own  mental  condition  ? 

And  now  we  have  done.  As  critics,  we  have  sought  to  call 
attention  to  a  production  which,  if  viewed  in  connexion  with  its 
antecedents  and  concomitants,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  no 
ordinary  assumption.  We  cannot  enlarge  on  any  of  the 
numerous  reflections,  which  the  appearance  of  publications  like 
this,  in  the  present  state  of  the  University  question,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  suggest.  We  will  only  put  it  to  Mr.  Sewell’s  colleagues, 
'whether  they  wish  his  translations  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  classical  instruction  which  is  given  in  the  Exeter 
lecture  rooms.  Such  things  may  unhappily  exist :  but  it  is 
scarcely  prudent  to  force  them  on  the  notice  of  the  world  by  a 
public  advertisement. 
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Art.  V.  —  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  from 

the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Mansfield.  By 

John  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  Two  volumes. 

London:  1849. 

A  MONO  the  felicities  of  Lord  Campbell’s  long  and  prosperous 
career,  the  comparative  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  from  1841 
to  1 850  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest.  It  is  to  that  interval 
of  leisure  that  he  probably  will  owe  his  widest  and  his  most 
permanent  fame.  Had  he  i^tained  the  Irish  seals,  or  exchanged 
them  for  the  high  office  which  he  now  holds,  he  would  have  been 
remembered  as  a  successful  advocate  and  a  distinguished  judge. 
His  decisions  would  have  been  quoted  by  lawyers,  and  historians 
must  have  noticed  him  as  a  debater ;  but  his  literary  reputation 
would  have  depended  on  his  speeches.  Now  speeches,  however 
admirable,  are  seldom  popular.  Of  the  hundreds,  probably  the 
thousands,  of  orators,  w’ho,  from  the  times  of  Ulysses  down  to 
those  of  Guizot,  have  ruled  or  charmed  their  hearers,  there  are 
really  only  two,  the  great  Greek  and  the  great  Roman,  whose 
speeches  are  familiarly  read. 

During  centuries  the  greatest  masters  of  thought  and  of  lan¬ 
guage  that  ever  spoke  or  wrote  threw  into  public  speaking  the 
whole  force  of  their  brilliant  talents  and  unwearied  diligence. 
Many  of  their  orations  are  preserved,  but  they  are  used  only 
as  materials  of  history  or  as  commentaries  on  Demosthenes ;  and 
would  be  probably  as  much  studied,  or  nearly  so,  if  they  had  none 
of  the  high  qualities  to  which  their  authors  devoted  the  labour  of 
years.  Some  outlines,  indeed,  of  Pericles  are  well  known,  because 
they  liave  been  worked  into  the  enduring  fabric  of  Thucydides, 
but  they  are  not  speeches  but  essays :  —  wonderful  examples  of 
acute  ob8er%’ation  and  elaborate  reasoning,  but  too  compressed 
and  perhaps  too  refined  to  be  followed  by  even  an  Athenian 
audience.  All  Roman  oratory,  except  that  of  Cicero,  has 
perished :  it  did  not  retain  sufficient  interest  to  repay  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Modern  eloquence  has  been  embalmed  by  the  printing 
press ;  but  it  is  preserved  like  a  mummy.  It  does  not  perish, 
but  it  is  not  looked  at.  Who  now  reads  the  vast  body  of 
eloquence  which  rendered  the  bar  of  France  illustrious?  How 
few  consult,  as  collections  of  works  of  rhetorical  art,  the  records 
of  her  dcliherative  assemblies  ?  Mirabeau  is  known  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  interest  excited  by  his  strange  social,  and  by  his 
brilliant  historical,  life ;  but  of  the  speeches  which  influenced 
the  destinies  of  Europe  little  is  now  read  except  some  dazzling 
sentences.  The  world  had  almost  forgotten  that  Robespierre 
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was  a  great  orator,  when  Lamartine  disinterred  a  few  specimens 
of  the  cold  argumentative  enthusiasm  which  made  him  master 
of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  Convention. 

There  are  few  English  libraries  that  do  not  contain  whole 
lines  of  volumes  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Windham,  Erskine,  and 
Sheridan ;  but  which  of  them,  except  those  of  Burke,  are  ever 
taken  from  the  shelf?  and  Burke’s  speeches  are  read  principally 
in  consequence  of  the  very  qualities  which  interfered  with  their 
efficiency  when  delivered, — their  penetrating  philosophy  and 
widely -drawn  and  varied  illustrations.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Lord  Campbell  will  be  an  exception  to  the  general  law  which 
confines  the  orator  to  evanescent  celebrity ;  which  puts  him  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  other  artists  whose  business  it  is  to 
produce  immediate  and  powerful  but  transient  effects:  to  excite 
and  animate  and  delight  those  who  see  and  hear  them,  but  to 
leave  behind  them  a  reputation  depending,  like  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradition. 

From  this  fate  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  will  preserve  him.  He  has  enriched  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  England  with  contributions  which  will  probably  never  die, 
because  they  will  always  amuse,  and  it  is  the  power  of  amusing 
that  confers  literary  immortality.  The  writer  who  has  merely 
conveyed  instruction,  may  leave  a  permanent  name,  but  it  soon 
outlives  the  popularity  of  his  works.  They  are  among  the  quarries 
from  which  his  successors  dig  materials  to  be  employed  in  con¬ 
structing  more  spacious  edifices,  which,  in  their  turn,  serve  merely 
as  materials  to  another  generation  of  philosophers.  Few,  even 
among  scholars,  know  much  of  Plato ;  every  schoolboy  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  Plutarch.  The  ‘  Rambler  ’  and  the  *  Idler  ’  have 
become  mere  names.  It  is  in  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Poets,’  in  the 
‘  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,’  and,  far  more  than  those,  in  the 
gossip  of  Boswell,  that  Dr.  Johnson  really  lives. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  Lord  Campbell’s  works  much  instruction. 
His  subjects  have  been  so  happily  selected,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  there  should  not  he.  An  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman  could  not  write  the  lives  of  great  statesmen  and  law¬ 
yers  without  interweaving  curious  information,  and  suggesting 
valuable  principles  of  judgment  and  useful  practical  maxims : 
but  it  is  not  for  these  that  his  works  will  be  read.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  is  their  easy  animated  flow  of  interesting  narrative. 
No  one  possesses  better  than  Lord  Campbell  the  art  of  telling  a 
story  :  of  passing  over  what  is  commonplace  ;  of  merely  suggest¬ 
ing  what  may  be  inferred ;  of  explaining  what  is  obscure ;  and 
of  placing  in  a  strong  light  the  details  of  what  is  interesting 
from  its  strangeness  or  its  importance. 
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Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  notice  all,  or  even  the  majority, 
of  so  numerous  a  list  of  biographies.  We  shall  select  a  few 
names,  which,  either  from  their  intrinsic  interest  or  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  by  Lord  Campbell, 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  especial  consideration. 

We  shall  begin  by  Sir  EM  ward  Coke. 

He  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  his  biographer;  and  Lord 
Campbell,  being  a  judicious  patron,  has  heightened  the  flavour 
of  his  praise  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  blame.  Still  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  puts  his  hero  too  high :  — 

‘  Most  men,’  he  says,  ‘  I  am  afraid,  would  rather  have  been  Bacon 
than  Coke.  The  superior  rank  of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  the 
titles  of  Baron  and  Viscount,  would  now  go  for  little  in  the  compari¬ 
son  ;  but  the  intellectual  and  the  noble-minded  must  be  in  danger  of 
being  captivated  too  much  by  Bacon’s  stupendous  genius  and  his 
brilliant  European  reputation,  while  his  amiable  qualities  win  their 
way  to  the  heart.  Coke,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  a  deep  but  nar¬ 
row-minded  lawyer,  knowing  hardly  any  thing  beyond  the  wearisome 
and  crabbed  learning  of  his  own  craft,  famous  only  in  his  own 
country,  and  repelling  all  friendship  or  attachment  by  his  harsh  man¬ 
ners.  Yet  when  we  come  to  apply  the  test  of  moral  worth  and  up¬ 
right  conduct.  Coke  ought,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  preferred.  He 
never  betrayed  a  friend,  or  truckled  to  an  enemy.  He  never  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  integrity  of  judges,  or  himself  took  a  bribe.  When  he 
had  risen  to  influence,  he  exerted  it  strenuously  in  support  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  instead  of  being  the  advocate  of 
every  abuse,  and  the  abettor  of  despotic  sway.  When  he  lost  his 
high  ofiice  he  did  not  retire  from  public  life  “  with  wasted  spirits  and 
an  oppressed  mind,”  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but 
bold,  energetic,  and  uncompromising,  from  the  lofty  feeling  of  inte¬ 
grity,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  band  of  patriots  to  whom 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  free  institutions  which  we  now 
enjoy.’* 

To  most  of  the  readers  of  the  histories  of  those  times  the 
names  of  Bacon  and  Coke  appear  to  be  contrasts.  Yet  there 
were  many  points,  and  those  very  important  ones,  in  which 
their  characters  agreed.  Both  were  the  slaves  of  ambition  and 
of  avarice.  Ambition  drove  Bacon  to  trample  on  Essex,  and 
Coke  to  trample  on  Baleigh.  Coke’s  integrity  did  not  show 
itself  until  he  was  on  the  Bench.  Lord  Campbell  admits'that 
while  Attorney-General  he  unscrupulously  stretched  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  Crown,  was  utterly  regardless  of  public  liberty, 
and  perverted  the  criminal  law  by  much  individual  oppression.f 
So  much  for  his  public  morality !  In  private  life  we  find  him 
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deliberately  sacrificing  the  whole  happiness  anti,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  honour  and  the  virtue  of  his  young  daughter,  to  the 
hopes  of  reconciling  himself  to  the  Favourite  and  to  the  King. 
This  is  perhaps  less  despicable  than  the  corruption  of  Bacon, 
but  more  odious.  Both  Bacon  and  Coke  were  eager  to  acquire 
money ;  but  the  covetousness  of  Bacon  was  stimulated  by  the 
desire  of  magnificent  expenditure ;  that  of  Coke  by  the  desire  of 
vast  accumulation.  And  as  the  wish  to  accumulate  is  less  urgent 
than  the  wish  to  spend.  Coke  kept  his  passion  under  better 
controul  than  his  great  rival.  Avarice  seduced  Bacon  into  dis¬ 
honour  —  Coke  only  into  meanness. 

Both  Bacon  and  Coke  are  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind ;  and  many  of  our  readers  may  be  sur- 
])ri8ed  at  our  discussing  as  a  question  their  comparative  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  services  rendered  by  Bacon  are  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  civilised  world.  Every  head  bows  at  the  name  of 
the  reformer  of  philosophical  inquiry.  The  merits  of  Coke  arc 
known  only  to  lawyers  and  historians ;  and  even  historians  have 
in  general  passed  slightly  over  his  parliamentary  career,  and 
have  treated  his  judicial  independence  merely  as  honourable  to 
him,  without  attaching  to  it  great  public  importance.  Yet 
we  are  inclined  to  place  Coke,  as  an  object  of  the  gratitude  of 
posterity,  not  merely  on  a  level  with  Lord  Bacon,  but  perhaps 
even  above  him.  Bacon’s  services  in  pointing  out  the  true  road 
to  scientific  discovery  were  unquestionably  very  great.  To  him 
we  owe  mainly  the  rapid  progress  of  physical  science.  But  it 
must  be  recollected,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  comparatively 
little  to  advance  mental  science.  After  three  and  twenty  cen¬ 
turies,  we  find  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  logic  nearly  as  they  were 
left  by  Aristotle.  If  our  knowledge  of  politics  exceeds  his,  we 
owe  it  principally  to  our  enlarged  experience.  If  our  mondity 
is  purer,  it  is  owing  perhaps  altogether  to  Revelation.  The 
Kicomachacan  ethics  seemed  to  have  pushed  the  science  of 
mental  pathology  and  the  art  of  morality  as  far  as  unassisted 
reason  could  cjirry  them.  In  the  mental  sciences  and  arts,  as 
far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  results  which  they  obtained,  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Greeks  did  not  require  correction 
from  Bacon.  Hume’s  expectation  of  the  ‘  like  reformation  in 
*  all  moral  disquisitions’  from  the  experimental  method,  has  not 
yet  been  realist. 

In  the  second  place,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  if 
Bacon  had  never  existed,  the  advance  even  of  physical  science 
woiJd  have  been  materially  retarded.  The  real  emancipator  of 
the  human  mind  was  Luther.  After  principles  of  belief  so 
ancient  and  so  firmly  established  as  those  which  he  attacked  had 
been  uprooted,  it  was  impossible  that  the  baseless  assumptions 
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of  ontologists  and  cosmogonists  could  remain  unchallenged.  It 
was  impossible  that  Philosophy  could  long  be  permitted  wantonly 
to  assume  her  premises,  after  Fmth  had  been  forced  to  submit 
hers  to  the  test  of  inquiry.  Sooner  or  later  the  bubbles  of  the 
schools  would  have  been  punctured  by  common  sense,  and  they 
would  have  collapsed  as  completely  as  they  did  under  the  hands 
of  Bacon. 

And  lastly,  the  knowletlge  to  which  he  led  the  way,  important 
and  even  glorious  as  it  is,  is  not  the  knowledge  on  which  human 
happiness  principally  depends.  Abstract  and  physical  science 
have  been  cultivated  with  most  success  in  France- — moral  and 
political  science  in  England ;  and  how  different  has  been  the 
degree  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  respective  countries  !  Even 
in  the  arts  to  which  physical  science  is  subservient,  we  far  excel 
those  who  furnished  the  principles  of  which  we  make  use.  We 
are  better  navigators,  better  engineers,  and  better  manufacturers 
tlian  those  on  whose  discoveries  we  found  our  processes.  If  a 
people  enjoy  the  institutions  which  are  favourable  to  security  of 
property  and  to  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  it  will  obtain 
moral  and  political  knowledge ;  and  it  is  on  that  knowledge,  \ 
and  on  the  habits  of  acting  and  feelilig  which  that  knowledge  ‘ 
produces,  that  its  happiness  principally  depends. 

Now  it  is  the  glory  of  Coke,  that  he  was  one  of  the  illustrious 
band  to  whom  we  owe  the  parliamentary  independence  on  which 
our  free  institutions  are  based,  and  the  judicial  independence  by  , 
which  they  are  preserved.  The  most  celebrated  part  of  his  his¬ 
tory  is,  perhaps,  his  magnanimous  firmness  as  a  Judge.  For 
in  that  struggle  he  was  alone.  A  Judge,  a  removeable  officer  ] 
of  the  Crown,  appointed  and  dismissed  according  to  the  caprice  ■ 
of  the  monarch,  was  as  much  a  servant  as  any  page  in  the  royal  j 
household.  When  Coke,  to  the  question  whether  he  would 
stay  proceedings  in  obedience  to  a  royal  order,  answered  that 
‘  When  the  case  happened  he  would  do  that  which  it  should 
‘  be  fit  for  a  J udge  to  do,’  he  took  a  position  from  which  all  his 
colleagues  fled,  and  which  none  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
had  ever  assumed,  or  probably  had  ever  thought  of  assuming. 
And  he  not  merely  risked  influence  and  station,  he  knowingly 
abandoned  them.  Surrounded  by  such  rivals  and  enemies,  with¬ 
out  suppoilers  or  even  friends,  old  and  unpopular,  he  could  not 
hope  to  beard  so  despotic  a  monarch  as  James  and  to  retain  his 
oflSce ;  he  could  not  rely  on  even  his  personal  safety.  That  he 
preserved  his  fortune  and  his  liberty  was  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  But  wealth  and  freedom  to  a  man  deprived  of 
power  and  exiled  from  court,  were  not  then  what  they  are  to 
us,  or  what  they  were  even  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  sove¬ 
reign  was  then  really  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  those  on  whom 
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he  looked  coldly  were  frowned  on  by  the  world.  We  admire  a 
man  who  sacrifices  power  to  principle,  though  he  is  rewarded 
by  immediate  popularity ;  Coke  made  the*  sacrifice,  but  had  to 
wait  many  years  for  the  reward. 

The  splendour  of  Coke’s  conduct  as  a  magistrate  has  some¬ 
what  obscured  his  reputation  as  a  statesman.  Yet  the  part 
which  he  took  in  securing  to  us  internal  freedom  of  trade,  by 
abolishing  monopolies,  and  to  obtain  for  us  extended  free  trade, 
by  opposing  the  restrictive  system  which  was  then  beginning  to 
infuse  its  poison  into  our  commercial  code,  Avould  have  given 
immortality  to  any  man  who  had  not  other  and  stronger  claims  to 
it.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  fame  as  a  political  economist  that 
England  was  still  an  exporter  of  agricultural  produce,  so  that 
the  immediate  and  obvious  interests  of  the  governing  classes 
were  promoted  by  free  trade :  this  enabled  him  to  say,  ‘  I  never 
‘  yet  beard  that  a  bill  was  ever  before  preferred  in  Parliament 

*  against  the  importation  of  corn,  and  I  love  to  follow  ancient 
‘  precedents.’  We  doubt  whether  if  he  had  lived  in  1846  he 
would  have  ventured  to  undo  the  legislation  of  150  years.  His 
defence  of  usury  laws,  on  the  ground  of  God  having  forbade 
usury  to  his  own  people,  and  because  usury  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  is  not  promising. 

Still  more  meritorious  was  the  Protestation  of  1621,  in  which 
replying  to  the  King’s  command  to  the  House  of  Commons 
‘  that  none  therein  should  presume  henceforth  to  meddle  with 
‘  anything  concerning  our  government  or  deep  matters  of  State,’ 
he  declar^,  ‘  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the 
'  *  king  and  State,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and 

*  the  redress  of  grievances,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 

*  counsel  and  debate  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  Commons  in 
j  *  Parliament  have  and  ought  to  have  liberty  and  freedom  to 
^  ‘  treat  of  such  matters  in  such  order  as  in  their  judgment  shall 

‘  seem  fittest’ 

More  important  still  were  the  resolutions  of  1628,  which 
affirmed,  ‘  that  no  freeman  ought  to  be  detained  in  prison  un- 
I  ‘  less  some  cause  of  the  detainer  be  expressed  for  which  by 
,  *  law  he  ought  to  be  detained,  and  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
‘  corpus  cannot  be  denied  to  any  man  that  is  detained  in 

*  prison  or  otherwise  restrained  by  command  of  the  King,  the 
‘  *  Privy  Council,  or  any  other :  ’  resolutions  on  which  is  founded 
I  a  degree  of  personal  liberty  which  no  other  portion  of 

Europe,  not  even  France  after  sixty  years  of  revolution,  has 
yet  acquired. 

But  his  greatest  claim  to  our  gratitude  is  as  the  framer  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  which  laid  so  firmly  the  basis  of  parliamentary, 
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as  opposed  to  monarchical,  government,  that  it  was  only  by  civil 
war  that  Charles  could  hope  to  shake  it.  His  speech,  in  moving 
the  rejection  of  the  Lords’  amendment  ‘  that  nothing  contmned 

*  in  the  bill  should  be  construed  to  entrench  on  the  sovereign 

*  power  of  the  Crown,’  has  a  simplicity  and  brevity  which 
amount  to  eloquence.  ‘  This  is  a  petition  of  right,  grounded  on 

*  Acts  of  Parliament  and  on  the  laws  which  we  were  bom  to 
enjoy.  Our  ancestors  could  never  endure  a  “  salvo  jure  suo  ” 

*  from  kings  —  no  more  than  our  kings  of  old  could  endure 
‘  from  churchmen  “  salvo  honore  Dei  et  Ecclesiae.”  We  must 

*  not  admit  it,  and  to  qualify  it  is  impossible.  Let  us  hold  our 

*  privileges  according  to  law.  That  power  which  is  above  the 
‘  law  is  not  fit  for  the  king  to  ask  or  the  people  to  yield. 

*  Sooner  would  I  have  the  prerogative  abused,  and  myself  to  lie 

*  under  it :  for,  though  I  should  suffer,  a  time  would  come  for 

*  the  deliverance  of  the  country.’ 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Coke’s  political  services  are 
somewhat  undervalued  even  in  England.  He  certainly  has  not 
received  from  foreign  nations  the  gratitude  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  The  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  form  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Holland,  the  current  was  everywhere  running 
steadily  towards  absolute  monarchy.  Nation  after  nation  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  liberties  as  ample  as  those,  which  at  the 
accession  of  James  I.  we  could  legally  claim.  England  was  the 
only  remaining  stronghold  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
which  our  German  ancestors  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Lord  Campbell  thinks  that  even  if  Charles  had  succeeded,  yet 

*  in  the  course  of  time  the  violence  of  popular  discontent,  and 

*  the  weakness  of  a  despotic  government,  would  at  last  have 

*  brought  about  a  sudden  and  dreadful  convulsion  such  as  those 

*  which  we  now  see  raging  on  the  continental  States.’  *  This  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt.  We  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  permanent 
despotism  was  impossible  in  England.  Without  doubt  such  a 
form  of  government  cannot  co-exist  with  a  parliament.  The 
despotism  of  France  melted  away  before  the  Etats  Gen^raux. 
But  parliaments  might  have  been  abolished.  Lord  Campbell 
has  shown  that  the  law,  as  Imd  down  by  by  Chief  Baron 
Fleming  in  ‘  The  great  Case  of  Impositions,’  woiJd  have 
enabled  the  Crown  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  revenue  without  any 
parliamentary  tax.  According  to  that  case,  which  for  years 
was  accepted  as  law,  ‘  It  being  for  the  benefit  of  every  subject 
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*  that  the  king’s  treasure  should  be  increased,  all  commerce,  and 

*  dealings  with  foreigners,  like  war  and  peace,  are  determined 
‘  and  regulated  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  No  import- 

*  ation  or  exportation  can  be  but  at  the  king’s  ports.  They 

*  are  his  gates  which  he  may  open  or  close  when  and  on  what 

*  conditions  he  pleases.  The  wisdom  of  the  king  must  not  be 
‘  disputed,  for,  by  intendment,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  his 

*  person.  If  it  be  objected  that  no  reason  is  assigned,  I 

*  answer,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  the  king  should  express  the 

*  cause  and  consideration  of  his  actions.  They  are  arcana 

*  reffis,*  * 

Armed  with  such  doctrines,  and  supported  by  an  unlimited 
power  of  imposing  duties  on  all  imports  and  on  all  exports,  the 
King  of  England,  like  his  brothers  on  the  Continent,  might  have 
gradually  assumed  every  power  that  he  wanted,  until  the 
liberties  of  England,  without  any  positive  revolution,  had 
become  as  obsolete  as  those  of  Bohemia.  Our  American 
colonies  would  have  withered  under  the  absolute  viceroys  of  an 
absolute  king.  Holland,  unprotected  by  the  sympathy  and  the 
force  of  England,  would  have  become  a  part  of  France.  France 
herself  would  have  had  no  example  of  freedom  to  induce 
her  to  break  the  gilded  chains  which  she  appeared  to  wear  as 
ornaments.  And  while  France  and  England  remained  despotic, 
there  would  have  been  little  chance  of  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  any  where  else. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  portion  of  Coke’s  achievements 
on  which  his  reputation  has  chiefly  rested, — his  legal  writings. 
In  his  Beports  and  his  Institutes  he  left  a  memorial,  now 
crumbling  into  dust,  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  his  exact 
memory,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  analogical  reasoning. 
And  he  left  in  them  also  a  memorial  of  his  utter  unfitness  to 
discover  or  even  to  understand  the  real  purposes  for  which  laws 
ought  to  be  made.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  purposes 
is  to  lay  down  the  rules  according  to  which  landed  property  is 
to  be  enjoyed,  transmitted,  and  transferred.  The  different 
problems  into  which  this  great  question  may  be  subdivided,  are 
not  all  resolvable  in  the  same  way  in  every  state  of  society. 
There  are  some  political  institutions  to  which  permanent  entails 
are  suitable,  others  in  which  a  less  durable  power  of  entail  is 
advisable ;  and  there  may  be  some  in  which  none  ought  to  be 
permitted.  Some  great  nations  —  such  as  France  —  repudiate, 
except  in  a  very  slight  degree,  testamentary  power;  others  — 
such  as  England  —  insist  on  its  existing  absolutely  uncontrolled. 

•  VoL  i.  p.  234. 
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But  there  are  two  rules  which  appear  to  be  universally  ex¬ 
pedient, —  to  be  applicable  in  a  new  or  in  an  old  community,  in 
a  monarchy,  in  an  aristocracy,  or  in  a  democracy.  They  ajre,-| 
£rst,  that  where  a  man  has  the  power,  and  has  clearly  manifested  ■ 
the  will,  to  give  property,  or  a  partial  interest  in  property,  to 
another,  the  conveyance  should  be  effectual ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  law  should  oppose,  or  at  least  should  not  facilitate,  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  wrongful  acts. 

Now  the  law  of  England,  as  expounded  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  not  only  has  neglected,  but  has  systematically  and 
intentionally  violated,  both  these  rules.  It  has  surrounded  the 
transfer  of  property  with  a  network  of  quicksands  and  reefs, 
through  which  a  narrow  channel  winds,  dangerous  to  even  the 
most  cautious  and  the  most  experienced  pilot.  Even  now, 
after  the  track  has  been  buoyed  by  the  decisions  of  centuries; 
after  act  of  parliament  on  act  of  parliament  has  endeavoured  to 
widen  and  improve  it;  and  after  the  courts  of  equity — with  a 
courage  and  a  good  sense  which  are  above  all  praise — have 
applied  their  powerful  machinery  to  float  us  over  its  dangers 
and  obstructions,  — even  now  the  English  system  of  convey¬ 
ancing  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  nation.  The  law  of  real 
property,  as  created  and  administered  by  the  common  law 
judges,  instead  of  being  a  collection  of  rules  founded  on  con¬ 
venience,  is  an  arbitrary  science,  like  heraldry  or  astrology,  or 
freemasonry,  based  on  definitions  and  similies,  and  sacrificing 
without  scruple  both  justice  and  reason,  to  preserve  its  metaphors 
unbroken.  Thus  one  sort  of  uncertain  future  interest,  called  a 
contingent  remainder,  was  said  to  be  supported  by  a  previous 
interest,  which  the  courts  thought  fit  to  say  must  be  an  interest 
for  life.  If  this  interest  was  absent  or  destroyed,  the  support 
failed.  Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  metaphor,  the  remainder 
failed  too.  A  science  resting  on  verbal  subtleties  might  have 
been  expected  to  possess  at  least  an  accurate  terminology.  So 
far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  words  ‘  right,’ 

‘  possibility,’  *  estate,’  ‘  contingent,’  ‘  executory,’  ‘  limitation,’ 

‘  purchase,’  ‘  power,’  and  in  fact  most  of  the  important  technical 
terms  in  conveyancing,  are  promiscuously  used  in  half  a  dozen 
different  senses ;  and  grave  decisions  have  been  grounded,  and 
even  rules  of  law  established,  on  syllogisms,  in  w’hich  the  middle 
term  was  used  in  one  sense  in  the  major  and  in  another  in  the 
minor. 

But  while  the  law  dug  these  pitfalls  around  the  honest  pur¬ 
chaser,  devisee,  or  inheritor,  it  devised  a  whole  science,  called 
the  learning  of  deforcement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fraudulent  or 
violent  intruder.  It  divided  wrongful  possessors  into  classes. 
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such  as  abators,  disseisors,  deforciants,  and  intruders,  and  allotted 
to  them  their  several  modes  of  defeating  the  clfum  of  the  lawful 
owner.  We  will  illustrate  its  proceedings  by  a  case  within  our 
own  experience.  A  man  without  near  relations  devised  his 
property  to  a  friend  who  was  not  his  heir.  The  devisee  died 
a  few  days  before  the  testator.  The  devisee’s  son  thought  it 
hard  that  such  an  accident  should  deprive  him  of  an  estate. 
Provisionally,  therefore,  he  took  possession ;  and  consulted  his 
lawyer  as  to  the  means  of  retaining  it  The  answer  was,  that 
he  was  an  abator,  and  that  the  means  given  to  him  by  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  lawful  heir  were,  a  feofment  and 
a  fine.  Both  these  proceedings  were  adopted.  But  on  taking 
further  advice,  he  was  told  that  he  had  not  used  them  in  their 
proper  order.  He  had,  it  seems,  levied  the  fine  before  he  made 
the  feofment,  and  the  charm,  therefore,  would  not  work.  So 
he  reversed  the  process,  first  made  the  feofment,  and  then  levied 
the  fine.  Again,  however,  it  was  found  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  Both  the  feofment  and  the  fine  having  been  perfected 
during  a  vacation,  the  fine  had  reference  to  the  preceding  term, 
and  overreached  the  feofment.  So  he  began  again,  and  made  a 
feofment  in  one  term,  and  levied  a  fine  in  the  next.  At  last 
the  professors  of  the  dark  art  declared  that  the  legal  magic  had 
been  properly  employed;  and  he  is  now  the  undisputed,  in¬ 
deed  the  indisputable  owner.  A  recent  act  of  parliament  has 
destroyed  this  science  by  abolishing  tortious  conveyances  ;  but 
until  a  few  years  ago  they  were  in  constant  use.  They  were 
used  by  persons  having  terms  of  years,  who  wished  to  rob  the 
reversioner  of  his  fee  simple ;  by  persons  in  possession,  who 
wished  to  despoil  contingent  remaindermen ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
which  w’e  have  mentioned,  by  mere  intruders,  who  wished  to 
seize  on  property  to  which  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim. 

It  is  to  this  system,  and  to  the  expense  and  insecurity  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  create,  that  we  mainly  owe 
one  of  our  greatest  political  inconveniences  and  dangers,  —  the 
separation  of  the  great  mass  of  our  population  from  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land.  In  the  larger  portion  of  Europe,  —  almost  every¬ 
where,  indeed,  except  in  Spain,  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
British  Islands, — the  greater  part  of  the  soil  belongs  to  small 
proprietors.  They  are  less  skilful  than  our  farmers,  but  they 
are  more  diligent,  more  economical,  and  more  provident.  They 
marry  late,  and  consequently  have  small  families:  in  France 
the  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  only  three. 
They  defend  the  rights  of  i)roperty,  because  they  possess  them ; 
dependence  on  public  relief  or  on  private  charity,  instead  of 
being  as  it  is  with  us  the  rule,  is  the  rare  exception.  From  this 
fertUe  source  of  happiness  and  moral  improvement  our  peasantry. 
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Indeed  our  middle  classes,  are  cut  off  by  our  system  of  convey¬ 
ancing.  The  French  peasant,  as  soon  as  he  has  agreed  with 
his  neighbour  for  the  purchase  of  half  an  acre,  goes  with  him  to 
the  notaire,  and  has  it  transferred  into  his  name ;  and  if  he 
wishes  to  sell,  can  part  with  it  as  easily  as  he  obtained  it.  A 
small  purchaser  with  us  has  to  ask  for  the  abstract  of  the  title, 
to  send  it  to  his  lawyer,  to  pay  for  its  being  examined,  to 
pay  for  further  inquiries  being  made,  to  pay  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  answers  to  those  inquiries,  and,  perhaps,  after 
half  a  year’s  delay,  finds  that  he  has  purchased  a  chancery 
suit.  As  the  amount  of  these  expenses  in  no  respect  depends 
on  the  value  of  the  property,  —  for  the  title  to  an  acre  may  be 
as  intricate  as  that  to  a  whole  manor, — they  operate  as  an 
almost  prohibitory  tax  on  small  purchases.  We  once  bought  a 
small  freehold  as  a  qualification;  the  price  was  40/., — the  ex¬ 
penses  were  30/.  To  this  cause,  also,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
comparatively  low  value  of  land  in  England.  France  is  a  poorer 
country  than  England,  landed  property  there  is  a  less  advanta¬ 
geous  investment :  it  is  subject  to  enormous  direct  taxation, 
and  does  not  give  the  social  pre-eminence  which  attends  it  in 
England.  But  it  sells  for  one-third  more.  Forty-five  years’ 
purchase  is  as  common  in  France  as  thirty  years’  piurchase  is 
with  us.  If  instead  of  clamouring  for  protection  from  foreigners, 
the  landed  interest  had  asked  for  protection  from  lawyers, — if 
they  had  required  from  the  legislature,  of  which  they  are  the 
most  powerful  portion,  a  rational  system  of  conveyancing,  they 
would  have  done  what  they  have  failed  to  do,  —  they  would 
have  really  raised  the  value  of  land.* 

Now  this  monstrous  system  was  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  idol.  It 
was  this  silly,  but  yet  mischievous  rubbish,  which  he  thought 
the  perfection  of  reason.  He  resisted  its  correction  by  the 
courts  of  equity, — and  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  ex¬ 
pounded  its  principles,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  reconcile  its  discrepancies,  he  contributed  more  than 
any  other  writer  to  its  permanence.  No  man  knows  its  faults 
better  than  Lord  Camp^ll :  no  man  has  laboured  more  zealously 
or  more  ably  in  the  arduous  work  of  correcting  them.  We 


*  English  lawyers  seem  disposed  at  last  to  clear  themselves  from 
this  reproach.  (See  Land-measures  for  England,  Law  Review, 
Nov.  1850.)  They  have  recommended  Registration  ;  and  they  lately 
received,  with  acclamation,  Mr.  Field,  one  of  the  commission  for 
simplifying  the  legal  procedure  of  New  York.  The  question  of 
Peasant  Proprietorship  seems  one  of  proportion.  See  the  case  on  the 
other  side,  in  two  able  Notices  of  ‘  Notes  by  a  Traveller,’  in  Tait's 
Magazine  for  November  and  December  last. 
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rather  wonder,  therefore,  at  his  rating  so  highly  as  he  appears 
to  do  the  services  of  Coke  as  its  expounder,  and,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  its  creator.  We  confess  that  the  utter  ignorance 
of  the  real  objects  of  legislation  which  is  betrayed  by  Coke’s 
writings,  almost  leads  us  to  modify  our  praise  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  conduct.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  measures 
which  he  carried,  great  and  well  directed  as  they  were,  were 
almost  as  much  the  fruit  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Government, 
as  of  his  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  With  our  | 
imperfect  nature,  when  benefits  have  been  conferred,  we  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  scan  nicely  the  motives  by  which  our  bene-  » 
factors  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced.  Great  services 
ought  to  be  repaid  by  great  gratitude.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Coke’s  opposition  to  monopolies,  to  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  to  arbitrary  taxation,  would  have  conferred  on  him  a  still 
higher  reputation,  if  we  had  been  sure  that  it  had  been  prompted 
by  an  enlightened  desire  of  the  public  good,  unassisted  by  blind 
resistance  to  ehange,  or  by  well-founded  resentment  against  the 
Crown. 

Coke’s  successor,  Montague,  need  not  detain  us  long.  The 
only  remarkable  event  of  his  Chief- Justiceship  was  his  having 
to  pronounce  sentence  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  concluding 
passage  of  his  address  to  the  prisoner  b  very  striking :  — 

*  1  know  you  have  been  valiant  and  wise,  and  I  doubt  not  but 

*  you  retain  both  these  virtues,  which  now  you  shall  have  occa- 
‘  sion  to  use.  Your  faith  hath  heretofore  been  questioned  ;  but 
‘  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  a  good  Christian,  for  your  book, 

*  which  is  an  admirable  work,  doth  testify  as  much.  I  would 

*  give  you  counsel,  but  I  know  you  can  apply  unto  yourself  far 
‘  better  counsel  than  I  am  able  to  give  you.  Yet,  with  the 

*  good  Samaritan  in  the  gospel,  who,  finding  one  in  the  way 
‘  wounded  and  distressed,  poured  oil  into  his  wounds  and  re- 
‘  freshed  him,  so  will  I  now  give  unto  you  the  oil  of  comfort ; 

*  though  (in  respect  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  law)  mixed  with 

*  vinegar.  Fear  not  death  too  much  nor  too  little — not  too 
‘  mueh,  lest  you  fail  in  your  hopes — nor  too  little  lest  you  die 

*  presumptuously.  Tlie  judgment  of  the  court  is,  that  execution 
‘  be  granted;  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul  !’* 

Passing  over  his  undistinguished  successor.  Ley,  we  proceed 
to  Chief  Justice  Crewe,  whom  Lord  Campbell  properly  desig¬ 
nates  as  ‘  a  perfectly  competent  and  thoroughly  honest  Chief 
‘  Justice.’  lie  seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  specimen  of  an 
accomplished  civilian  of  the  17th  century.  Mild,  but  yet  re- 
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solute,  fond  of  heraldry  and  genealofry,  and,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  magnificent  mansion  which  he  erected  at  Crewe,  of 
architecture ;  deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings  and  associations, 
perhaps  we  might  call  them  the  prejudices,  which  often  accom¬ 
pany  ancient  descent,  and  devoting  the  whole  force  of  a  powerful 
intellect  and  of  unwearied  perseverance  to  one  great  object,  the 
restoration  of  the  splendours  of  the  family  of  Crewe.  His  opinion 
on  the  Oxford  Peerage  Case,  in  which  he  preferred  a  remote 
male  heir  to  a  nearer  female,  illustrates  well  both  the  man  and 
the  times.  It  might  figure  in  the  ‘  Romance  of  the  Peerage.’ 

‘  This  great  and  weighty  cause,  incomparable  to  any  other  of 

*  the  sort  that  hath  happened  at  any  time,  requires  much  delibe- 
‘  ration  and  solid  and  mature  judgment  to  determine  it.  Here 

*  is  represented  to  your  lordships  eertamen  honoris,  illustrious 
‘  honour.  I  heard  a  great  peer  of  this  realm  and  a  learned  man 

*  say  when  he  lived,  there  is  no  king  in  Christendom  hath  such 
‘  a  subject  as  Oxford.  And  well  might  this  be  said,  for  De 
‘  Vere  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  being  then  Earl  of  Guynes ; 
‘  shortly  after  the  Conquest  he  was  made  Great  Chamberlain 
‘  by  Henry  I.,  the  Conqueror’s  son,  above  500  years  ago.  By 
‘  Maud  the  Empress,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  grant 

*  being  Alberico  Comiti,  so  that  he  was  clearly  an  Earl  before. 

*  He  was  confirmed  and  approved  by  Henry  Fitz-Empress, 

*  Henry  the  Second.  This  great  honour,  this  high  and  noble 

*  dignity,  hath  continued  ever  since  in  the  remarkable  surname 
‘  of  De  Vere,  by  so  many  ages,  descents,  and  generations,  as  no 
‘  other  kingdom  can  pt^uce  such  a  peer  in  one  and  the  self- 

*  same  name  and  title.  I  find  in  all  this  time  but  two  attainders 
‘  of  this  noble  family,  and  those  in  stormy  times,  when  the 
‘  government  was  unsettled,  and  the  kingdom  in  competition. 

*  I  have  laboured  to  make  a  covenant  with  myself,  that  affeo- 
‘  tion  may  not  press  upon  judgment ;  for  I  suppose  there  is  no 
‘  man  that  hath  any  apprehension  of  gentry  or  nobleness,  but 

*  his  affection  stands  to  the  continuance  of  a  house  so  illustrious, 
‘  and  would  take  hold  of  a  twig  or  twine  thread  to  uphold  it. 

*  And  yet  time  hath  his  revolutions ;  there  must  be  a  period  and 
‘  an  end  to  all  temporal  things — Jinis  rerum — an  end  of  names 
‘and  dignities,  and  whatsoever  is  terrene; — and  why  not  of 
‘  De  Vere? — for  where  is  Bohun?  Where  is  Mowbray? 
‘  Where  is  Mortimer  ?  Nay,  which  is  more,  and  most  of  all, 
‘  where  is  Plantagenet  ?  They  are  entombed  in  the  urns 
‘  and  sepulchres  of  mortality !  Yet  let  the  name  of  De  Vere 

*  stand  so  long  as  it  pleaseth  God.’* 
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Could  such  a  speech  be  made  now  ?  We  think  not.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  kindled,  as  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  from  his  heraldic  and  genealogical  pursuits, 
not  by  the  great  deeds  of  the  De  Veres,  but  by  the  antiquity  of 
their  descent.  He  venerated  them,  as  we  venerate  an  ancient 
oak  which  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  thirty  generations  of 
short-lived  men.  Now.  mere  antiquity  of  birth,  that  is  to  say, 
descent  from  a  family  which  has  possessed  great  wealth  during 
many  centuries,  has  ceased  to  be  reverenced.  We  admire  it,  as 
we  admire  every  thing  which  we  very  seldom  meet  with,  but  by 
itself  it  excites  no  stronger  feeling.  If  indeed  it  be  added  to 
great  personal  distinction,  the  union  of  the  two  is  imposing. 
When  we  see  the  House  of  Lords  led,  as  it  scarcely  ever  was 
led  before,  by  one  whose  nobility  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  De 
Veres,  we  are  struck  by  the  combination  of  two  sources. of  illus¬ 
tration,  each  of  which,  even  alone,  is  very  rare.  But  an  ancient 
name,  unsupported  by  personal  merits,  is  now  almost  valueless. 

Sir  Randolph  Crewe  followed  Coke’s  glorious  example  in 
declaring  the  unlawfulness  of  arbitrary  taxation  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  Like  Coke,  he  was  disnussed ;  like  him,  he  felt  deeply, 
more  deeply  than  it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  the  loss  of  his 
office ;  and  like  him,  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  it.  But 
it  was  the  effort  of  a  much  loftier  virtue  and  of  a  much  less 
vigorous  will.  Coke  strove  to  influence  Buckingham,  first  by 
his  hopes  and  afterwards  by  his  fears :  first  by  surrendering  his 
daughter  and  her  vast  expectations  to  Sir  John  Villiers;  and 
afterwards,  when  that  had  failed,  by  leading  the  first  regular 
parliamentary  opposition  of  which  an  English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  the  scene.  Crewe  tried  to  propitiate  the  favourite 
merely  by  respectful  argument  and  entreaty.  Lord  Campbell 
thinks  his  letter  to  Buckingham  most  creditable.  It  appears  to 
us  pitched  in  too  low  a  key.  We  refer  our  readers  to  it.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  376.)  When  it  is  recollected  that  a  short  time  afterwards  Sir 
Randolph  was  able  to  purchase  the  great  Crewe  estates,  and  to 
build  the  magnificent  palace  which  still,  without  addition  or 
alteration,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  England,  it  is  not  easy  to 
sympathise  with  his  lamentations  over  his  ‘poore  name  and 
‘  familey,’  and  ‘  poore  fortune.* 

Crewe’s  successors  during  the  stormy  interval  between  his 
removal  and  the  Commonwealth  need  not  detain  us.  The  only 
remarkable  act  of  Hyde  is  his  answer,  when  Charles  asked 
whether,  by  assenting  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  he  would  lose 
the  power,  which  that  petition  formally  denied  to  him,  of  com¬ 
mitting  or  restraining  a  subject  without  showing  cause? 
‘  Every  law,’  sjud  Hyde,  ‘  after  it  is  made,  hath  its  exposition. 
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‘  which  it  is  left  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  to  determine;  and 

*  although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  no  fear  of  con- 

*  elusion,  as  is  intimated  in  the  question.’*  These  few  words 
comprehend  the  whole  theory  of  legal  interpretation, — an  art 
which  has  never  perhaps  flourished  so  vigorously  as  in 
England.  In  some  countries  a  law,  of  which  the  courts 
disapprove,  is  still  executed  until  public  opinion  demands 
its  repeal ;  in  others  advantage  is  taken  of  any  interval  in 
which  it  has  not  been  called  into  force,  and  it  is  considered  to 
have  ceased  by  dissuetude.  Our  judges  acknowledge  its 
validity,  but  blandly  evade  it  by  an  interpretation.  Peter, 
Jack,  and  Martin,  sitting  in  conclave  to  expound  their  father’s 
will,  were  timidly  scrupulous  when  compared  to^  an  English 
Bench. 

Heath,  the  last  of  Charles’s  Chief  Justices,  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable,  for  he  was  a  conscientious  ultra-royalist. 

‘  He  read  law  and  history,’  says  Lord  Campbell,  ‘with  the  precon¬ 
ceived  conviction  that  the  king  of  England  was  an  absolute  sovereign, 
and  converted  all  he  met  with  into  arguments  to  support  bis  theory. 
One  convenient  doctrine  solved  many  difficulties  ;  he  maintained  that 
parliament  had  no  power  to  curtail  the  essential  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  that  all  acts  of  parliament  for  such  a  purpose  were  ultra 
vires,  and  void.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  this  doctrine,  for  a  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  may  have  only  a  limited  power,  like  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  so  startling  then  as  now, 
when  the  omnipotence  of  parliament  has  passed  into  a  maxim.’ f 

We  are  inclined  to  differ  from  Lord  Campbell,  and  to  believe 
that  Heath’s  doctrine  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  mischievous.  It 
is  true  that  a  legislative  body  may  have  only  a  limited  mission. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  respect  of  their  power  to  issue 
general  rules,  and  the  Equity  Judges,  in  respect  of  their  power 
to  make  orders  in  Chancery,  are  legislative  bodies,  with  narrowly 
restricted  powers.  The  Assemblies  in  our  colonies  have  a  much 
wider  field,  but  still  there  are  bounds  to  it.  All  these,  however, 
are  subordinate  bodies.  So  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States :  it  is  appointed  for  certain  special  purposes,  and  when  it 
has  attempted  to  go  further  the  judges  have  authority  to  declare 
its  act§  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  But  a  legislative  body 
which  has  no  superior,  which  represents  the  will  of  the  nation, 
like  the  Convention  of  the  United  States,  or  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  must  be  omnipotent.  Every  independent  nation  has 
a  right  to  make  its  own  laws  —  every  successive  generation 
of  such  a  nation  has  a  right  to  alter  those  laws.  To  deny 
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this,  is  to  maintain  that  those  who  inhabit  a  given  territory- 
in  one  century,  have  a  right  to  prescribe  rules  to  those  who 
are  to  inhabit  it  in  all  future  centuries.  It  is  to  say,  that  the 
legislation  of  barbarians  is  to  govern  their  civilised  descend¬ 
ants,  that  that  of  the  ignorant  is  to  govern  the  instructed, 
that  that  of  the  dead  is  to  govern  the  living.  Tlie  only  plausible 
theory  in  favour  of  an  unalterable  monarchy  is  divine  right. 
*411  human  rights  are  necessarily  transitory.  * 

As  far  as  the  appointment  of  judges  is  concerned,  the  Common- 
•we.alth  was  a  sunny  interval  between  storms.  Cromw’ell  was 
just  and  conscientious.  He  hated  lawyers  indeed,  as  the  founder 
of  a  revolutionary  government  necessarily  must  do ;  he  despised 
their  scruples,  and  saw  through  the  absurdity  of  many  of  their 
forms,  he  even  expressed  rather  indecorously  his  want  of  reve¬ 
rence  for  Magna  Charta,  —  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
the  bench  well  filled,  and  showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  the 
choice  of  judges.  Rolle,  however,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
judges  of  this  period,  was  not  made  by  him,  but  by  the  Long 
Parliament.  Lord  Campbell  has  inserted  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  who,  though  secretary  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  ambassador,  was  executed  for  avenging  a  supposed  insult 
by  assassination.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  legal  reasoning, 
and  has  established  both  the  law  which  it  lays  down,  that  the 
attendants  of  an  ambassador  are  privileged  only  in  civil  cases. 


*  Absurd  as  is  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights,  it  was  long  the 
fivonrite  and  almost  the  characteristic  tenet  of  the  Tory  party.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Lord  W.  Russell,’  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  notices,  as  an  instance  of  it,  their  considering 

*  the  crown  as  a  sacred  and  inalienable  inheritance ;  ’  and  their  hold¬ 
ing  ‘that  the  right  of  the  successor  to  the  crown  was  paramount 
‘  and  indefeasible.’  So  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Early  Part 
‘  of  the  Reign  of  James  11.,’  observes  :  —  ‘  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
‘  the  King,  in  asserting  his  unlimited  power,  rather  fell  in  with  the 
‘  humour  of  the  prevailing  party,  than  offered  any  violence  to  it. 

*  Absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  under  the  specious  names  of  mo- 
‘  narchy  and  prerogative,  formed  a  most  essential  part  of  the  Tory 
‘  creed ;  but  the  order  in  which  Church  and  King  are  placed  in  the 

*  favourite  device  of  the  party,  is  not  accidental,  and  is  well  calculated 

*  to  show  the  genuine  principles  of  such  among  them  as  are  not  cor- 

*  rupted  by  influence.’  Mr.  Fox  declares  that  a  due  consideration  of 
these  distinct  features  is  exceedingly  necessary  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  English  history.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  constitutional 
advantages  of  the  Revolution,  that  after  it  we  hear  no  more  in  Courts 
of  Law  of  an  abstract  _;ms  regium  by  consent  of  nations,  or  of  a  native 
immortality  in  the  prerogative  against  which  even  acts  of  parliament 
would  be  void. 
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and  also  the  law  which  it  suggests,  that  the  foreign  minister 
himself  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

Lord  Campbell  remarks,  that  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  during  the  Commonwealth  was  purer  and  fairer  than  it 
had  been  for  a  long  period  before,  or  than  it  became  under  the  Re¬ 
storation.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  prevailing'motive  was 
religion ;  and  religion,  though  in  ill-regulated  minds  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  cruelty  towards  those  of  ditferent  opinions,  seldom  tempts  to 
fraud  or  chicanery  :  while  on  subjects  unconnected  with  faith,  it 
prompts  to  justice  and  fair  dealing.  Still,  however,  many  of  the 
old  oppressions  remained :  prisoners  were  denied  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  even  as  to  legal  questions  arising  on  the  evidence, 
unless  the  Court,  in  its  discretion,  thought  fit  (which  it  seldom 
did)  to  grant  it.  The  witnesses  in  their  favour  were  not  allowed 
to  be  sworn,  and  they  had  no  means  of  compelling  their  attend¬ 
ance.  Improper  evidence  was  admitted,  though  not  so  freely  as 
before ;  juries  were  packed ;  and  for  the  trial  of  those  with  whom 
juries  could  not  be  trusted,  a  High  Court  of  Justice  was 
created,  consisting  of  about  150  persons,  any  seventeen  or  more 
of  whom  were  a  quorum,  not  subject  to  challenge,  deciding  by 
a  bare  majority,  and  combining  the  functions  of  Judge  and 
Jury.  At  the  same  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  tribunal, 
however  unfairly  constituted,  was  not  more  so,  than  the  Court 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward  for  the  trial  of  Peers,  previous  to  the 
Revolution. 

One  of.  the  most  interesting  of  the  trials  before  this  High 
Court  is  that  of  Christopher  Love.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
divine  of  great  eminence,  and  was  accused  of  having  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  acknowledged 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  of  having,  in  the  words  of  the  charge, 
conspired  ‘  to  raise  up  foes  against  the  present  government  of 
‘  this  nation  since  the  same  hath  been  settled  in  a  common- 
‘  wealth  and  free  state,  without  a  King  and  House  of  Lords.’ 
The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  was  mere  hearsay;  of  that 
which  directly  criminated  the  prisoner,  some  was  extorted  from 
persons  under  the  same  accusation,  under  a  promise  of  pardon, 
‘  if  they  dealt  ingenuously ;  ’  and  other  portions  were  mere 
assents  from  the  witnesses  to  leading  questions.  The  spirit  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Love  were  remarkable.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  trial  he  was  urged  by  the  Lord  President  to  imitate 
Achan  —  to  confess  and  glorify  God;  and  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  admit  that  he  had  corresponded  with  the  Scotch. 
His  answer  is  admirable :  — ‘  I  will  admit  of  nothing.  I  have 
*  so  much  of  a  Christian  in  me  that  I  will  deny  nothing  that  is 
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*  proved  to  be  true,  and  so  much  of  an  Englishman  that  I  will 

*  admit  of  nothing  that  is  seemingly  criminal.’* 

As  was  the  case  with  almost  all  (we  believe  that  there  was 
but  one  exception)  who  came  before  that  court,  he  was  con¬ 
victed.  His  speech  from  the  scaffold,  to  which  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Calamy  and  by  two  other  eminent  Presbyterian 
members,  is  a  magnificent  death  song :  — 

‘  I  am  not  only  a  Christian  and  a  Preacher,  but,  whatever 

*  men  judge,  I  am  a  Martyr.  I  speak  it  without  vanity.  Would 

*  I  have  renounced  my  covenant,  and  debauched  my  conscience, 

*  and  ventured  my  soul,  there  might  have  been  hopes  of  saving 

*  my  life ;  but,  blessed  be  my  God,  I  have  made  the  best  choice 

*  —  I  have  chosen  afiSiction  rather  than  sin ;  and  therefore  wel- 

*  come  scaffold,  and  welcome  axe,  and  welcome  block,  and  wel- 

*  come  death,  and  welcome  all,  because  it  will  send  me  to  my 

*  Father’s  house.  I  have  great  cause  to  magnify  God’s  grace, 

*  that  he  hath  stood  by  me  during  mine  imprisonment :  it  hath 

*  been  a  time  of  no  little  temptation  to  me,  yet  (blessed  be  his 

*  grace !)  he  hath  stood  by  me  and  strengthened  me.  I  magnify 

*  his  grace,  that  though  now  1  come  to  die  a  violent  death,  yet 

*  that  death  is  not  a  terror  unto  me  —  through  the  blood  of 
‘  sprinkling,  the  fear  of  death  is  taken  out  of  my  heart.  God 

*  is  not  a  terror  unto  me,  therefore  death  is  not  dreadful  to  me. 

*  1  have  now  done ;  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  desire  the 

*  help  of  all  your  prayers,  that  God  would  give  me  the  continu- 

*  ance  and  supply  of  divine  grace  to  carry  me  through  this  great 

*  work  that  I  am  now  about ;  that  as  I  am  to  do  a  work  I  never 

*  did,  so  I  may  have  a  strength  I  never  had :  that  I  may  put  off 

*  this  body  with  as  much  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind  as  ever 

*  I  put  off  my  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  And  now  I  am  to  commend 

*  my  soul  to  God,  and  to  receive  my  fatal  blow,  I  am  comforted 
‘  in  this ;  “  though  men  kill,  they  cannot  damn  me ;  and  though 
‘  “  they  thrust  me  out  of  the  world,  they  cannot  thrust  me  out 

*  “  of  heaven.”  I  am  now  going  to  my  long  home,  and  you  are 

*  going  to  your  short  homes;  but  I  will  tell  you  I  shall  be  at 

*  home  before  you ;  I  shall  be  at  my  Father’s  house  belbre  you 

*  will  be  at  your  own  houses.  I  am  now  going  to  the  heavenly 

*  Jerusalem,  to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  Jesus  the 

*  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  to  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 

f  *  feet,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  in  whose  presence  there  is 

1*  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
‘  evermore.  I  conclude  with  the  speech  of  the  apostle,  2  Tim. 
*  iv.  6,  7. :  **  I  am  now  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
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*  “  parture  is  at  hand ;  I  have  finished  my  course  —  I  have 

*  “  fought  the  good  fight  —  I  have  kept  the  faith  —  henceforth 

*  “  there  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  laid  up  for  me ;  and  not  for 

*  “  me  only,  but  for  all  them  that  love  the  appearing  of  our 

*  “  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  through  whose  blood,  when  my  blood  is 

*  shed,  1  expect  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation.  And  so 

*  the  Lord  bless  you  all!’* 

Lord  Campbell  passes  over  with  merited  brevity  the  three 
first  chief  justices  of  the  Restoration,  —  Foster,  Hyde,  and 
Kelynge  ;  when  we  come  to  a  chief  justice,  a  deserved  favour¬ 
ite, —  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  He  had  the  advantage,  says  Lord 
Campbell,  of  being  bom  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  and  of 
depending  on  his  own  exertions  for  distinction.  Hale  was  so 
great  and  so  good — the  qualities  which  we  love,  which  we 
respect,  and  which  we  admire,  were  so  united  in  his  character 
— that  it  is  difficult  to  wish  that  his  parentage  or  his  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  other  than  they  were.  Any  alteration  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  might  have  impaired 
a  virtue,  or  even  have  introduced  a  vice.  Still  we  cannot  help 
sometimes  regretting  that  he  enjoyed  what  Lord  Campbell  calls 
the  advantage  of  obscure  birth.  If,  like  some  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessors,  Gascoigne,  Fortescue,  Dyer,  or  Crewe, 
or,  like  his  great  successor  Murray,  he  had  entered  life  among 
the  high-born  and  the  refined,  he  probably  would  have  escaped 
several  weaknesses  and  one  or  two  considerable  errors.  He 
would  not  have  passed  an  ascetic  life,  avoiding  the  great  and 
the  learned.  He  would  not,  by  excluding  his  children  from  good 
society,  have  contaminated  them  by  bad;  and,  above  all,  he 
probably  would  not  have  married  his  maid.  If  he  had  lived  in 
the  world,  it  is  po®^ible  that  both  his  poetry  and  his  philosophy 
would  have  been  better;  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  would 
have  prided  himself  on  theny  less.  Theology  might  perhaps 
have  less  occupied  his  thoughts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  have  avoided  the  superstition  which  is  perhaps  the 
principal  blot  on  his  generally  illustrious  fame.  It  would  not 
have  been  left  to  Roger  North  to  insinuate  a  comparison  so  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Lord  Guildford,  on  the  trial  of  witches. 

‘  He  began,’  Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  ‘  with  the  specious  but  im¬ 
practicable  rule  of  never  pleading  except  on  the  right  side,  which 
would  make  the  counsel  decide  without  knowing  either  facts  or  law, 
and  would  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  justice.  “  If,”  says 
Burnet,  “  he  saw  a  cause  was  unjust,  he  would  not  meddle  further  in 
it  but  to  give  bis  advice  that  it  was  so;  if  the  parties  after  that 
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would  go  on  they  were  to  seek  another  counsellor,  for  he  would  assist 
none  in  acts  of  injustice.”  '  He  continued  to  plead  with  the  same  sin¬ 
cerity  which  he  displayed  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life,  and  he  used 
to  say,  “  It  is  as  great  a  dishonour  as  a  man  is  capable  of  to  be  hired 
for  a  little  money  to  speak  against  his  conscience.”’* 

It  must  be  recollected  that  moral  certainty  often  coexists 
with  legal  doubt.  Every  system  of  laws  contains  rules  of 
evidence,  under  which,  in  certain  cases,  a  certain  amount  or  a 
certain  kind  of  testimony  is  required  or  excluded.  Thus  in 
England  two  witnesses  are  necessary  in  cases  of  treason ;  in 
Germany  two  witnesses  of  one  description  or  four  of  another 
are  required  to  prove  every  serious  accusation.  In  England, 
again,  the  evidence  of  husband *or  wife  for  or  against  the  other 
is  excluded ;  and  so  are  privileged  communications.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  such  a  rule  the  judge  may  often  be  required  to  dis- 
chai^  a  prisoner  of  whose  guilt  he  is  convinced.  A  counsel 
may  be  bound  to  call  on  a  jury  to  acquit  a  man  who  has  con¬ 
fessed  to  him  his  crime.  In  fact,  the  issue  in  a  criminal  trial  is 
not  whether  the  prisoner  has  or  has  not  committed  a  certain  act, 
but  whether  there  is  legal  evidence  that  he  committed  it.  In 
civil  cases,  indeed,  the  actual  truth  is  often  the  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  the  Court  has  to  decide,  frequently  on  slight  indicia, 
between  conflicting  probabilities,  or  even  between  conflicting 
improbabilities.  In  such  a  case  an  advocate  would  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  supporting  a  story  which,  from  private  information,  he  knew 
to  be  false.  This  would  turn  him  into  the  legal  prostitute  which 
Bentham  calls  him.  Erskine  could  scarcely  have  made  his  great 
speech  in  the  case  of  ‘  Day  ».  Day,’  if  Mrs.  Day  had  confessed 
to  him  that  the  child  whom  she  produced  as  her  son  had  been 
bought  from  a  beggar.  Such  difflcultics,  however,  are  rare. 
It  is  only  a  prisoner  that  unbosoms  himself  to  his  lawyer ;  a 
party  in  a  civil  suit  keeps  his  own  secrets.  The  criminal  feels 
relief  in  confessing  his  evil  deed  ;  the  fraudulent  plaintiff  or 
defendant  has  not  yet  completed  his  :  the  time  of  remorse  is  to 
come.  Where  matters  of  fact  are  not  in  dispute,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  cause  of  either  litigant  can  be  called  just  or  unjust. 
The  questions  generally  are,  whether,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Law,  a  given  property  belongs  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  or 
what  amount  of  damage  one  has  inflicted  on  the  other.  In  such 
cases  a  man  of  the  most  sensitive  conscience  may  obviously  take 
either  side.  The  difference  between  the  honourable  and  the 
unscrupulous  counsel  shows  itself  not  in  the  causes  which  he 
undertakes,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  them.  An 
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honest  advocate  will  not  pledge  his  belLf  of  what  he  knows  to 
be  false ;  he  will  not  throw  suspicion  on  those  whom  he  knows 
to  be  innocent ;  he  will  not  confidently  lay  down  rules  of  law 
which  he  knows  to  be  inventions  of  his  own.  He  will  feel,  with 
Hale,  that  ‘  it  is  as  great  a  dishonour  as  a  man  is  capable  of,  to 
‘  be  hired,  for  a  little  money,  to  speak  against  his  conscience.’  * 
Considering  the  remarkable  character  of  Scroggs,  his  great 
talents  and  his  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  interest  which  belongs 
to  the  strange  national  delusion  which  he  encouraged  by  his 
judicial  murders,  it  may  be  thought  that  Lord  Campbell  has 
passed  him  over  rather  slightly.  Probably  he  thought  that 
Scroggs  and  the  Popish  Plot  had  been  sufficiently  treated  by 
Scott  and  Macaulay,  and  that  it  w’as  not  advisable  to  reproduce 
subjects  which  have  been  already  dwelt  on  by  the  greatest 
novelist  and  the  most  brilliant  historian  of  modem  times.  We 
shall  imitate  his  prudence :  but  one  of  the  trials  at  which 
Scroggs  presided  was  marked  by  an  incident  which  may  be 
worth  disinterring  from  the  State  Trials.  Gavan,  a  Jesuit, 
together  with  several  of  his  brethren,  was  indictefl  for  having, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1678,  plotted  to  effect  the  king’s  death. 
Oates  swore  that  some  time,  he  would  not  say  on  what  day,  in 
the  subsequent  July,  he  met  Gavan  in  London,  and  that  they 
then  talked  over  the  progress  of  the  Plot,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
Design.  Gavan  protested  that  he  was  not  in  London  in  either 


*  In  case  any  implicit  confidence  should  be  demanded  even  for  the 
writings  of  Hale,  we  extract  from  a  recent  lecture  by  Professor  Amos 
the  warning  of  Sir  Michael  Foster: — ‘It  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  see 
‘  no  reason  for  making  a  secret  of  it,  that  the  learned  judge  hath,  in 
‘  his  writings,  paid  no  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Revo- 
‘  lution  and  present  happy  establishment  are  founded.  The  prevail- 
‘  ing  opinions  of  the  times,  in  which  he  received  his  first  impressions, 

‘  might  mislead  him.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  detest- 
‘  able  use  the  parliament  army  made  of  its  success  in  the  civil  war 
‘  did  contribute  to  fix  him  in  the  prejudices  of  his  early  days.’  It 
is  no  less  singular  than  instructive,  that  Sir  M.  Foster  should  have 
ex|)Osed  himself  to  the  very  same  rebuke.  Mr.  Luders  makes  the 
same  observation  on  Foster’s  ‘partiality  for  the  case  of  Dammarce:’ 
— next  in  lineal  succession  to  C.  J.  Kelynge’s  case  of  Messinger, — 
a  case,  which  Lord  Campbell  so  justly  condemns.  Mr.  Luders  attri¬ 
butes  this  partiality  to  ‘  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  political  sen- 
‘  timents.  He  was  old  enough  at  the  time  of  the  trial  to  have 
‘  imbibed  strong  party  prejudices,  which  he  is  known  to  have  held, 
‘  and  which  coincided  with  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner.’  Sir 
Vickary  Gibbs,  who  began  his  professional  career  as  counsel  for 
Hardy,  expressed  a  still  stronger  opinion  on  the  leaning  shown 
throughout  the  ‘  Crown  Cases.’ 
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April  or  July.  He  clearly  established  an  alibi  in  April,  but 
the  evidence  as  to  his  absence  during  the  whole  of  July  was  not 
satisfactory.  There  being  only  the  oath  of  Oates  on  one  side 
and  the  denial  of  the  prisoner  on  the  other,  he  said,  he  would 
submit,  by  way  of  ending  the  controversy,  only  one  demand. 
On  Scroggs  inquiring  what  it  was,  Gavan  replied,  ‘  “  You 

*  “  know,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church  (this  learned  and 

*  “  just  court  must  needs  know  that),  that  for  1,000  years  together 
‘  “  it  was  a  custom,  and  grew  to  a  constant  law,  for  the  trial  of 

*  “  persons  accused  of  any  capital  offence,  where  there  was  only 
‘  “  the  accuser’s  oath  and  the  accused’s  denial,  for  the  prisoner  to 

*  “  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of  ordeal,  to  evidence  his  inno- 

*  “  cency.”  ’*  This  is  probably  the  last  time  that  such  a  request 
was  seriously  made  to  an  English  Court ;  for  though  Thornton, 
in  1819,  demanded  the  ordeal  by  battle,  that  was  merely  a 
special  pleader’s  trick  to  defeat  an  appeal  of.  murder :  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  a  contemporary  demand  made  in  Ireland, 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Curran.’  But 
Gavan  appears  to  have  made  the  proposal  in  perfect  sincerity, 
and  must  have  expected,  therefore,  a  miraculous  intervention  in 
his  favour,  —  or  at  least  a  fairer  chance  of  escape  than  would 
have  been  afforded  him  by  Scroggs. 

The  successor  of  Scroggs,  C.  J.  Pemberton,  is  one  of  the  few 
among  Lord  Campbell’s  heroes,  whose  story  is  interesting  from  its 
vicissitudes.  He  was  a  man  of  family  and  of  fortune,  to  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  succeed  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age. 
In  two  years  he  had  not  only  spent  it,  but  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet  for  debt,  —  and,  as  the  law  then  stood,  was  likely  to 
remain  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

‘  He  had,*  says  Lord  Cainpbellf,  ‘  not  been  sober  for  many  weeks, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  be  could  fully  understand  where  he  was 
and  what  had  befallen  him.  Amidst  the  squalor  which  surrounded 
him,  he  was  surprised  to  find  loud  revelry  going  forward,  and  he 
recognised  faces  that  be  had  seen  in  the  haunts  of  vice  which  he  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  the  garnish 
which  they  demanded  of  him,  but  he  resolutely  refused  to  join  in 
their  orgies.  He  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  and  was  at  first 
almost  entirely  overpowered  by  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  He 
used  afterwards  to  relate,  “  that  some  supernatural  influence  seemed 
to  open  bis  eyes,  to  support  him,  and  to  make  a  new  man  of  him.” 
He  contrived  to  get  a  small  dismal  room  for  his  own  use  without  a 
chum,  and  in  this  he  shut  himself  up.  He  tasted  nothing  but  the 
bread  and  water  which  were  the  prison  allowance  ;  his  share  of  some 
charitable  doles  arising  from  fees  on  the  last  day  of  term,  and  other 
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such  sources,  he  gave  away  to  others.  What  we  have  chiefly  to  ad¬ 
mire  is,  that  he  nobly  resolved  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education, 
to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession,  to  pay  his  debts  by  industry  and 
economy,  and  to  make  himself  respected  and  useful  in  the  world. 
The  resolution  was  formed  in  a  hot  fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  per¬ 
severed  in  with  cool  courage,  unflinching  steadiness,  and  brilliant 
success.  He  was  able  to  borrow  books  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
of  his  father’s  who  came  to  visit  him.  Bitterly  regretting  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  improvement  which  he  had  neglected  at  school  and  at  col¬ 
lege,  he  devoted  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  the  classics  and 
to  the  best  English  writers,  taking  particular  delight  in  Sbakspeare’s 
plays,  although  the  acting  of  them  had  ceased,  and  they  were  not  yet 
generally  read.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  the  Year  Books, 
to  the  more  modern  Reports,  to  the  Abridgments,  and  to  the  com¬ 
piling  of  a  huge  Common-place  Book  for  himself,  which  might  have 
rivalled  Brooke,  Rolle,  and  Fitzherbert.  His  mode  of  life  was 
observed  with  amazement  and  admiration  by  his  fellow-prisoners, 
who,  knowing  that  he  was  a  Templar,  and  that  he  was  studying  law 
night  and  day,  concluded  that  he  must  be  deeply  skilled  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  from  time  to  time  came  to  consult  him  in  their  own 
affairs,  particularly  about  their  disputes  with  their  creditors.  He 
really  was  of  essential  service  to  them  in  arranging  their  accounts,  in 
examining  the  process  under  which  they  were  detained,  and  in  ad¬ 
vising  applications  to  the  Courts  for  relief.  They,  by  and  by,  called 
him  the  “  Councillor,”  and  the  “  Apprentice  of  the  Law,”  and  such  as 
could  aflbrd  it  insisted  on  giving  him  fees  for  his  advice.  With  these 
he  bought  the  books  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  always 
have  by  him  for  reference.  To  add  to  his  fund  for  this  purpose,  he 
copied  and  he  drew  law  papers  for  the  attorneys,  receiving  so  much  a 
folio  for  his  performances.  By  these  means  he  was  even  able  to  pay 
off  some  of  the  smallest  and  most  troublesome  of  his  creditors. 
Burnet,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  sometimes  betrays  him  into  ex¬ 
aggeration,  although  his  sincerity  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  says, 
that  Pemberton  “lay  many  years  in  gaol ;”  but  according  to  the  best 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  period  did  not  exceed  five 
years.  He  obtained  his  discharge  by  entering  into  a  very  rational 
arrangement  with  his  principal  creditors.  After  pointing  out  to  them 
the  utter  impossibility  of  their  being  ever  satisfied  while  he  remained 
in  custody,  he  explained  to  them  the  profitable  career  which  was  be¬ 
fore  him  if  he  could  recover  his  liberty,  and  he  assured  them  of  his 
determined  purpose  to  pay  them  all  every  farthing  that  he  owed  them 
the  moment  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.’ 

Before  his  imprisonment  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  On  his  release,  he  completed  his  terms  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  rapidly  rose  into  great  business.  In 
1679  he  was  made  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  But  after  a  year’s  experience  he  was  found  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  ductile,  was  degraded  in  1680,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
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three,  returned  to  the  Bar.  Scroggs  became,  however,  intolerable 
to  the  public :  it  was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  dismiss 
him,  but  to  give  him  a  respectable  successor;  and  in  1681 
Pemberton  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
Again,  however,  he  disappointed  his  patrons.  He  would  not 
promise  his  assistance  in  disfranchising  the  City  of  London,  and 
in  1782  he  w'as  removed  from  the  King’s  Bench  to  the  Common 
Pleas.  While  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Rye- 
House  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Commissioners  before  whom  the  real  and  the  supposed  con¬ 
spirators  were  to  be  tried.  Again,  however,  he  was  found  too 
fair  for  the  last  Administration  of  Charles  the  Second.  He 
gave  Lord  Russell  some  chances  of  acquittal,  was  punished  by 
dismissal  from  the  Common  Pleas,  and  had  again  to  return  to 
the  Bar.  It  is  to  this  dismissal  that  he  owes  his  fame  ;  for  it  is 
not  as  a  judge,  but  as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Seven  Bishops 
that  he  is  remembered.  The  courage,  the  skill,  the  learning,  and 
the  eloquence  which  he  displayed  in  perhaps  the  most  important 
trial  that  ever  occurred  in  England,  have  secured  to  him  what 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few  advocates,  —  a  place  in  history. 

They  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  the  favour  of  the  new 
Whig  Government.  Though  he  had  not  been  servile  enough 
for  the  Tories,  he  had  been  too  servile  for  the  Whigs,  —  at  least 
they  thought  so.  He  was  not  restored  to  the  Bench ;  and  was 
even  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  overruling,  when  Chief  J  ustice, 
a  plea  that  a  committal  had  been  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
House.  His  imprisonment  ceased  with  the  prorogation  of 
Mareh,  1690.  He  must  then  have  been  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
But  such  was  his  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  that  he  resumed 
his  labours  at  the  Bar,  and  was  counsel  for  Sir  John  Fenwick  in 
1696, — forty-six  years  from  the  time  when  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar. 

Of  the  passages  which  Lord  Campbell  has  quoted  from  his 
pleadings  and  his  judgments,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  he  pronounced  on  Plunket,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh, — a  man  whose  conviction  is  one  of  the 
worst  stains  on  English  justice,  and  whose  death  w’as  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  of  Charles. 

*  “  You  have  done  as  much  as  you  could  to  dishonour  God  in 
‘  this  case ;  for  the  bottom  of  your  treason  was,  your  setting  up 

*  your  false  religion,  than  which  there  is  not  any  thing  more 
‘  displeasing  to  God  or  more  pernicious  to  mankind; — a  reli- 
‘  gion  which  is  ten  times  worse  than  all  the  heathenish  supersti- 

*  tions ;  the  most  dishonourable  and  derogatory  to  God  and  bis 
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*  glory,  of  all  religions  or  pretended  religions  whatsoever ;  for  it 
‘  undertakes  to  dispense  with  God’s  laws,  and  to  pardon  the 
‘  breach  of  them :  so  that,  certainly,  a  greater  crime  there  can- 

*  not  be  committed  against  God,  than  for  a  man  to  encourage 

*  its  propagation.  I  do  now  wish  you  to  consider  that  you  are 
‘  near  your  end.  It  seems  that  you  have  lived  in  a  false  reli- 
‘  gion  hitherto ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  at  any  time  to  repent.  I 
‘  trust  that  you  may  have  the  grace  to  do  so.  In  the  mean 

*  time,  there  is  no  room  for  us  to  grant  you  any  kind  of  mercy, 

*  though  I  tell  you  we  are  inclined  to  pity  all  malefactors.” 

*  Archbishop.  “  If  I  were  a  man  such  as  your  lordship  con- 

*  ceives  me  to  be,  not  thinking  of  God  Almighty,  or  heaven,  or 
‘  hell,  I  might  have  saved  my  life ;  for  it  has  been  often  offered 
‘  to  me,  if  I  would  confess  my  own  guilt  and  accuse  others ; 

‘  but,  my  Lord,  I  would  sooner  die  ten  thousand  deaths.” 

*  Chief  Justice.  “  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  persist  in  the  prin- 

*  ciples  of  that  false  religion  which  you  profess.”  ’  * 

That  a  Chief  Justice  from  the  Bench  should  thus  have  de¬ 
nounced  a  religion  which,  until  only  150  years  before,  had  been 
acknowledged  by  all  Christendom,  and  was  then  acknowledged 
by  three  fourths  of  it,  —  to  which  we  owe  our  comparative 
immunity  from  the  cruelties,  the  superstitions,  and  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  Paganism,  —  to  which  More  had  been  a  martyr,  and 
which  Pascal,  Fenelon,  and  Bossuet  then  professed  and  adorned; 
—  that  he  should  have  dared  to  proclaim  such  a  religion  ten 
times  worse  than  the  worst  heath^ism,  is  a  proof  of  the  intole¬ 
rance  of  the  speaker,  and,  we  must  add,  of  the  audience,  which 
nothing  but  a  contemporary  record  would  lead  us  to  credit. 

The  first  of  Pemberton’s  successors  who  deserves  to  be  dwelt 
on  is  Holt,  a  name  venerable  in  English  jurisprudence.  Lord 
Campbell  prefaces  his  description  of  the  merits  which  Holt 
possessed  by  a  catalogue  of  the  demerits  which  he  did  not 
possess.  It  is  obviously  drawn  from  long  and  varied  experience, 
and  our  readers  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  our  extract  from  it. 

‘  According  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  high  judicial  qualities  has  been  often  disappointed.  The 
celebrated  advocate,  when  placed  on  the  bench,  embraces  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant  with  all  his  former  zeal,  and,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  partiality  or  injustice,  in  his  eagerness  for  victory  becomes 
unfit  fairly  to  appreciate  conflicting  evidence,  arguments,  and  autho¬ 
rities.  The  man  of  a  naturally  morose  or  impatient  temper,  who  had 
been  restrained  while  at  the  bar  by  respect  for  the  ermine,  or  by  the 
dread  of  offending  attorneys,  or  by  the  peril  of  being  called  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  account  by  his  antagonist  for  impertinence, — when  he  is  con- 
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stituted  a  living  oracle  of  the  law, — puffed  up  by  self-importance, 
and  revenging  himself  for  past  subserviency,  is  insolent  to  his  old 
competitors,  bullies  the  witnesses,  and  tries  to  dictate  to  the  jury. 
The  sordid  and  selfish  practitioner,  who,  while  struggling  to  advance 
himself,  was  industrious  and  energetic,  having  gained  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  proves  listless  and  torpid,  and  is  quite  contented  if  be 
can  shufile  through  his  work  without  committing  gross  blunders  or 
getting  into  scrapes.  Another,  having  been  more  laborious  than  dis¬ 
criminating,  when  made  a  judge,  hunts  after  small  or  irrelevant 
points,  and  obstructs  the  business  of  his  Court  by  a  morbid  desire  to 
investigate  fully,  and  to  decide  conscientiously.  The  recalcitrant 
barrister,  who  constantly  complained  of  the  interruptions  of  the 
Court,  when  raised  to  the  bench  forgets  that  it  is  his  duty  to  listen 
and  be  instructed,  and  himself  becomes  a  by-word  for  impatience  and 
loquacity.’* 

In  order  to  diminish  the  chance  of  mis-selection,  in  every 
country  except  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  which  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  institutions  from  us,  the  judges  are  taken,  not  from 
among  the  advocates,  but  from  a  class  of  men  who  have  made 
the  Bench,  as  distinguished  from  the  Bar,  their  profession,  who 
have  generally  been  prepared  for  it  by  being  first  admitted  to 
attend  as  assessors,  and  then  intrusted  by  the  court  to  draw  up 
reports  for  its  information,  and  who  gradually  rise  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  seat  in  the  judicial  hierarchy. 

This  system  has  many  advantages.  Instead  of  entering  late 
in  life  on  new  and  arduous  duties,  the  continental  judge  has 
been  trained  to  them  by  practice  and  example.  Since  he  is 
appointed  for  having  displayed  not  forensic  but  judicial  qualities, 
that  he  should  disappoint  expectation  must  be  comparatively 
rare ;  and,  lastly,  the  public  purchases  the  services  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  by  a  moderate  salary.  The  highest  judicial  ofl&cer  in 
France  receives  only  1200/.  a-year,  while  there  are  advocates 
who  make  4000/.  or  5000/.  If  it  were  necessary,  as  it  is  with 
us,  to  tempt  a  first-rate  advocate,  the  salary  must  be  at  least 
doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  system  degrades  the  Bar.  It 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  trade,  without  hope  of  the  honours,  the 
high  station,  and  the  dignified  retirements  which  reward  it  with 
us.  The  profession  of  an  advocate,  therefore,  is  one  which,  on 
the  Continent,  no  gentleman  adopts.  When  we  consider  how 
vast  is  the  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  the  Bar,  this  is  an 
enormous  evil.  Again,  it  prevents  the  convenient  ostracism  by 
which  a  pre-eminent  advocate  may  be  removed  from  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs.  Many  of  those  triiunphs  must  be  mischievous. 
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Many  a  wrong  verdict  is  extorted  from  a  jury, — many  a  judge' 
is  seduced  into  adopting  plausible  but  unsound  law,  —  by  the 
eloquence,  or  the  address,  or  the  authority  of  a  counsel  of  unri¬ 
valled  powers  among  his  contemporaries.  To  which  it  must  be 
added  that  on  trials  by  jury,  in  which  the  real  judges  are  the 
jurymen,  and  the  person  called  a  judge  is  a  mere  assessor, 
qudities  are  required  from  the  assessor  different  from  those 
which  are  necessary  to  a  single-seated  judge.  He  has  to  point 
out  to  the  jurymen  what  their  verdict  ought  to  be,  and  to  lead 
them  to  adopt  his  views.  This  demands  forensic  talents  and 
habits,  and  will  be  best  effected  by  a  man  who  has  practised  the 
arts  of  persuasion. 

Holt  had  all  the  merits  which  could  be  expected  or  even 
desired  in  a  judge  selected  under  either  system.  Lord  Campbell 
truly  says — 

‘  From  his  start  as  a  magistrate  he  exceeded  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions  which  had  been  formed  of  him,  and  during  the  long  period  of 
twenty-two  years  he  constantly  rose  in  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  To  unsullied  integrity  and  lofty  independence  he 
added  a  rare  combination  of  deep  professional  knowledge,  with  exqui¬ 
site  common  sense.  According  to  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase, 
“  there  was  no  rubbish  in  his  mind.”  Familiar  with  the  practice  of 
the  Court  as  any  clerk,  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  special  pleading 
as  if  be  had  spent  all  bis  days  and  nights  in  drawing  declarations  and 
demurrers,  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  the  law  of  real  property  as  it 
he  had  confined  his  attention  to  conveyancing,  and  as  a  commercial 
lawyer  much  in  advance  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  ever 
reasoned  logically,  appearing  at  the  same  time  instinctively  acquainted 
with  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  versed  by  experience 
in  all  the  ways  of  mankind.  He  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
genius  for  magistracy,  as  much  as  our  Milton  had  for  poetry,  or  our 
Wilkie  for  painting.  Perhaps  the  excellence  which  he  attained  may 
be  traced  to  the  passion  for  justice  by  which  he  was  constantly  actu¬ 
ated.  This  induced  him  to  sacrifice  ease,  and  amusement,  and  lite¬ 
rary  relaxation,  and  the  allurements  of  party,  to  submit  to  tasks  the 
most  dull,  disagreeable,  and  revolting,  and  to  devote  all  his  energies 
to  one  object,  ever  ready  to  exclaim,  — 

( ((  Welcome  business,  welcome  strife. 

Welcome  the  cares  of  ermined  life; 

The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 

The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night. 

The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate. 

The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 

The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall, — 

For  Thee  fair  Justice  welcome  all.” 

*  The  lustre  of  bis  fame  in  latter  times  has  been  somewhat  dimmed 
by  our  being  accustomed  to  behold  judges  little  inferior  to  him ;  but 
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we  ought  to  recollect  that  it  is  his  light  which  has  given  splendour  to 
these  luminaries  of  the  law.  During  a  century  and  a  half  this 
country  has  been  renowned  above  all  others  for  the  pure  and  enlight¬ 
ened  administration  of  justice ;  and  Holt  is  the  model  on  which  in 
England  the  judicial  character  has  been  formed.’* 

The  merit  which  most  struck  the  contemporaries  of  Holt  was 
his  conduct  as  a  criminal  judge.  ‘  The  prisoner  before  him,’ 
said  the  Tatler,  *  knew  that,  though  his  spirit  was  broken  with 
‘  guilt,  and  incapable  of  language  to  defend  himself,  his  judge 
‘  tvould  wrest  no  law  to  destroy  him,  nor  conceal  any  that 
‘  would  save  him.’  When  we  recollect  the  insolence,  the  levity, 
the  violence,  the  fraud,  the  corruption,  and  even  the  cruelty  of 
the  judges  who  immediately  preceded  him,  mere  impartiality 
would  have  been  a  glorious  contrast ;  and  in  him  it  was  united 
to  great  knowledge,  intelligence,  patience,  and  even  kindness. 
The  reports  are  full  of  testimonies  to  his  candour.  ‘  Interrupt 

*  me,’  he  said  to  Lord  Preston,  ‘  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you 

*  think  that  I  do  not  sum  up  right.  I  assure  you  I  will  do  you 

*  no  wrong  willingly.’ — ‘  No,  my  Lord,’  answered  the  pri¬ 
soner,  *  I  see  well  enough  that  your  Lordship  would  not.’  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  private  trials  before  him  was  that  of 
Henry  Harrison  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clenche.  A  woman  with 
whom  Harrison  was  intimate  owed  money  to  Clenche,  and  was 
threatened  by  him  with  legal  proceedings.  Harrison,  assisted 
by  an  accomplice,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  detected, 
inveigled  Clenche  at  night  into  a  hackney-coach,  drove  about 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  sent  olF  the  coachman  on  a  message,  and 
disappeared  during  his  absence,  leaving  Clenche  strangled  in  the 
carriage.  After  a  long  trial,  and  an  unfavourable  chaise,  he 
was  convicted.  When  brought  up  for  judgment,  to  the  usual 
question,  ‘  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  why  judgment 
‘  should  not  be  given  against  you  to  die,  according  to  law?’  he 
answered,  *  I  must  ne^s  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  tried 
‘  before  the  best  of  judges,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt.  I 

*  expect  no  mercy  here,  and  only  humbly  desire  that  I  may 

*  have  twelve  days,  in  order  to  my  better  preparation  for  death.’ 
Such  a  testimony  from  a  man  whose  conviction  Holt  had  just 
actively  promoted,  and  who  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  or 
to  fear,  is  remarkable.  Lord  Campbell,  inde^,  says  — 

*  It  is  observable,  that  even  under  Holt  criminal  trials  were  not 
always  conducted  with  the  regularity  and  forbearance  which  we  now 
admire.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  conviction  when  he  believed 
the  charge  to  be  well-founded,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  he  employed.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  persevered  in  what  we 
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call  “  the  French  system,”  of  interrogating  the  prisoner  during  the 
trial,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fatal  admission  from  him,  or  in¬ 
volving  him  in  a  contradiction.  Thus  in  the  case,  which  made  a 
noise  all  over  Europe,  of  Haagen  Swendsen,  indicted  capitally  for 
forcibly  carrying  off  an  heiress  and  marrying  her,  the  prisoner  having 
asserted  that,  before  he  carried  her  off,  she  had  squeezed  his  hand 
and  kissed  him,  the  Chief  Justice  asked,  “  If  she  was  consenting,  why 
then  did  you  force  her  to  the  tavern  and  marry  her  by  a  parson  you 
had  provided  for  that  purpose  ?  ”  tlie  prisoner  answered,  “  She  mar¬ 
ried  me  with  as  much  freedom  as  there  could  be  in  woman.”  But  he 
was  convicted  and  executed.’* 

A  more  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  trial  which  we 
have  already  mentioned;  and  in  which  the  prisoner,  so  inter¬ 
rogated,  acknowledged,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  been  tried 
by  the  ‘best  of  judges.’  Harrison  had  set  up  an  alibi,  and 
had  brought  some  persons  to  swear  that  he  was  in  a  tavern 
playing  at  cards  from  nine  to  half-past  ten,  the  i)eriod  during 
which  the  murder  was  committed.  It  had  been  proved  that  a 
little  before  nine  o’clock  that  evening  a  Mr.  Humston  had 
asked  him  to  supper,  and  tliat  he  had  refused,  on  the  ‘  ground 
‘  that  a  person  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  street  on  a  matter  of 
‘  business.’  When  the  evidence  had  been  gone  through,  the 
following  dialogue  between  Holt  and  the  prisoner  took  place :  — 

*  L.  C.  J.  “  It  behoves  you  to  give  an  account  of  these 

*  things.  First,  why  did  you  say  that  you  were  a  parliament 
‘  man?  Secondly,  why  did  you  leave  your  lodgings  and  take 
‘  other  lodgings  in  Paul’s  Church-Yard  ?  Thirdly,  why  did 

*  you  say  that  you  had  extraordinary  business  ?  Give  some  ac- 
‘  count  what  your  business  was,  and  who  that  gentleman  was 
‘  that  staid  for  you  in  the  street.  When  Mr.  Humston  de- 

*  sired  'you  to  stay  and  sup  with  him,  what  hindered  you  from 

*  accepting  hb  invitation?  Now  we  would  have  you  to  con- 

*  sider  of  these  things,  and  give  an  answer  to  them,  for  it  much 
‘  concerns  you  so  to  do.” 

*  Harrison.  “  My  Lord,  first,  as  to  the  first,  I  do  declare,  that 
‘  I  never  went  for  a  parliament-man,  nor  never  said  so ; 

*  secondly,  that  night  I  was  to  go  out  of  town  I  had  left  word 

*  at  several  coffee-houses  that  I  was  going  out  of  town  upon 
‘  urgent  business,  and  with  above  twenty  people  besides,  that  I 

*  was  going  out  of  town,  and  I  was  about  to  go  to  Basingstoke 
‘  to  a  gentleman  that  owed  me  money,  one  Mr.  Bulling ;  but  I 

*  could  not  get  money  to  go.” 

‘  L.  C.  J.  “  Prove  that  you  were  to  go  into  the  country.” 

‘  Harrison.  “  My  Lord,  I  cannot  prove  that  now,  except  I 

*  could  have  sent  to  Basingstoke.” 
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‘  L.  C.  J.  “  That  you  should  have  done  before  now ;  why 

*  did  you  not  stay  with  Mr.  Humston,  when  he  invited  you  to 
‘  sup  with  him  ?  You  might  have  been  better  entertained 

*  there,  than  by  going  among  strangers  to  play  at  cards  for  a 

*  penny  a  comer  at  an  ale-house.” 

*  Harrison.  “  My  Lord,  I  was  imwilling  to  stay,  because  he 

*  had  strangers  with  him.” 

*  L,  C.  J.  “  What  if  he  had  ?  You  are  not  such  a  bashful 

*  man  that  you  could  not  sup  with  strangers.” 

‘  Harrison.  “  My  Lord,  Mr.  Rowe  was  accused  with  me.” 

*  L.  C.  J.  “  What  if  he  was  ?  He  was  under  some  suspicion, 

*  and  he  hath  made  it  ap{)ear  where  he  was  at  the  time  the  fact 
‘  was  committed,  and  now  he  is  discharged.”’  * 

But  is  this  practice  really  objectionable?  It  may  easily  be 
carried  to  excess,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  where  a  prisoner  may  be 
interrogated  once  or  twice  a  week  for  years  until  the  examina¬ 
tions  fill  folio  after  folio ;  and  as  it  is  in  France,  where  a  trial 
often  degenerates  into  a  contest  of  skill  between  the  judge  and 
the  prisoner,  which  must  endanger  judicial  impartiality.  But 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  used  by  Holt,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  one  of  the  best  means  for  effecting  the  two  great  objects  of 
procedure,  the  manifestation  of  innocence,  and  the  detection  of 
crime.  To  an  innocent  man  what  can  be  more  useful  than  that 
the  judge  should  state  to  him  the  strong  points  in  the  case 
against  him,  should  suggest  to  him  the  appearances  which  he 
has  to  explain,  should  point  out  to  him  the  seeming  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  his  defence,  and  should  do  all  this  before  the  defence  is 
concluded  ?  It  must  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  trial ;  and,  sup¬ 
posing  the  prisoner  to  be  innocent,  it  is  far  better  for  him  that 
it  should  he  done  while  he  has  still  the  means  of  answering. 
The  more  searching  the  inquiry  the  more  probable  it  must  be 
that  truth  will  be  the  result.  Of  course,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is 
unfavourable  to  the  guilty ;  but  to  regret  this  would  be  to  treat 
a  trial  as  a  solemn  game,  to  be  played  out  according  to  certain 
technical  rules,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  inte¬ 
rest  and  keeping  the  issue  uncertain. 

With  the  lay  world  Holt’s  fame  depends  chiefly  on  his  con¬ 
tests  with  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  resisting  the  House 
of  Lords  he  was  clearly  in  the  right.  They  required  him  to 
give  to  them  his  reasons  for  having  made  a  particular  decision. 
‘  Let  it  be  brought,’  he  answered,  ‘  before  your  lordships  by  a 

*  writ  of  error,  and  I  shall  be  bound,  if  you  desire  it,  to  state 

*  the  grounds  on  which  that  decision  rests,  as  I  am  bound  to 
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*  give  my  opinion  on  any  other  legal  matter.  But  while  my 

*  decision  remains  unappealed  from  I  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
‘  tions  concerning  it.’  The  House  of  Lords  prudently  acqui¬ 
esced  ;  and  as  the  decision  itself  related  to  a  matter  of  no  public 
importance,  it  is  remarkable  that  Holt’s  conduct  should  have 
excited  so  much  interest.  ‘  The  public,’  says  Lord  Campbell, 

*  had  strongly  taken  the  side  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  his  health 
‘  was  given  with  enthusiasm  at  all  public  meetings  throughout 
‘  the  kingdom.’ 

His  contest  with  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  a  different 
kind.  He  had  most  properly  supported  an  action  brought  by 
Ashby,  a  burgess  of  Aylesbury,  against  the  returning  officer  of 
the  borough,  for  wantonly  or  corruptly  refusing  to  admit  his 
vote  ;  and  his  judgment,  though  overruled  in  his  own  Court,  had 
been  maintained  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons  there¬ 
upon  resolved,  ‘  That  the  qualification  of  an  elector  is  not  cog- 
‘  nisable  elsewhere  than  before  the  Commons :  that  Ashby 

*  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege :  and  that  whosoever  shall 

*  in  future  commence  such  an  action,  and  all  attorneys  or 

*  counsel  soliciting  or  pleading  the  same,  are  guilty  of  a  breach 
‘  of  the  privileges  of  this  House.’  Several  such  actions  were 
brought,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  committed  by  the  House  to 
Newgate;  the  cause  of  commitment  expressed  in  the  warrant 
being,  ‘  That  they  had  being  guilty  of  commencing  and  pro- 
‘  secuting  actions  of  law  for  not  allowing  their  votes  in  the 
‘  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  contrary  to  the 
‘  declaration,  in  high  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  in 

*  breach  of  the  known  privileges,  of  the  House  of  Commons.’ 
The  prisoners  sued  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench.  The  gaoler  produced  them,  and  in  his  return  set  out 
the  warrant.  Holt  held  that  they  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  cause  of  commitment  was  clearly 
insufficient,  and  that,  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  warrant,  the 
Court  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  its  insufficiency,  and  there-  * 
fore  bound  to  treat  the  commitment  as  illegal.  The  other 
judges,  however,  held  that  they  could  not  question  the  validity 
of  a  commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  that  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  remanded.  Steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  by  writ  of  error,  before  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  Commons  committed  to  Newgate  the 
counsel  who  had  argued  in  support  of  the  application ;  and  when 
the  two  Houses  seemed  likely  to  come  into  collision,  the  dispute 
was  cut  short  and  the  prisoners  set  free  by  a  prorogation. 

Lord  Campbell,  though  sympathising  throughout  with  the 
courage  of  Holt,  and  approving  his  conduct  on  other  points. 
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yet  sides  with  the  eleven  judges  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
inferior  Courts  to  examine  into  the  sufficiency  of  a  commitment 
by  either  House  of  Parliament.  We  shall  not  renew  a  contro¬ 
versy  of  which  our  readers  must  be  tired :  especially,  as  no 
converts  can  be  now  expected  on  either  side,  from  any  reason¬ 
ings  short  of  an  act  of  parliament.  We  merely  remark  that 
Lord  Campbell  has  not  alluded  to  the  arguments  against,  we  will 
not  now  say  the  legality,  but  against  the  expediency  and  against 
the  justice  of  general  commitments,  which  we  urged  when  the 
subject  last  came  before  us  in  our  review  of  his  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lors,  in  April,  1846.*  It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  does  not 
acquiesce  in  them,  for  he  still  considers  it  an  honour  that  be 
introduced  the  practice.f  Perhaps  in  a  future  edition,  either  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  or  of  the  Chief  Justices,  he  may  do  us  the 
honour  of  answering  them,  if  answerable  they  be. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  compress.  We  have  not 
dwelt  therefore  on  Raymond,  or  on  Lee,  or  on  Ryder,  or  on 
Willes,  or  even  on  Wilmot.  An  interesting  comparison  might 
be  drawn  between  the  two  last.  Both  were  men  of  talent  and 
learning,  both  rose  to  high  power  and  distinction,  and  both 
might  have  risen  still  higher.  Both,  in  fact,  refused  the  Great 
Seal ;  and  yet  the  ruling  passions  of  the  two  men  were  not  only 
difterent,  but  opposed.  Willes  missed  the  Chancellorship  by 
vanity  and  ambition ;  Wilmot  by  modesty  and  timidity.  Lord 
Campbell  has  briefly,  but  effectively,  characterised  each  of  them. 
We  will  extract  his  bold  and  judicious  remarks  on  Wilmot:  — 

‘  We  must  place  him  far  above  those  who  have  been  tempted  by 
ambition  to  mean  or  wicked  actions,  but  we  cannot  consider  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  approaching  to  perfection  —  for  he  was  more  solicitous  for 
his  own  ease  than  for  the  public  good.  By  becoming  a  representative 
of  the  people,  he  might  have  materially  assisted  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  By  accepting  the  Great  Seal,  he  would  have  rescued  the 
country  from  the  incompetence  of  Bathurst.  He  was  deterred  not  by 
any  misgivings  as  to  his  own  qualifications,  or  by  any  dislike  to  the 
political  principles  of  those  with  whom  he  was  to  be  associated  in  the 
cabinet,  but  by  morbid  hatred  of  conspicuous  position,  and  by  selfish 
love  of  tranquillity.  He  did  not  shun  political  strife,  that  he  might 
make  discoveries  in  science,  or  contribute  to  the  literary  fame  of  his 
country.  The  tendency  of  the  tastes  by  which  he  was  animated  is  to 
make  life  not  only  inglorious  but  useless.’  { 

‘  I  now  come,’  continues  Lord  Campbell,  ‘to  a  man  who, 

*  animated  by  a  noble  ambition  for  power  and  fame,  willingly 

*  acted  a  conspicuous  part  for  above  half  a  century ;  who  was  a 
‘  great  benefactor,  as  well  as  ornament,  to  bis  own  times ;  and 
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*  whose  services  to  a  distant  posterity  will  be  rewarded  by  his 
‘  name  bein^  held  in  honoured  remembrance.’  This  is,  of  course. 
Lord  Mansfield  —  the  hero,  and  deservedly  the  hero,  of  Lord 
Campbell’s  biographies. 

When  high  eminence  has  been  reached,  it  is  interesting  not 
only  to  trace  the  course  which  has  been  pursued,  but  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications  which  enabled  it  to  be  pursued ;  to  in¬ 
quire  what  were  the  accidents  of  birth  and  education,  what 
were  the  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  and  what  were  the 
moral  stimulants  and  restraints  which  drove  the  legal  adventurer 
up  the  steep  ascent,  which  lifted  him  over  its  precipices,  and 
protected  him  from  the  dangers  which  beset  as  well  those  who 
press  on  too  eagerly  as  those  who  linger  in  the  race.  Lord 
Mansfield  himself  attributed  much  to  his  birth  and  connexions. 

*  My  father,’  he  said,  ‘  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion,  and 
‘  early  in  life  I  was  introduced  into  the  best  company ;  to  these 
‘  advantages  I  chiefly  owe  my  success.’*  Lord  Campbell  calls 

.  this  an  ebullition  of  aristocratic  insolence.  ‘  The  son,’  he  says, 

‘  of  an  eminent  attorney  had  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 

*  succeeding  at  the  Bar,  and  of  reaching  the  highest  dignities  in 
‘  Westminster  Hall,  than  the  son  of  a  poor  Scotch  peer,  of 
‘  descent  however  illustrious.’  As  respects  mere  success  at  the 
Bar,  we  agree  with  Lord  Campbell.  The  influence  of  attornies 
and  the  great,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  increasing  nepotism, 
or  fili-ism,  which  they  naturally  obey,  give  enormous  early  advan¬ 
tages  to  those  who  are  allied  to  them.  But  men  so  connected  and 
so  pushed  on,  seldom  attain  high  political,  or  even  high  judicial 
distinction.  Early  habits  of  business  give  them  great  adroitness 
and  great  familiarity  with  the  details  of  law.  They  master  the 
abstruse  learning  of  ‘  Practice,’  as  a  child  masters  a  language, 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  disgusted  by  its  arbitrary 
intricacies  and  refinements.  But  a  youth  so  employed  seldom 
admits  the  acquisition  of  much  political  or  philosophical  know¬ 
ledge.  It  generally  stifles  the  wish  for  such  knowledge.  It  is 
equally  unfavourable  to  the  habits,  and  manners,  and  language 
which  fit  a  speaker  to  charm  or  to  rule  the  fastidious  audience 
of  the  Upper,  or  indeed  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 
When  William  Murray  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had 
studied,  with  a  diligence  which  always  must  be  rare,  but  now 
we  fear  is  unheard  of,  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  eloquence  and  style.  He  w'as  familiar  with  ancient  and 
modern  history.  He  had  learned  ethics  in  Cicero,  international 
law  in  Grotius,  and  jurisprudence  in  what  was  then  its  principal 
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repository — the  Corpus  Juris  Romani.  He  had  drunk  cham¬ 
pagne  with  the  wits.  Pope  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  he 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  ornaments  of  the  brilliant 
circles  which  formed  what  has  been  called  our  Augustan  age. 
He  had  a  fine  person,  and  the  most  precious  physicd  gifts  that 
Nature  can  confer  on  an  orator — vigorous  health,  and  a  clear, 
powerful,  and  pleasing  voice.  To  all  this  must  be  added,  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  high  birth,  and  the  ease  and  confidence  which  that  happy 
accident  generally  confers.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition  ;  not 
the  vulgar  desire  of  high  place,  which  led  Didius  to  purchase  the 
Empire  ;  not  the  higher,  but  still  selfish  desire  of  power  for  its 
own  sake,  which  has  been  the  usual  motive  of  usurpers  and 
tyrants, — but  a  wish,  and,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  himself,  a 
determination,  to  obtain  the  means  of  conferring  great  benefits 
on  mankind,  and  of  earning  great  fame  for  himself, — a  passion 
which,  like  every  other  passion,'  may  be  inordinate  and  may  be 
ill-directed,  but  is  perhaps  the  noblest  by  which  the  human 
heart  can  be  expanded.  To  these  great  qualities  must  be 
added,  unwearied,  well-directed,  and  well-regulated  diligence, 
and  consummate  prudence.  To  talents  and  advantages  which 
would  have  given  success  to  an  idle  man,  he  joined  labour  which 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  dull  man.  And  he  steered 
through  the  dangers  of  official  life  with  a  dexterity  which  is 
found  only  where  there  exists  the  rare  combination  of  acute 
intellect,  strong  will,  and  cool  passions. 

AVe  have  said  that  Lord  Mansfield’s  ambition  was  noble,  but 
we  must  admit  that  it  was  mixed  with  humbler  impulses.  He 
was  fond  of  money  and  of  rank.  He  wished  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  great  family.  These  are  motives  which,  unless  they  are 
improperly  powerful,  unless  they  lead  to  some  form  of  im¬ 
morality,  the  strictest  moralist  ought  not  to  condemn.  That 
they  sometimes  did  mislead  Lord  Mansfield  we  feel  is  true ; 
this  was  not,  however,  in  his  judicial  but  in  his  political  capacity. 
From  the  time  that  he  became  solicitor-general,  in  1742,  till 
the  accession  of  AVilliam  Pitt,  in  1784,  he  acted  with  almost 
every  successive  administration.  He  withdrew,  indeed,  his  sup¬ 
port  from  Lord  Rockingham  and  from  Lord  Shelburne ;  and 
though  he  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the  elder  Pitt,  he  was 
one  of  the  members  whose  opposition  arrested  the  triumphs  of 
the  greatest  war  minister  that  England  has  ever  known.  These 
are  significant  exceptions  from  the  general  rule.  They  show 
what  was  the  current  of  his  politics.  It  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  man  of  his  knowledge  and  sagacity  conscientiously 
supported  a  set  of  the  worst  administrations  under  which  the 
country  has  ever  suffered,  and  conscientiously  opposed  some  of 
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the  best.  The  love  of  place  and  of  patronage  must  have  bound 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  and  Lord  North. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  his  fame,  perhaps  for  his  happiness, 
had  he  failed  in  extorting  a  peerage  from  George  II.  If,  like 
his  great  predecessors — RoUe,  Hale,  and  Holt — he  had  aban¬ 
doned  political  when  he  entered  on  judicial  life,  his  splendour 
as  a  judge  would  not  have  been  tarnished  by  his  narrow-minded 
subservience  as  a  statesman. 

Without  disguising,  or  even  extenuating.  Lord  Mansfield’s 
political  defects.  Lord  Campbell  has  wisely  left  that  part  of  his 
character  in  shade,  and  dwelt  on  his  legal  merits.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  details,  he  gives  this  outline  of  what  Lord  Mansfield 
had  to  do,  and  did. 

‘  He  formed  a  very  low,  and  I  am  afraid  a  very  just,  estimate  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England  which  he  was  to  administer.  This 
system  was  not  at  all  badly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  England  in  the 
Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  reigns,  when  it  sprang  up,  land  being 
then  the  only  property  worth  considering,  and  the  wants  of  society 
only  requiring  rules  to  be  laid  down  by  public  authority  for  ascertaining 
the  different  rights  and  interests  arising  out  of  land,  and  determining 
how  they  should  be  enjoyed,  alienated,  and  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another.  In  the  reign  of  George  U.  England  had 
grown  into  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  commercial  country 
in  the  world,  while  her  jurisprudence  had  by  no  means  been  expanded 
or  developed  in  the  same  proportion.  The  legislature  had  literally 
done  nothing  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  feudal  law  to  regulate  the 
concerns  of  a  trading  population ;  and  the  Common  Law  judges  had, 
generally  speaking,  been  too  unenlightened  and  too  timorous  to  be  of 
much  service  in  improving  our  code  by  judicial  decisions.  Hence, 
when  questions  necessarily  arose  respecting  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods, — respecting  affreightment  of  ships, —  respecting  marine  in¬ 
surances,  —  and  respecting  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes, 
no  one  knew  how  they  were  to  be  determined.  Not  a  treatise  had 
been  published  upon  any  of  these  subjects,  and  no  cases  respecting 
them  were  to  be  found  in  our  books  of  reports, — which  swarmed  with 
decisions  about  lords  and  villeins,  —  about  marshalling  the  champions 
upon  the  trial  of  a  writ  of  right  by  battle, — and  about  the  customs  of 
manors,  whereby  an  unchaste  widow  might  save  the  forfeiture  of  her 
dower  by  riding  on  a  black  ram  and  in  plain  language  confessing  her 
offence.  Lord  Hardwicke  had  done  much  to  improve  and  systematise 
equity, — but  proceedings  were  still  carried  on  in  the  courts  of  Com¬ 
mon  Law  much  in  the  same  style  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Tresilian  and  Sir  William  Gascoigne.  Mercantile  questions  were  so 
ignorantly  treated  when  they  came  into  Westminster  Hall,  that  they 
were  usually  settled  by  private  arbitration  among  the  merchants 
themselves.  If  an  action  turning  upon  a  mercantile  question  was 
brought  in  a  court  of  law,  the  judge  submitted  it  to  the  jury,  who  de¬ 
termined  it  according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was  fair,  and  no 
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general  rule  was  laid  down  which  could  afterwards  he  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  similar  disputes. 

‘  The  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  even  as  to  the  territories  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Law  extended.  The  king  of 
this  country,  from  having  no  dominions  annexed  to  his  crown  of 
Tngland,  except  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  islands  in  the 
English  Channel  —  a  remnant  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, — had 
become  master  of  extensive  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  so 
that  the  sun  never  set  upon  his  empire.  Some  of  these  colonies  had 
l)ecn  settled  hy  voluntary  emigration,  without  any  charter  from  the 
Crown  ;  some  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  be  ruled  under  pro¬ 
prietary  governments ;  some  had  received  charters  from  the  Crown 
constituting  legislative  assemblies  ;  some  had  been  ceded  by  foreign 
states  under  conditions  as  to  the  observance  of  existing  laws  ;  and 
some  were  unconditional  conquests.  Down  to  Lord  Mansfield’s  time, 
no  general  principles  had  been  established  respecting  the  laws  to  be 
administered  in  colonies  so  variously  circumstanced,  or  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  these  laws  might  be  altered.  He  saw  the  noble 
field  that  lay  before  him,  and  he  resolved  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of 
glory  wdiich  it  presented  to  him.  Instead  of  proceeding  by  legis¬ 
lation,  and  attempting  to  codify  as  the  French  had  done  very  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Coustumier  de  Paris,  and  the  Ordinance  de  la  Marine, 
he’wisely  thought  it  more  according  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions* 
to  introduce  his  improvements  gradually  by  way  of  judicial  decision. 
As  respected  commerce,  there  were  no  vicious  rules  to  be  over¬ 
turned,  — he  had  only  to  consider  what  w'as  just,  expedient,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  nations  further  advanced  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  avail  him¬ 
self,  as  often  as  opponunity  admitted,  of  his  ample  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge,  acquired  from  his  study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  of  the 
juridical  writers  produced  in  modern  times  by  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  —  not  only  in  doing  justice  to  the  parties  liti¬ 
gating  before  him,  but  in  settling  with  precision,  and  upon  sound 
principles,  a  general  rule,  afterwards  to  be  quoted  and  recognised  as 
governing  all  similar  cases.  Being'  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a 
vigorous  constitution,  he  no  doubt  hoped  that  he  might  live  to  see 
these  decisions,  embracing  the  whole  scope  of  commercial  transac¬ 
tions,  collected  and  methodised  into  a  system  which  might  bear  his 
name.’  f 


*  We  are  far  from  sharing  in  the  horror  with  which  some  jurists 
uniformly  speak  of  judge-made  law.  To  a  great  extent,  judge-made 
law  must  often  be  the  least  of  two  evils.  But  it  is  a  question  of  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  surely  there  is  no  rule  in  political  organisation  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  which  draws  a  line  between  the  province  of  a 
legislator  and  the  province  of  a  judge :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  what  there  is  in  the  genius  of  our  institutions  which  should 
cither  require  us  or  entitle  us  to  disregard  it. 
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After  awarding  in  detail  to  Lord  Mansfield  due  honour  as  the 
founder  of  the  laws  which  now  regulate  insurance,  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  freight,  and  the  government  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  Lord  Campbell  comes  to  his  decisions  on  real  property. 
As  a  veteran  lawyer  he  could  scarcely  avoid  treating  of  Perrin 
and  Blake,  a  case  which  had  the  merit  or  the  demerit  of  giving 
rise  to  the  most  learned,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most 
disagreeable  book  which  a  student  has  to  encounter — Feame 
on  Contingent  Remsunders. 

By  the  will  which  produced  this  celebrated  case,  a  testator, 
after  declaring  an  intention  that  his  devisee  should  not  have  power 
to  affect  the  devised  estate  beyond  the  devisee’s  own  life,  gave 
his  property  to  his  son  John  during  his  life,  and,  after  his  death, 
to  the  heirs  of  his  body.  If,  instead  of  the  words  ‘  heirs  of  his 
*  body,’  he  had  said  ‘to  his  first  and  other  sons  successively  in 
‘  tail,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  his  daughters  as  coparceners 
‘  in  tail,’  he  would  have  used  the  proper  words  for  effecting  his 
intention :  the  son  w’ould  have  taken  only  for  his  own  life ;  and 
the  children  of  that  son  would  have  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
independently  of  their  father,  or,  in  legal  language,  by  purchase. 
But  according  to  a  rule  of  law,  called  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case, 
where  land  is  given  to  a  person  for  life,  and,  after  his  death,  to 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  latter  words  coalesce  with  the  former 
•words, — they  are  held  to  be  a  mere  extension  of  the  devisee’s 
interest ;  and  he  is  tenant  in  fee-tail,  and  may,  by  going  through 
certain  forms,  become  tenant  in  fee-simple ;  or,  in  other  words, 
absolute  owner. 

Another  rule  of  law,  far  more  important  than  the  rule  in 
Shelley’s  case,  is  that  in  the  interpretation  of  wills  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  so  far  as  it  is  manifest,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect 
— whatever  be  the  technical  terms  which  he  has  applied  or  mis¬ 
applied.  If,  for  instance,  a  testator  were  to  say,  ‘  I  give  my 
‘  property  to  my  son  John  in  fee-simple,  my  intention  being 
‘  that  he  shall  have  it  only  during  his  life,  and  that,  on  his 
‘  death,  it  shall  belong  to  his  brother  Tom,’  there  is  no  doubt 
that  notwithstanding  the  erroneous  introduction  of  the  words 
*  in  fee-simple,’  John  would  take  only  for  his  life.  AVhen  Perrin 
and  Blake  came  before  Lord  Mansfield,  he  had  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  these  conflicting  principles.  If  he  carried  into  effect  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  testator,  he  broke  through  the  rule  in 
Shelley’s  case.  If  he  adhered  to  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case,  he 
broke  through  the  rule  that  a  will  is  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  its  manifest  meaning :  — 

‘  The  universal  opinion,’  says  Lord  Campbell,  ‘  of  lawyers  now  is, 
that  Perrin  and  Blake  should  at  once  have  been  determined  in  con- 
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formity  to  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case,  which  had  long  been  acquiesced 
in  and  acted  upon.  But  unfortunately,  Lord  Mansfield,  being  in¬ 
toxicated  by  the  incense  offered  up  to  him,  or  misled  by  an  excessive 
desire  of  preferring  what  he  considered  principle  to  authority,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  construction  of  the  will,  and  resolved  that  John 
should  be  considered  as  having  taken  only  an  estate  for  life.’  * 

The  most  important  sentences  in  Lord  Mansfield’s  judgment 
are  these :  — 

‘  The  law  having  allowed  a  free  communication  of  intention 
‘  to  the  testator,  it  would  be  strange  to  say  to  him,  “  Now  you 
‘  “  have  communicated  your  intention  so  that  everybody  under- 
‘  “  stands  what  you  mean,  yet,  because  you  have  used  a  certain 
‘  “  expression  of  art,  we  will  cross  your  intention,  and  give  to 
‘  “  your  will  a  different  construction,  though  what  you  meant  to 
‘  “  have  done  is  perfectly  legal,  and  the  only  reason  for  contra- 
‘  vening  you  is,  that  you  have  not  expressed  yourself  as  a 

*  “  lawyer.”  My  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  being  clear, 

^  beyond  doubt,  to  give  an  estate  for  life  only  to  John,  and  an 

*  inheritance  to  be  taken  successively  by  the  heirs  of  his  body, 

*  and  this  intention  being  consistent  with  the  rules  of  law,  it 

*  shall  be  complied  with,  in  contradiction  to  the  legal  sense  of 
‘  the  words  used  by  the  testator  so  unguardedly  and  igno- 

*  rantly.’t 

Lord  Mansfield’s  judgment  was  reversed  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber :  Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  and  we  bow  to  his  authority, 
that  the  universal  opinion  of  lawyers  now  is,  that  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  reversed.  And  yet  we  must  own  that  we  are  inclined  to 
support  it.  Without  doubt  it  was  opposed  to  some  previous 
decisions.  The  rule  in  Shelley’s  case  had  been  applied  to  wills 
where  it  was  manifest  that  the  testator,  if  he  had  known  of  its 
existence,  would  have  protested  against  its  application.  But  if 
Lord  Mansfield  had  submitted  to  be  bound  by  precedent,  ^he 
would  not  have  effected  the  great  legal  reforms  for  which  we 
venerate  his  name.  He  openly  proclaimed,  in  Somersett’s  case, 
that  he  cared  not  for  the  authority  of  judges,  however  eminent, 
if  it  were  contrary  to  principle.  ‘  We  do  not  sit  here,’  he 
said  on  another  occasion,  ‘  to  take  our  rules  of  evidence  from 

*  Siderfin  and  Keble.’  ‘  It  was  he,’  says  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  who 
‘  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon  the  cele- 

*  brated  Duntreath  case,’  and  honour  due  is  accorded  to  the 
example  set  by  his  ‘  salutary  courage.’  Why,  then,  was  he  bound 
to  take  his  rules  of  construction  from  Shelley’s  case  or  from  Coul- 
son’s  case,  if  they  were  clearly  absurd  ?  If  they  were  such  that, 
although  proclaiming  that  there  is  no  magic  in  words,  —  although 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  432. 
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avowing  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  is  the  only  rule  of  inter¬ 
pretation, — they  yet  interpreted  wills  so  as  to  give  absolute 
uncontrolled  interests  to  those  to  whom  he  intended  to  give 
only  a  limited  enjoyment,  and  so  as  to  exclude  those  who  were, 
perhaps,  the  principal  objects  of  his  bounty.  Of  course,  departure 
from  precedent  is  an  evil,  but  departure  from  common  sense  is  a 
much  greater  one ;  and  there  is  probably  nothing  which  more 
shocks  public  feeling,  which  tends  more  to  make  men  treat  the 
civil  law  as  a  solemn  farce,  played  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers,  or 
which  more  demoralises  the  proprietary  classes,  by  teaching  and 
enabling  them  to  seise  or  to  retain  property  which  Aey  well  know 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  have,  than  these  technical  misin¬ 
terpretations  of  plain  expressions.  They  have  always,  however, 
been  the  favourites  of  lawyers.  They  produce  what  are  called 
strong,  striking,  leading  cases — cases  which,  from  their  very 
unreasonableness,  are  easily  remembered,  and  which,  from  the 
length  to  which  they  go,  authorise  by  analogy  a  vast  number  of 
minor  absurdities. 

Whatever,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  may 
be  thought  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  decision  in  Perrin  and  Blake,  it 
is  certain  that  at  the  time  it  injured  his  legal  reputation.  Hia 
directions  to  the  juries  who  had  to  decide  on  the  hbels  of  Junius 
injured  it  still  more.  In  Perrin  and  Blake  ho  had  overruled 
precedent  to  support  principle :  in  Bex  v.  Woodfall  and  Rex  v. 
Miller,  he  supported  precedent  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
principle.  ^ 

If  there  be  any  one  institution  on  which  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land  peculiarly  depend,  it  is  the  power  which  is  always  given  to 
juries,  and  consequently  the  duty  which  is  sometimes  imposed 
on  them,  of  pronouncing  a  general  peremptory  acquittal.  If  they 
were  merely  empowered  to  find  facts,  leaving  the  law  on  those 
facts  to  be  declared  by  the  court,  the  crown,  or  at  least  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  crown,  would,  on  any  pretence,  be  able  to 
crush  an  obnoxious  agitator.  Supposing  that  mere  words  could 
ever  make  a  traitor,  — O’Connell,  in  that  case,  might  have  been 
convicted  of  high  treason  on  evidence  that  he  attended  a  public 
meeting  and  called  his  hearers  *  hereditary  bondsmen.’  The  jury 
would  have  had  only  to  find,  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
that  he  said  the  words,  and  that  those  words  alluded  to  the 
Irish  people :  it  resting  solely  with  the  court  to  decide  whether 
the  pronouncing  such  words,  so  alluding,  did  or  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  treason.  Yet  this  was  the  law  laid  down  by  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  in  cases  of  libel.  In  Rex  v.  Woodfall  he  told  the  jury 
that  all  they  had  to  consider  was  whether  the  defendant  had 
published  the  letter  set  out  in  the  information,  and  whether  the 
innuendos,  imputing  a  particular  meaning  to  particular  words. 
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as  that  ‘the  k — ’  meant  ‘his  Majesty  King  George  III.,’  were 
true ;  but  that  whether  the  letter  were  libellous  or  innocent,  was 
a  pure  question  of  law,  for  the  opinion  of  the  coiu't.  In  Hex  v. 
Miller  he  said,  ‘  Under  the  full  conviction  of  my  own  mind  that 
‘  I  am  warranted  by  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages,  and  by 
‘  the  law  of  the  land,  I  inform  you  that  the  question  for  your 
‘  determination  is,  whether  the  defendant  printed  and  published 
‘  a  paper  of  such  tenor  and  meaning  as  is  charged  by  the  inform- 
‘  ation  ?  If  you  find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  you  find  that 
‘  he  did  not  print  and  publish  as  set  forth :  if  you  find  him 
‘  guilty,  you  find  that  he  did  print  and  publish  a  paper  of  the 
‘  tenor  and  meaning  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  Your  verdict 
*  finally  establishes  tliat  fact ;  but  you  do  not,  by  that  verdict, 

‘  find  whether  that  production  was  legal  or  illegal.’  * 

We  have  already  admitted  that  these  monstrous  doctrines 
were  supported  by  authority.  We  do  not  accuse  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  of  judicial  corruption  in  any  of  its  forms.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  motive  would  have  induced  him  to  deliver  from  the 
bench  any  thing  which  he  did  not  conscientiously  hold  to  be 
law.  What  we  bhimc,  or,  rather,  what  we  pity,  is  the  political 
ignorance  or  the  political  prejudices  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  it  was  just  and  expedient  that  the  law  should  be  such  as  he 
laid  it  down.  He  must  have  believed  it  to  be  right,  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  England,  that 
nothing  should  be  published  which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
or  the  judges  appointed  by  those  ministers,  disapprove.  He 
must  have  thought  it  just  and  expedient  that  the  Press  should  be 
submitted  to  an  ex  post  facto  censorship,  and  that  fine,  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  pillory  should  be  employed  as  evidences  of  the  censor’s 
disapprobation.  We  say  that  he  must  have  thought  all  this  just 
and  ex{)edient,  because  had  he  thought  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  continue  to  be  law.  To  Lord  Mansfield  autho¬ 
rity  was  a  support,  but  not  a  restraint.  When  he  thought  that 
the  interest  of  the  public  required  it,  he  broke  its  chains  as  if 
they  had  been  threads.  If  he  had  felt  towards  the  liberty  of  the 
press  as  every  man  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  now  feels, 
he  would  have  disclaimed  with  indignation  the  unconstitutional 
authority  which  Raymond  and  his  immediate  successors  had 
usurped,  and  which  Lord  Ellenborough  a  very  few  years  after¬ 
wards  so  emphatically  disclumed,  both  for  Lord  Kenyon  and 
himself,  f 


•  Cited,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

■j"  On  the  trial  of  Cobbett  in  1804,  Lord  Ellenborough  commenced  his 
summing  up,  as  follows :  — ‘  1  never  doubted  that  an  English  jury  had 
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We  now  part  again  from  Lord  Campbell  —  grateful  for  many 
hours  of  interest,  pleasure,  and  instruction,  and  regretting  only 
that  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  to  us  all  that  he  has  prepared 
for  us.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Judges  who  succeeded  Mansfield  are  so  morbidly  sensitive  as  to 
be  unable  to  look  with  pleasure  on  faithful  portraits  of  their 
ancestors.  Lord  Campbell  does  not  flatter,  but  he  is  perfectly 
candid.  His  leanings  seem  generally  favourable  to  his  sitters. 
He  delights  in  bringing  out  their  courage,  their  justice,  their 
generosity,  their  learning,  and  their  acuteness;  in  short,  all 
their  moral  and  intellectual  excellences.  That  he  should  be 
equally  honest  in  marking  their  defects  is  what  would  have  been 
required  by  themselves,  and  we  trust  would  not  be  regretted  by 
their  friends. 


Aut.  VI.  —  Foreign  Reminiscences.  By  the  late  Lord  HoL-  ~ 

LAND.  London:  1850. 

E  welcomed  the  very  announcement  of  this  little  volume 
with  sincere  pleasure.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  ~ 

;  To  all  lovers  of  their  country  any  accession  to  the  history  of  jg 

Europe,  which  recalled  to  their  memory  one  who  had  so  long  1“ 

Sbeen  an  ornament  to  our  Parliament  and  to  our  society,  could 

not  but  be  acceptable.  To  those  who  recognised  in  the  con-  □ 

sistent  political  career  of  Lord  Holland,  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  a  hatred  of  opi)ression,  and  an  unwearied  and  manly  ^ 

advocacy  of  religious  toleration,  a  posthumous  work  from  his  in 

pen  could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of  singular  interest.  Still  || 

more  welcome  must  such  a  publication  be  to  those  who  had  III 

enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  author’s  social  intimacy,  and  is 

who  remembered  with  grateful  respect  the  varied  delights 
I  of  his  animated  conversation ;  his  wit,  untainted  by  bitterness 

or  sarcasm;  his  humorous  pleasantry,  guided  by  good  sense 
and  wisdom,  and  raised  above  vulgar  irony  or  personality ;  his 
f  literary  taste  and  discriminating  memory,  freed  from  all  formal- 

V  ism  or  pedantry  ;  and  the  still  higher  qualifications  of  an  unfail¬ 

ing  flow  of  genial  good  humour,  and  graceful  and  hearty  bene¬ 
volence  which  seemed  to  create,  and  to  rejoice  in,  the  happiness  ! 

‘  the  right  of  judging  in  these  cases,  not  only  of  the  fact  and  publica- 
‘  tion,  but  also  of  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  thing  published :  ^ 

‘  and  the  noble  person,  whose  place  I  so  unworthily  fill,  entertained 
‘  the  same  sentiments.’  ( State  Trials,  xxix.  49.)  Such  too  had  always 
been  the  law  of  Scotland.  ih 
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of  all  who  surrounded  him.  The  brightness  of  the  sunshine 
on  his  beautiful  terrace,  the  brilliancy  and  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  in  his  garden,  the  song  of  his  nightingales,  and  the 
memory  or  the  society  of  those  who,  from  the  days  of  Addison, 
to  those  of  Kogers,  had  added  the  charm  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  all  that  was  most  captivating  in  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
would  still  have  been  but  imperfect  and  incomplete  without 
Lord  Holland  himself. 

We  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  known — we  should  grieve  to 
have  foigotten — that  gallery,  in  which  the  luxuries  of  modem 
refinement  were  united  with  the  picturesque  architecture  of 
past  times  —  where  the  literary  treasures  of  the  library  were 
rivalled  by  the  intellectual  w^th  possessed  and  lavishly  ex¬ 
pended  by  Lord  Holland  and  his  guests,  and  where  decorations, 
more  precious  than  mere  works  of  art,  recalled  the  features  of 
that  honourable  band  of  statesmen  who  fought  the  battles  of 
liberty  against  fearful  odds.  We  remember  with  delight  the 
distinguished  persons  who  frequented  that  brilliant  circle,  ren¬ 
dering  Holland  House  European,  though  not  on  that  account 
less  English.  Yet  even  when  that  circle  included  such  men  as 
Talleyrand,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Guizot,  de  Broglie,  Alava,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Everett,  Aiguelles,  Czartoryski,  together  with 
those  who  were  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  our  home 
politics,  and  in  science,  literature,  and  professional  eminence, 
it  was  still  Lord  Holland, — with  his  frank  greeting,  his  gracious 
and  benignant  smile,  his  free  and  cheerful  courtesy,  his  ready  wit 
and  eager  gush  of  conversation,  which  made  the  real  centre  of 
attraction,  bringing  together,  and,  what  is  more  difficult,  keep¬ 
ing  together,  all  that  was  most  agreeable  and  most  distinguished 
in  the  society  of  London  and  of  the  principal  European  capitals. 
Powers  of  conversation,  the  strength  of  which  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  their  gentleness,  an  appreciation  of  all  that  was 
deserving,  either  in  performance  or  in  promise,  a  vivacity  which 
never  lost  itself  in  levity,  a  consideration  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  never  shown  by  any  unbecoming  sacrifice  or  conceal¬ 
ment  of  his  own,  a  love  for  his  country,  with  its  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics,  opening  out  into  an  expansive  love  for  mankind, 
encouraging  foreigners  to  cherish  him  as  a  brother; — all  these 
endowments,  and  qualities,  were  essential  elements  of  his  noble 
nature,  which,  in  their  happy  combination,  we  never  have  seen 
equalled,  and  which  it  is  not  likely  those  who  succeed  us  can 
see  excelled. 

It  was  with  these  feelings  that  we  saw  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  publication ;  we  confess  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
have  read  it.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  this  admis- 
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»on  may  incapacitate  us  for  discharging  faithfully  our  functions 
as  critics.  We  are  far  from  considering  such  an  inference  to 
be  necessarily  correct.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  very  prepossessions  which  we  feel,  and  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  describe,  have  been  disadvantageous,  rather  than 
favourable,  to  the  author.  Had  the  work  been  anonymous,  or  had 
it  proceeded,  like  many  of  those  innumerable  books,  mis-called 
histories,  from  the  Palms  Royal  or  the  quays  of  Paris,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  a  more  favourable  judgment  might  have  been 
formed  of  it,  than  when  every  sentence,  nay,  almost  every  line, 
is  weighed  against  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
anticipations  of  readers  like  ourselves.  In  this  respect  too  the 
critical  world,  commonly  so  called,  is  often  unjust.  They  judge  a 
work  not  absolutely,  but  relatively.  They  condemn  it  because  it 
does  not  reach  a  certain  standard  which  they  have  gratuitously 
raised.  Nay,  they  often  condemn  an  author  less  in  reference 
to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  under  their  review,  than  in 
relation  to  his  former  performances.  If  Vimeira  and  Talavera 
had  succeeded  Waterloo,  these  critics  would  scarcely  condescend 
to  call  either  battle  a  victory.  They  cast  aside  Ivanhoe,  because 
they  have  given  their  first  love  to  Waverley.  In  an  old  and 
neglected  library  we  once  chanced  to  turn  over  the  volumes 
collected  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  arranged  by  her 
own  hand,  and  illustrated  by  her  own  marginalia.  In  the  first 
volume  of  ‘  Amelia ’  is  recorded  the  following  judgment:  —  ‘  Su- 
‘  perior  to  any  one  else,  but  inferior  to  Mr.  Fielding.’  Thus  it  is 
that  we  are  apt  to  require  a  climax  in  all  things.  Rejecting 
the  rule  of  the  Italian  sonnet  which  recommends  rather  a  calm 
repose,  than  a  point  and  epigram,  in  the  concluding  line,  we  ask 
that  the  last  chords  of  our  opera  should  be  accompanied  by 
double  drums  and  the  burst  of  a  brass  band,  and  that  our  curtain 
should  drop  before  the  gold  and  tissue,  the  waving  wings,  and 
the  flowery  garlands  of  a  modern  ballet. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  risks  which  an  author’s  fame 
must  run  in  consequence  of  the  over-wrought  expectations  of 
his  friends.  But  dangers  of  an  opposite  kind  are  likewise  in  store 
for  a  writer  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  contemporaneous 
party  contests.  These  dangers  are  indeed  obvious,  and  against 
them  all  candid  and  impartial  readers  will  feel  bound  to  guard 
themselves.  Has  the  author  been  a  frank  and  chivalrous  friend 
to  liberty,  and  perhaps  to  those  whom  he  considers  to  have  loved 
liberty,  if  not  wisely,  yet  too  well?  Men  whose  minds  have 
dwelt  exclusively  on  the  errors,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  the 
crimes,  which  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
will  lay  hold  of  every  expression,  every  chance  word,  which  by 
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a  perverted  ingenuity  can  be  tortured  into  a  false  application,  or 
can  be  extended  to  general  conclusions  never  contemplated  by 
the  author. 

To  judge  fjurly  the  writings  and  the  opinions  of  any  author, 
and  more  especially  of  one  who  writes  not  only  with  entire 
frankness,  but  with  vehemence,  it  is  indisj)ensable  to  read  his 
argument  with  the  general  context  of  his  character.  From  a 
neglect  of  this  canon  of  criticism  great  mistakes  are  made,  and 
gross  injustice  is  committed.  We  know  few  stronger  examples 
of  this,  than  the  vulgar  opinions  passed  upon  Edmund  Burke. 
How  often  do  we  find  that  great  man  reproached  with  glaring 
inconsistency.  How  often  is  his  love  of  liberty  in  America, 
contrasted  with  his  defence  of  the  aristocracy  in  France.  How 
strongly  is  the  somewhat  overdrawn  description  of  the  follies 
and  extravagance  of  an  ancient  monarchy  as  depicted  in  his 
noble  speech  on  economical  reform,  held  up  in  opposition  to  his 
defence  of  the  Court  of  Versmlles,  and  of  the  elegant  profusion 
of  the  Petit  Trianon.  How  easy  is  it  to  suggest  a  seeming 
opposition  between  his  love  of  rehgious  liberty,  and  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  sympathy  even  for  the  petit  collet  of  a  French  abbA 
Now  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Burke’s  opinions  a  more 
sound  observer  will  trace  two  ruling  and  predominant  principles, 
—  the  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  desire  to  protect  the  op¬ 
pressed.  These  governed  him  in  defending  the  independence 
of  America,  in  impeaching  Hastings,  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Ireland,  and  in  throwing  the  full 
weight  of  his  character  and  his  abilities  into  the  scale  opposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  French  Jacobins.  To  one  key-note  he 
faithfully  returned,  however  varied  had  been  his  modulations. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  always  applied  his  great  principles  with 
prudence.  Indeed  his  mind,  when  excited,  was  incapable  of 
moderation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  that  there  are 
few  proj)ositions  to  which  it  is  not  indispensable  to  assign  defi¬ 
nite  limits,  and  that  the  exaggerated  enunciation  even  of  an 
unquestionable  truth,  may  at  times  produce  more  mischief  than 
a  falsehood  itself. 

The  duty  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  enforce — the  reader’s 
duty, — that  of  applying  to  a  text  the  commentary  of  the 
author’s  principle,  in  order  to  judge  his  meaning  fsurly, — is 
especially  necessary  in  relation  to  Lord  Holland. 

A  love  of  liberty,  and  consequent  hatred  of  all  oppression,  and 
sympathy  with  all  misfortune,  governed  him  throughout.  These 
elements  formed  the  lens  through  which  he  viewed  all  ob¬ 
jects  ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that,  in  certain  cases,  those  objects 
yrere  somewhat  distorted,  and  occasionally  discoloured  by  the 
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medium  thus  interposed.  From  this  danger,  more  dispassion¬ 
ate,  and  we  may  add  more  commonplace,  minds  would  have 
been  exempt.  But  if  he  had  been  more  cautious  and  worldly, 
much  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  character  would  have  been  lost. 
In  his  sympathy  for  misfortune  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
remember  the  offences  of  the  unfortunate.  In  his  love  for 
freedom  he  failed  in  some  cases  to  dwell  on  the  crimes  of  those 
who  adopted  liberty  as  their  watch-word.  He  felt  that  ‘  he 
‘  who  defends  oppression,  shares  the  crime.’  Thus,  he  frequently 
took  an  imperfect  view  of  things,  and  formed  an  incomplete 
estimate  of  character ;  —  neglecting  to  strike  a  balance  like  a 
prudent  calculator,  from  his  very  anxiety  to  supply  what  had 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  wanting  in  others.  He  rushed  to 
the  defence  of  the  defenceless,  with  all  the  force  that  belonged  to 
himself  and  to  his  race.  Under  these  noble  impulses,  —  careless 
of  misrepresentation,  and  despising  all  dangers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  vulgar  popularity  on  the  other, — he  raised  his  voice 
for  Lafayette  at  Olmutz,  and  for  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  We 
believe  he  would  have  done  nearly  the  same,  had  the  Archduke 
Charles  been  in  the  Bicetre,  or  Marshal  Suvarrow  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  provided  they  were  victims  of  tyranny  or  sufferers  for 
their  opinions. 

But  our  attachment  to  the  author  is  delaying  us  un¬ 
reasonably  from  the  consideration  of  his  work.  The  period 
included  in  Lord  Holland’s  narrative  extends  from  the  year 
1791,  to  the  death  of  Napoleon,  in  1821.  The  Eeminiscences 
are  far  from  giving  any  history,  or  even  any  sketch  of  the  events 
of  those  eventful  years.  The  author  neither  claims  to  be  an 
historian  nor  a  biographer.  He  neither  exhibits  to  us  a  series 
of  historical  pictures,  nor  a  gallery  of  portraits.  He  enters 
upon  no  philosophical  analysis  of  the  causes  of  those  stupendous 
events  which  began  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  seemed  to 
have  closed  at  Waterloo.  No  light  is  cast  which  enables  us 
to  view  future  events  more  clearly.  Neither  is  our  knowledge 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
which  Lord  Holland  visited,  much  extended.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  to  say  distinctly,  that  these  reminiscences  do  not 
perform  that  which  they  never  promise.  What  they  do  give  us 
is  a  succession  of  lively  and  agreeable  anecdotes,  in  some  cases 
explaining  interesting  though  detached  facts,  —  in  others  sup¬ 
plying  individual  traits  of  character.  We  could  have  wished 
that  Lord  Holland  had  favoured  us  with  a  little  more  of  *  per- 
‘  sonal  narrative;’ — we  venture  to  retain  the  designation  not¬ 
withstanding  the  doubt  implied  in  Lord  Wellesley’s  question, 
whether  the  title  of  ‘personal  narrative’  was  pure  and  idio- 
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matic  English,  —  a  doubt  evaded  rather  than  overruled  by  the 
wit  of  Lord  Plunkett’s  answer ;  —  *  we  lawyers,  are  the  last 
‘  persons  who  ought  to  condemn  the  title  as  applied  to  modern 
‘  travels ;  for  we  use  the  word  personal  in  opposition  to  real. 
Had  this  volume  been  more  personal,  had  more  of  himself  in  it, 
we  are  convinced  it  would  have  been  more  real  also.  Lord  Holland 
would  have  been  more  happy  and  more  entertaining,  in  describing 
his  own  views  and  impressions,  than  in  making  himself  the  mere 
chronicler  of  the  sayings  of  others.  We  could  also  have  wished 
that  his  attention  had  been  less  exclusively  diplomatic.  Kings, 
princes,  statesmen,  and  generals  are,  it  is  true,  the  pieces  on 
our  political  chess-board,  and  our  honours  are  sought  among 
the  court  cards.  It  is  not  upon  them,  however,  that  the  success 
of  the  game  exclusively  depends ;  the  pawns  should  not  be 
altogether  overlooked.  That  this  omission  should  appear  in  a 
work  of  Lord  Holland’s  surprises  us,  for  his  warmest  sympathies 
were  given  to  the  people.  The  too  exclusive  character  of  his 
Reminiscences  leads  to  another  un pleasing  result.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  if  we  seek  for  real  elevation  of  mind,  and  an  approach  to 
the  heroic  or  the  chivalrous,  it  is  not  among  the  continental 
sovereigns  or  statesmen,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  that  such  excellences  are  discover¬ 
able.  Anecdotes  selected  from  that  class,  and  at  that  period, 
illustrate  generally  the  less  attractive  parts  of  our  nature,  and 
would  seem  brought  together  to  prove  little  more  than 

*  How  all  prime  ministers  are  odious  things, 

And  reigning  dukes  are  quite  as  bad  as  kings.’ 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  these  pages  are  not  only 
painful  but  repulsive,  —  resembling  anatomical  preparations  ex¬ 
hibited  as  specimens  of  morbid  humanity  in  a  surgical  school, 
rather  than  any  picture  of  healthy  life.  This,  it  should  however 
be  observed,  is  more  the  fault  of  the  subject  than  of  the  painter. 
Only  we  must  be  so  much  the  more  careful  to  avoid  generalising 
on  so  partial  a  collection  of  facts.  It  may  indeed  frequently  be 
useful  to  hold  up  to  public  odium  and  contempt  those  who,  being 
entrusted  with  power  and  placed  in  high  station,  are  unconscious 
of  the  responsibility,  and  of  the  duties,  which  that  power 
entails  on  its  possessors.  It  may  be  useful  also  to  remind  the 
worshippers  of  Fortune  that  their  idols  are  too  often  formed 
of  base  metal ;  —  but  it  would  be  alike  unwise  and  unjust  to 
hold  up  these  degraded  characters  as  true  exponents  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to 
consider  them  as  fair  specimens  of  the  social  system  of  which 
they  form  only  a  part.  To  us,  as  British  subjects,  such  pictures 
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produce  but  little  comparative  danger.  With  the  religious  and 
moral  feeling  of  the  country  and  its  free  institutions  —  no  less 
salutary  in  their  influence  on  .the  character  of  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  than  conducive  to  their  true  happiness  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  legitimate  authority — we  are  safe ;  and  are 
taught,  by  contrast,  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  blessings  we 
enjoy,  and  the  incalculable  worth  of  a  virtuous  as  well  as  a 
constitutional  monarchy. 

The  first  visit  of  Lord  Holland  to  the  Continent  of  Europe 
was  in  1791,  when  he  made  a  journey  to  France.  Bom  in 
November,  1772,  he  could  not  have  acquired  the  necessary 
experience  to  enable  him  to  pass  a  fair  judgment,  either  on 
men  or  events.  This  he  frankly  states:  —  ‘  I  was  a  mere 

*  boy,  and  too  little  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 

*  the  people  to  observe  much.’  (P.  2.)  This  admission  should  he 
borne  constantly  in  mind ;  more  especially  in  his  observations  on 
the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  on  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  events  of  those  fearful  days.  Indeed,  so  far  is 
Lord  Holland  from  requiring  us  to  give  him  an  unhesitating 
confidence,  that  he  puts  his  readers  specially  on  their  guard. 

*  As  a  foreigner,  however  favourable  his  opportunities  or  sound 

*  his  judgment,  seldom  relates  any  English  event,  or  describes 
‘  any  English  character,  without  committing  some  gross  blun- 
‘  der,  I  speak  myself,  with  the  reflection,  that  I  also  must  be 

*  liable  to  be  misled  by  false  information,  or  to  form  an  erroneous 
‘estimate  of  manners,  opinions,  and  transactions  out  of  my 

*  own  country.  I  can  only  vouch  for  the  anecdotes  I  record, 
‘  by  assuring  my  readers  that  I  believe  them,  and  repeat  them 
‘  as  they  were  understood  and  received  by  me,  from  what 

*  appeared  sufiUcient  authority.’  (P.  1.)  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  if  doubts  may  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  volume,  our  mistrust 
ap])lies  to  Lord  Holland’s  informants,  not  to  himself. 

The  sketch  given  of  Mirabeau  was  evidently  drawn  before 
the  publication  of  the  *  Souvenirs,’  by  Dumont.  The  general 
testimony  of  this  most  excellent  person  is  somewhat  undervalued 
by  Lord  Holland.  Whilst  admitting,  as  he  would  have  been  the 
l^t  man  to  question,  the  scrupulous  truthfulness  of  Dumont,  Lord 
Holland  adds,  that  *  he  was,  by  his  own  admission,  a  very  inob- 
‘  servant,  and  by  his  (Ijord  Holland’s)  experience,  a  very  credu- 

*  lous  man.’  (Notes,  pp.  2.  4.)  Yet,  while  doubting  Dumont, 
Lord  Holland  adopts  without  scruple  the  authority  of  Talley¬ 
rand.  This  preference  we  much  question :  in  matters  coming 
within  bis  personal  observation  we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting 
the  credit  of  the  Genevese  bon-homme  and  philosopher  greatly 
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above  the  credit  of  the  astute  and  unscrupulous  diplomatist  and 
ex-bishop.  The  origin  of  an  admirable  hon  mot,  no  less  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mirabeau’s  vanity  tlian  of  Talleyrand’s  wit,  though 
vouched  by  Dumont  and  many  others,  is  by  Lord  Holland 
brought  into  question.  When  Mirabeau  was  describing  in 
great  detail,  and  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  all  the  high 
qualities  requisite  for  a  great  minister  of  France  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  —  merits  which  the  orator  evidently  considered  to 
be  united  in  himself,  —  *  All  this  is  true,’  a  friend  replied, 

‘  but  you  have  omitted  one  of  his  qualifications.’  —  ‘  No,  surely  ; 
‘what  do  you  mean?’  ‘Should  he  not  also,’  added  the 
same  sarcastic  questioner,  ‘be  pitted  with  the  small-pox?’  thus 
identifying  the  picture  as  the  j)ortrait  of  the  painter.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  reply  of  Talleyrand, 
—  ‘  aut  Erasmi  aut  diaboli ;  ’  and  we  receive  it  on  its  internal 
evidence  no  less  than  on  the  authority  of  Dumont. 

We  have  already  quoted  Lord  Holland’s  authority  to  prove 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  being  misled  by  the 
evidence  of  others.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  examples  of 
this  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  remarks  he  makes  on  the 
character  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  scene  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  w’hen  the  King  made  his  declaration 
in  favour  of  the  constitution,  is  well  described.  The  memorable 
words,  ‘  Je  I’ai  acceptee  et  je  la  maintiendrai,  dedans  et  dehors,’ 
were  delivered  in  a  clear  but  tremulous  voice  with  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  earnestness.  Lord  Holland  was  fortified  in  his  enthusi¬ 
astic  persuasion  that  Louis  was  seriously  attached  to  the  new 
constitution.  We  believe  he  was  right.  Yet  he  afterwards 
asserts  that  the  King  was  ‘  at  that  very  moment,  if  not  the  main 
‘  instigator,  a  coadjutor  and  adviser,  of  the  party  soliciting 
‘  foreign  Powers  to  put  down  that  very  constitution  by  force.’ 
(P.  14.)  If  this  were  true,  baseness  and  perfidy  could  hardly  have 
been  carried  further.  It  is  with  surprise  and  regret  that  we 
find  this  charge  made  in  the  text,  more  especially  when  we  are 
informed  in  a  note,  evidently  written  long  after,  that  ‘  Lafayette, 
*  and  some  others  concerned  in  the  events  of  those  days,  even 
‘  nmc  acquit  Louis  XVI.  of  all  participation  in  the  plan  for 
‘  invading  France.’  Lord  Holland  adds:  ‘I  have  no  private 
‘  knowledge  on  the  subject  whatever.’  It  is  true  that  he  refers, 
though  very  vaguely,  to  public  documents,  in  support  of  his 
assertion.  We  presume  he  had  in  mind  the  mission  of  Mallet 
dn  Pin,  and  the  documents  published  by  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville  (pp.  8 — 37.);  but  these  are  far  from  confirming  his  sisser- 
tion.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  to  avert  a  civil  war ;  and 
he  seemed  almost  as  much  to  fear  the  emigrants,  as  he  feared  the 
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Jacobins.  We  are  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  adopt  the  un¬ 
friendly  judgment  which  we  think  is  here  too  rashly  pronounced. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  reason  to  impute  vanity  as  one  of  the 
hod  qualities  of  Louis  XVI.  The  imputation  rests  upon  no 
stronger  foundation  than  his  supposed  want  of  confidence  in  his 
ministers.  May  we  not  find  a  more  natural  solution  of  this,  in 
the  fact  that  these  ministers,  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances, 
were  undeserving  of  his  personal  confidence  ?  One  anecdote  is 
indeed  given  in  relation  to  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Calonne,  which 
attributes  the  fall  of  that  minister  to  a  court  intrigue  of  the 
Queen.  Is  it  not  at  the  least  as  probable  that  a  vain  minister, 
turned  out  of  office,  should  have  cast  the  responsibility  on  an 
unpopular  queen,  rather  than  admit  a  cause  derogatory  to  his 
own  self-importance  and  painful  to  his  self-love?  Mignet,  no 
mean  authority,  attributes  the  fall  of  M.  de  Calonne  to  very 
different  causes.  ‘  L’Assemblee  des  Notables,’  he  observes, 

‘  decouvrit  des  emprunts  eleves  a  un  milliard  six  cents  quarante- 

*  cinq  millions,  et  un  deficit  annuel  de  cent  quarante  millions. 

‘  Cette  r6velation  ffit  le  signal  de  la  chfite  de  Calonne.’ 

The  story  told  of  the  King’s  supposed  brutality  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  his  rebuke  to  her  for  meddling  with  matters,  ‘  aux- 

*  quelles  les  femmes  n’ont  rien  a  faire,’  and  finally  the  coarseness 
of  ‘  taking  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turning  her  out  of  the  room 

*  like  a  naughty  child,’  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  impro¬ 
bable.  But  that  such  forgetfulness  of  all  propriety  and  decorum 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  and 
that  party  M.  de  Calonne,  a  man  of  courtly  manners  and  address, 
seems  incredible.  The  reply  of  that  statesman  to  an  intimation  from 
Marie  Antoinette  that  she  had  a  request  to  make,  was,  *  Madame, 

‘  si  e’est  possible,  e’est  fait ;  si  e’est  impossible,  cela  se  fera,’ 
indicates  the  character  of  the  ‘  ministre  courtisan,’  who  would 
have  been  the  last  person  permitted  by  Louis  XVI.  to  be  a 
witness  to  acts  of  discourtesy  towards  a  woman  and  a  queen. 

But  Madame  Campan  furnishes  us  w'ith  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  M.  de  Calonne,  on  whose  testimony  Lord  Holland 
relies,  could  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  witness  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  most  malignant  feelings  against  the  Queen.  She 
tells  us  *  la  reine  avait  acquis  la  preuve  que  ce  ministre  etait 
‘  devenu  son  plus  cruel  ennemi.  Jie  puis  attester  que  j’ai  vu  dans 
‘  les  mains  de  la  reine  un  manuscrit  des  Memoires  infames  de 
‘  la  femme  Laniotte,  corrige  de  la  main  meme  de  M.  de  Calonne.’ 
A  minister  capable  of  such  baseness  towards  the  wife  of  his 
sovereign  is  unworthy  of  credit  either  to  prove  charges  of 
personal  vanity  against  Louis  XVI.  or  political  treachery  on 
the  i»art  of  the  Queen. 
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If  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  the  statements  of  M. 
de  Calonne  against  Louis  XVI.,  still  less  can  we  acquiesce  in 
the  inferences  drawn  on  grounds  still  more  unsubstantial,  attri¬ 
buting  irregularities  and  infidelities  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  against  that  unhappy  princess  the 
most  violent  hatred  and  animosity  were  direct^.  Even  before 
the  old  prestige  for  their  king  had  been  wholly  eflFaced  from 
the  minds  of  the  French  people,  Madame  Deficit  and  Madame 
Veto,  as  she  was  called,  was  held  up  to  odium  by  the  whole 
revolutionary  party.  No  malignity  was  spared,  and  calumnies 
the  most  absurd  were  invented  and  circulated.  Of  these  the 
motive  suggested  for  her  dislike  to  Egalit6,  namely,  the  *  spretas 
‘  injuria  formaj,’  is  a  sufficient  example.  That  she  should  have 
selected  as  an  object  of  preference  a  man  personally  unattractive 
as  well  as  most  dangerous,  is  not  to  be  believed,  though  the 
‘  judicium  Paridis  ’  had  been  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  scan- 
^lous  charge.  Lord  Holland  wholly  rejects  it  Even  many  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  King  and  Royalty, 
thought  that  the  best  measure  for  his  security,  would  be  the 
banishment  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  friends  were  few  and 
powerless.  Had  she  been  really  guilty  of  impurity  of  life,  and 
corruption  of  morals,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  would  have 
been  l)etter  proof  tendered  against  her  than  the  strained  infer¬ 
ences  on  which  Lord  Holland  relies,  and  on  which  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  comment 

Let  us,  then,  stop  to  inquire  what  is  that  testimony.  It  is 
hearsay  throughout,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  single 
witness,  with  whom  it  is  not  stated  he  ever  communicated  per¬ 
sonally.  We  allude  to  certain  supposed  conversations  of  Madame 
Cam  pan,  made  known  by  others  to  Lord  Holland.  But  this  lady 
was  an  authoress,  and  the  public  have  read  her  Memoirs.  Not 
one  line  or  word  can  be  quoted  from  them  to  support  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  Queen’s  frailty.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Whatever  might  be  Madame  Campan’s  predilection  for  the 
royal  family,  yet  if  a  somewhat  gossiping  French  lady,  under¬ 
taking  to  write  court  memoirs,  had  been  in  possession  of  facts 
like  those  alluded  to,  we  conceive  the  temptation  to  hint,  if  not 
to  tell,  the  secret,  would  have  been  irresistible.  To  believe  in 
her  entire  reserve  on  the  occasion  would  be  as  difficult  as  to 
imagine  that  she  would  have  ordered  her  ‘gigot,’  without 
the  ‘  petit  coup  d’ail,’  which  is  its  proper  seasoning.  Lord 
Holland,  indeed,  accounts  for  her  silence  on  the  subject,  by 
attributing  to  her  ‘  a  delicacy  and  a  discretion  not  only  pardon- 
*  able,  but  praiseworthy.’  He  adds,  however,  that  her  Memoirs 
were  ‘  disingenuous  as  concealing  truths  that  it  would  have 
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*  been  unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveaL’  But  is  this  quite  the  case  ? 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  Lord  Holland  himself  refer  to  those 
Memoirs  to  prove  the  fact  that  Louis  XVI.  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  very  eager  or  tender  husband, — a  fact  which,  though 
insufficient  to  support  a  charge  against  the  Queen,  yet,  explained 
as  it  is  by  Madame  Campan,  demonstrates  that  the  authoress 
did  not  feel  herself  restnuned  by  delicacy  within  any  very 
narrow  or  inconvenient  limits.  Madame  Campan,  after  describing 
the  personal  attractions  of  her  royal  mistress,  complains  un¬ 
reservedly  of  the  ‘  froideur,’  and  the  ‘  indifference  affligeante,’  of 
the  King.  The  passage  to  which  we  allude  (vol.  i.  p.  60.)  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  that  extreme  ‘  delicacy  and  discretion  ’ 
which  Lord  Holland  assumes  as  his  reason  for  rejecting  the 
written  evidence  of  Madame  Campan,  and  giving  faith  to 
second-hand  reports  of  her  supposed  conversations.  If  Lord 
Holland’s  hypothesis  of  the  extreme  reserve  of  Madame  Campan 
were  correct,  how  can  we  think  it  possible  that  she  could  after¬ 
wards  have  divulged  the  whole  guilty  mystery  in  conversation, 
involving,  as  it  did,  her  own  disgrace,  her  royal  mistress’s 
dishonour,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme  ? 
It  is  stated  ‘  that  Madame  Campan  acknowledged  these  facts  to 
‘  others,  who  acknowledged  them  to  Lord  Holland’  (p.  18.);  a 
very  slender  thread,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  to  hang  so 
weighty  a  charge.  The  only  statement  approaching  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  evidence  is  one  which  Talleyrand  Sieges  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Madame  Campan;  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  on  the  night  of  the  memorable  6th  October,  Fersen  was 
tete-a-tete  with  the  Queen,  and  that  he  escaped  from  her 
boudoir,  or  bed-room,  in  a  disguise  procured  for  him  by 
Madame  Campan  herself.  This,  again,  is  only  hearsay  of  the 
same  description,  though  it  obtains  some  trifling  additional 
weight  in  consequence  of  its  resting  on  Talleyrand’s  authority. 
The  evidence  even  at  best,  as  it  did  not  come  within  his  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  would  be  merely  the  uncorroborated  testimony 
of  an  accomplice.  But  the  story  is  utterly  incredible  on  other 
grounds.  The  time  and  place  fixed,  the  peril  with  which  the 
Queen  was  at  the  period  surrounded,  preclude  the  possibility  that 
this  anecdote  should  have  been  correctly  reported  by  Talleyrand ; 
and  Madame  Campan,  in  describing  the  fearful  scenes  of  October, 
says,  ‘  a  cette  epoque  je  n’etais  pas  de  service  aupres  la  reine. 
*  M.  Campan  y  resta  jusqu’a  deux  heures  du  matin.’  (VoL  ii. 

p- 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
the  Queen  held  secret  communications  with  persons  attached  to 
herself,  and  her  family.  It  would  have  been  indeed  most  strange 
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if  she  had  not  done  so.  When  her  husband’s  life  and  crown 
were  at  stake  —  when  the  lives  of  her  children  were  in  peril  — 
when,  even  amidst  the  cowardice  and  apostacy  of  the  many, 
there  remained  some  few  who  were  faithful,  —  can  we  doubt 
the  prudence,  nay,  the  duty  of  such  intercourse  ?  but  if  it  were 
even  proved  to  have  been  carried  on  by  night  and  in  secret,  are 
we  entitled,  on  this  account,  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  honour  of 
the  Queen?  Not  only  was  the  intercourse  we  have  suggested 
highly  probable, — there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  actually  took 
place,  from  the  evidence  of  parties  themselves  engaged  in  the 
transaction.  Among  those  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  danger,  were  some  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade ;  a 
gallant  corps  which,  from  the  day  of  Fontenoy,  had  distinguished 
its  courage  on  almost  every  battle-field  of  Europe.  Attached 
to  the  crown  by  political  feeling,  bound  to  the  Queen  by  a 
spirit  of  chivalry,  these  brave  men  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  for  her  deliverance.  They  formed  an  association  —  for  it 
must  not  be  degraded  by  the  name  of  a  conspiracy  —  for  this 
generous  purpose.  All  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  at 
Paris,  on  the  road,  and  at  the  outports.  It  was  proposed  to 
convey  her  by  sea,  to  a  south-western  port  in  Ireland.  The 
house  which  was  selected  for  her  reception  still  exists;  and  a 
more  miserable  contrast  to  the  Petit  Trianon  cannot  well  be 
conceived.  The  leader  of  this  chivalrous  band  was  an  Irishman 
of  great  force  of  character,  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fuor- 
uscitif  ennobled  by  Joseph  II.,  who  admitted  him  to  close  inti¬ 
macy  ;  but  known  less  creditably  by  his  daring  spirit  of  gambling 
adventure  at  Spa,  and  other  baths,  and  by  a  sanguinary  duel 
with  Count  Dubarry,  which  gave  him  an  unfortunate  celebrity. 
The  proposal  for  escape  was  communicated  to  the  Queen.  It 
was  shown  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  success.  But 
though  the  plan  promised  safety,  it  involved  the  abandonment 
of  her  husband  and  children.  The  Queen  refused  —  she  re¬ 
mained  ;  and  she  remained  to  die. 

This  anecdote,  which  we  give  upon  the  most  conclusive 
evidence,  is  fully  supported  by  Madame  Campan’s  authority: 
—  ‘  Les  evasions  {itaient  sans  cesse  proposees’  (vol.  ii.  p.  103.). 

‘  La  reine  recevait  des  conseils  et  des  memoires  de  toute  part  ’ 
(p.  106.).  *  La  reine  se  rendait  souvent  a  mon  apparteinent, 

‘  pour  y  donner  audience,  loin  des  yeux  qui  ^piaient  ses 
‘  moindres  demarches’  (vol.  iii.  p.  161.).  Similar  cases  must 
have  occurred,  similar  offers  must  have  been  made,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  made,  without  the  knowledge  of  Louis  XVI.  But  are 
we  justified,  on  hearsay  evidence  of  nightly  visits  to  the  Queen, 
or  of  secret  corresjwudence,  to  attribute  to  her  a  forgetfulness 
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of  her  duties  as  a  wife, — and  that  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  who 
would  not  condescend  to  purchase  her  safety  by  abandoning  her 
husband  ? 

To  some  persons  the  honour  of  Marie  Antoinette  may  appear 
as  stale  and  unprofitable  a  subject  of  inquiry  as  the  *  scandal 
‘  against  Queen  Elizabeth.’  We  see  the  matter  in  a  more  serious 
light ;  and  independently  of  the  general  principles  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  are  at  issue,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  so  entirely  disen¬ 
gaged  from  their  mighty  influences,  as  to  render  it  indifferent 
and  immaterial  to  guard  against  any  mistake  respecting  the 
causes  which  produced  or  accelerated  that  social  earthquake. 

T^leyrand  occupies  a  considerable  share  in  these  pages.  This 
might  have  been  expected,  both  from  his  position  and  from  the 
intimacy  existing  between  him  and  Lord  Holland, —  an  intimacy 
assuredly  not  founded  on  any  similarity  of  mind  or  character.  On 
the  contrary,  the  marked  contrast  between  the  polished  astute¬ 
ness  of  the  French  diplomatist  and  the  frankness  of  the  English 
statesman,  must  have  made  each  an  entertaining  study  to  the 
other.  The  same  contrast  was  whimsically  exhibited  in  their 
personal  appearance.  The  half-closed,  but  always  sly  and  ob¬ 
servant  eye,  the  features  cold  and  impassive,  as  if  cut  in  stone, 
the  ‘  physiognomie  qui  avait  quelque  chose  de  gracieux  qui 
captivait,  mais  de  malicieux  qui  efifrayait’  (Mignet,  Discours  4 
rAcad<jmie,  voL  i.  p.  1 10.),  bespoke  the  subtlest  of  all  contem¬ 
porary  politicians,  and  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  open  and 
generous  countenance  of  Lord  Holland. 

It  appears  that  Talleyrand  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  associates  at 
Rheims  after  the  peace  of  1782.  The  one  was  acting  as  aumonier 
to  his  uncle,  the  archbishop ;  the  other  was  at  the  time  a  student 
of  the  French  language.  How  little  could  either  party  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  future  destination  of  his  companion !  Talleyrand  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  felt,  with  some  bitterness,  that  subsequently,  and 
more  especially  during  his  mission  to  England  in  1794,  Mr. 
Pitt  never  marked,  by  any  personal  attention,  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  intimacy  previously  existing.  We  believe 
that  this  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  case.  The  cold  and 
foggy  atmosphere  of  our  habits  repels  a  foreigner  accustomed 
to  more  genial  manners  as  to  a  more  genial  climate.  It  is  a 
curious  subject  of  speculation,  to  consider  what  might  have  been 
the  result  if  these  two  eminent  statesmen  had  really  combined 
for  the  purpose  which  we  believe  they  had  both  sincerely  at 
heart — the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  West  We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  to  guard 
us  agmnst  relying  too  much  on  our  hopes,  that  some  years 
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antecedently  Talleyrand,  whilst  an  abbe,  and  agent-general  for 
the  clei^  of  France,  had  fitted  up  a  privateer,  to  cruise  against 
England,  during  the  American  war.  He  was  not,  however,  always 
80  hostile ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  work  on  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Unit^  States  and  Europe,  he  appears  to 
have  taken  a  correct  view  of  our  position,  and  expresses  his  un¬ 
qualified  opinion  that  it  is  with  England,  and  not  with  France, 
^at  permanent  treaties  of  alliance  should  be  formed  by  the 
Government  of  Washington.  (P.39.) 

Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  placed  so  unqualified  and  un¬ 
reserved  a  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  truthfulness  of 
Talleyrand,  that  it  almost  amounted  to  credulity.  Yet,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  so  declares  his  trust,  he  couples  it  with 
statements,  or  admissions,  which  suggest  grave  reasons  for 
doubt  ‘  My  general  and  long  observation  of  Talleyrand’s 
‘  veracity  in  great  and  small  matters  makes  me  confident,’  he 
observes  (p.  37.),  ‘  that  his  relation  is  correct’  He  adds, 
however,  ‘  He  may,  as  much  or  more  than  other  diplomats, 

‘  suppress  what  is  true ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  he  never 
‘  actually  says  what  is  false,  though  he  may  occasionally 
‘  imply  it.’  Less  satisfactory  evidence  to  support  person^ 
credit  we  have  seldom  heard.  *  My  friend  is  pre-eminently 

*  veracious,’  deposes  the  witness,  called  to  character,  ‘  except 
‘  that  he  may,  perhaps,  more  than  others  of  his  craft,  suppress 

*  the  truth  and  imply  a  falsehood.’  Nor  does  our  mistrust  rest 
solely  on  this  admission.  Lord  Holland  gives  special  instances 
which  are  not  without  their  significance.  In  describing  the 
Reports  and  Papers  (more  especially  that  on  Education)  to 
which  Talleyrand  owed  much  of  his  early  celebrity.  Lord 
Holland  informs  us,  that,  ‘  they  may  be  suspected  of  being  the 
‘  work  of  other  men’  (p.  36.).  .  In  like  manner  we  are  told 
that  it  was  just  possible  that  the  merit  of  a  bon  mot  not  his  own, 

*  might  have  made  it  somewhat  tempting  to  Talleyrand  to  own  it’ 
(p.  6.).  These  matters  may  be  passed  over,  perhaps,  as  trivial. 
Lord  Holland,  however,  goes  further.  He  informs  us  that,  at 
Erfurt,  *  Talleyrand,  from  a  questionable  preference  of  the 
‘  interests  of  peace  to  the  official  duties  of  his  confidential 

*  station,  ventured  secretly  to  apprise  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

*  that  the  object  of  the  interview  was  to  engage  him  in  a  war 

*  with  Austria:  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  him  to 

*  avoid  going  to  Erfurt ;  or,  if  he  did  go,  to  resist  the  instances 
‘  of  Napoleon  to  make  war’  (p.  172.).  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  more  unprincipled  treachery  committed  by  a  minister 
of  state  towards  the  sovereign  he  served,  and  to  whom,  whilst 
in  his  service,  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  obliga- 
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tion.  Had  the  diplomatist  gone  no  further  than  to  display  at 
once  his  powers  of  tact  and  of  flattery  by  his  whisper  to 
Alexander,  when  the  two  Emperors  were  about  to  enter  their 
carriages,  returning  to  their  respective  dominions,  ‘  Ah !  si  votre 
‘  majesty  pouvait  se  tromper  de  voiture,’  we  might  have  forgiven 
the  characteristic  bon  mot.  But  calmly  and  deliberately  to 
betray  the  master  he  serv'ed,  would,  even  if  the  case  stood  alone, 
deprive  Talleyrand  of  all  claim  on  the  confidence  of  mankind. 

It  is  far  from  standing  alone. 

In  respect  to  that  passage  in  Talleyrand’s  life  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  referred  to  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  ftuthlessness, — 
namely,  his  ultimate  adoption  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons, — 
Lord  Holland  gives  us  a  most  curious  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  accidental  circumstances,  not  only  on  the  destinies  of 
men,  but,  of  nations.  After  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  we 
are  informed  that  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  Dalberg  were  both 
desirous  to  learn  what  conditions  Austria  would  impose  on 
France,  if  France  were  to  agree  to  abandon  and  dethrone 
Napoleon.  They  employed,  for  this  purpose,  M.  de  VitroUes, 
whom  they  little  suspected  of  being,  at  the  time,  a  secret  agent 
of  Monsieur  and  the  Bourbons.  This  emissary  was  furnished 
with  a  ring,  or  some  secret  sign,  to  ensure  him  credit  with  Prince 
Metternich.  VitroUes,  exceeding  his  instructions,  but  relying 
on  his  secret  credentials,  assured  the  AUies  that  Talleyrand  and 
others  had  formed  their  plot,  and  were  determined  to  restore  the 
Bourbons ;  and  that  they  were  awaiting  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  family.  ‘  On  the  arrival  of  the  armies,  the  Allies 
‘  were  surprised  to  find  that  no  such  plot  existed,  and  TaUey- 

*  rand  no  less  so  that  his  name  had  been  instrumental  in 
‘  restoring  the  Bourbons.  He  was,  however,  too  quick-sighted 
‘  not  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The  restoration  was 

*  inevitable :  he  was  too  adroit  not  to  father  the  spurious  child 

‘  unexpectedly  sworn  to  him  by  the  prostitute  who  had  conceived  * 
‘  it.’  (P.  299.)  It  is  true  that,  by  this  account,  M.  de  VitroUes 
is  shown  to  have  weU  merited  the  epithet  applied  to  him.  But 
what  was  TaUeyrand  ?  We  are  inclined  to  say  *  II  y  en  a  deux.’ 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the 
testimony  of  TaUeyrand,  not  only  because  Lord  Holland  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  relies  almost  impUcitly  upon  him,  —  as  it  was 
‘  from  his  authority  that  he  derived  much  of  the  little  know- 

*  ledge  he  possessed  of  the  leading  characters  in  France  before 

*  and  after  the  Revolution  ’  (p.  34.),  —  but  for  another,  and  a 
far  more  important  reason.  The  Prince  TaUeyrand  has  left, 
for  future  publication,  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time.  This 
fact  is  put  beyond  aU  doubt  by  Lord  HoUand,  in  whose  famUy 
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circle  parts  of  these  memoirs  were  read.  "We  can  easily  ima¬ 
gine  the  ‘engouement’  with  which  these  revelations  may  here¬ 
after  be  received,  and  the  degree  of  credit  they  may  derive 
from  the  author’s  name,  his  wit,  and  the  mystery  attending 
the  appearance  of  a  work  long  suppressed.  It  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  important  to  suggest  reasons  to  prevent  his  evidence 
from  passing  above  its  true  value.  It  apj)ears  somewhat  more 
than  possible  that  one  who  had  successfully  overreached  his 
contemporaries,  should  feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  dupe  of  posterity.  He  has  said  indeed,  and  said 
with  his  accustomed  wit,  ‘De  nos  jours  il  n’est  pas  facile  de 
‘  tromper  long  terns.  Il-y-a  quelqu’un  qui  a  plus  d’esprit  que 

*  Voltaire,  plus  d’esprit  que  Bonaparte,  plus  que  chacun  des 

*  ministres  passes,  presents,  et  a  venir.  C’est  tout  le  monde.’ 
But  this  well-turned  epigram  is  so  far  from  creating  or  increasing 
our  faith  in  its  author,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  at 
the  moment  he  uttered  it  he  was  contemplating  with  self-com¬ 
placency  the  possibility  of  deceiving  that  very  public  before 
whose  omniscience  and  infallibility  he  affected  to  bow  down. 
We  know  from  our  police  reports  how  skilfully  an  adroit  thief 
contrives  to  carry  off  the  watches  and  purses  of  the  incautious, 
whilst  putting  the  owners  off  their  guard  by  marked  attention 
and  demonstrations  of  respect. 

The  best  defence  we  have  seen  offered  for  the  political  perfidy 
of  Talleyrand  is  the  following  extract,  taken  from  his  Eloge 
by  Mignet,  as  pronounced  at  the  Academy ;  — *  Quand  on  n’a 

*  eu  qu’une  opinion,  quand  on  n’a  6te  I’homme  que  d’une 
‘  seule  cause,  le  jour  oii  cette  cause  succombe  on  se  tient  a 
‘  r^cart,  et  on  s’enveloppe  dans  son  deuil ;  mais  lorsqu’ayant 

*  traverse  de  nombreuses  revolutions  on  considere  les  gouverne- 

*  mens  comme  des  formes  ephemeres  d’autorite,  lorsqu’on  a  pris 

*  I’habitude  de  ne  les  admettre  qu’autant  qu’ils  savent  se  con- 
‘  server,  on  se  jette  au  milieu  des  evenemens,  pour  en  tlrer  le 

*  meilleur  parti.’  (Mignet,  Discours,  vol.  i.  p.  141.)  Considering 
that  the  French  historian  has  in  this  passage  well  described 
the  French  statesman,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  even  in 
his  eloge,  the  following  judgment  pronounced  upon  Talleyrand ; 
— *  Des  sa  jeunesse,  I’ambition  lui  ayant  ete  offerte  comme 

*  perspective,  et  laissee  comme  ressource,  il  s’habitua  a  subor- 

*  donner  la  regie  morale  a  I’utilite  politique.  Il  se  dirigea 

*  surtout  d’apres  les  calculs  de  son  esprit.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  158.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  -Talleyrand  as  a 
statesman,  in  one  judgment  all  must  agree.  We  doubt  whether 
any  one  in  our  times  ever  excelled  him  in  the  peculiar  wit  of 
wMch  he  was  the  great  master.  He  combined  at  once  the  point 
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of  i\Iartial  with  the  condensed  sententiousness  of  Tacitus,  and 
a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  countrymen  of  Fontenelle. 
Lord  Holland  truly  says  that  his  bon  mots  were,  for  forty  or 
fifty  years,  more  repeated  and  admired  than  those  of  any  living 
man.  *  The  reason  was  obvious.  Few  men  uttered  so  many 
‘  and  yet  fewer  any  equally  good.  By  a  happy  combination  of 
‘  neatness  in  language  and  ease  and  suavity  of  manner,  his  sar- 
*  casras  assumed  a  garb  at  once  so  courtly  and  so  careless,  that 
‘  they  often  diverted  as  much  as  they  could  mortify  their  imme- 
‘  diate  objects.’  (P.  40.)  This,  though  true,  seems  to  us  scarcely 
to  distinguish  with  precision  the  peculiarities  of  Talleyrand’s 
wit.  Its  force  and  raciness  were  even  more  striking  than  its 
brilliancy.  It  was  *  weighty  bullion’  rather  than  ‘French  wire.’ 
The  wit  of  some  who  have  been  thought  distinguished  con- 
versers  resembles  a  flight  of  rockets,  which  rise  and  burst,  and 
leave  little  behind  but  the  falling  stick  and  the  smell  of  gun¬ 
powder.  A  second  class  exhibit  their  powers  by  writing  in 
phosphorus, — very  brilliant,  but  very  cold.  A  third  class  deal 
in  electricity,  draw  sparks,  or  perhaps  give  a  shock  from  a 
well-charged  jar,  but  the  whole  is  artificially  prepared,  and 
the  rustling  of  the  glass  against  the  silk  betrays  the  previous 
arrangement.  With  Talleyrand  all  was  effective  and  terse,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  thoroughly  natural.  Above  all,  his  wit 
was  ai^umentative,  and,  when  used  in  conversational  warfare, 
it  penetrated  the  most  solid  block  like  a  red-hot  shot,  embedding 
itself  in  the  timber,  producing  combustion,  or,  perhaps,  firing 
the  magazine.  Talleyrand’s  wit  exhibited  all  its  characteristics 
whether  directed  to  political,  to  literary,  or  to  social  objects. 
Of  this  we  have  a  happy  example  in  his  commentary  on  the 
complaint  of  deafness  m^e  by  that  vainest  of  all  mortals,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand:  — *  Je  comprends  ;  depuis  qu’on  a  cesse  de 
‘  parler  de  lui,  il  se  croit  souid.’  Another  reply  of  his  is  also 
given  us  by  Lord  Holland,  and  is  equally  striking.  In  answer 
to  a  silly  coxcomb,  who  was  boasting  of  his  mother’s  beauty  in 
order  to  claim  (‘  par  droit  de  naissance’)  similar  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  for  himself,  Talleyrand  answered,  *  C’etait  done  M.  votre 
‘  pere,  qui  n’etait  pas  si  bien.’  We  wish  that  Lord  Holland,  who 
possessed  more  opportunities  than  any  other  man  for  collecting 
and  stringing  these  conversational  pearls,  had  been  more  diligent 
in  so  agreeable  a  vocation.  We  may  add  two  anecdotes  from 
memory,  which  we  are  not  quite  certain  to  have  seen  in  print. 
The  name  of  a  man  of  rank  in  France,  who,  before  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  had  taken  great  pride  in  his  relationship  to  Napoleon,  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  society,  some  one  present  asked  whether  he  was 
really  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  ?  ‘  Autrefois,  Oui ;  a  present. 
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*  Non  1’  was  the  significant  reply.  As  an  example  to  show  how 
readily  the  same  powers  were  applied  to  the  lighter  as  well  as  the 
graver  subjects  of  discussion,  we  give  another  anecdote,  which 
originated  in  a  London  salon.  An  attractive  lady  of  rank  hav¬ 
ing  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  engage  Talleyrand  in 
conversation,  as  a  last  effort  required  his  opinion  of  her  gown. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  surveyed  his  handsome  questioner  from  her 
bust  to  her  ancles,  and  then  examining  the  robe  in  question, 
observed,  with  entire  gravity,  ‘Madame,  elle  commence  trop 

*  tard,  et  elle  finit  trop  tot.’  We  must  not  omit  one  of  the  very 
best  of  his  sayings,  as  preserved  by  Lord  Holland  in  this 
volume.  Having  given  up  the  intimacy  of  the  distinguished 
daughter  of  Neckar  for  that  of  a  certain  Madame  Grand,  who 
neither  possessed  attractiveness  of  wit  or  of  conversation,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  justified  his  change  by  observing,  *  II  faut  avoir  aime 
‘  Madame  de  Stael,  pour  connaitre  tout  le  bonheur  d’aimer  une 

*  bete.’  Never  were  two  mistresses  so  transfixed  by  one  shaft. 
It  did  not  come  from  Love’s  quiver. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  Talleyrand’s 
happiest  replies  have  been  lost.  They  merit  being  preserved 
in  a  more  appropriate  depositary  than  in  the  dialogue,  how¬ 
ever  lively,  of  ‘  Bertrand  and  Raton,’  or  in  the  fugitive 
literature  of  the  day.  We  are  aware  of  what  a  delicate  nature 
is  wit.  It  bears  transport  as  little  as  the  precious  Mangusteen, 
or  those  wines  which  lose  their  flavour  if  taken  beyond  their 
native  vineyard.  It  loses  much  from  want  of  its  original 
entourage.  It  is  essentially  dramatic  in  its  nature,  and  cannot 
be  transmitted  with  effect  through  the  coarse  mediiun  of 
printer’s  ink.  This  was,  however,  less  the  case  with  Talleyrand 
than  with  most  others  of  the  class ;  and  from  his  political  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  our 
loss  is  proportionally  great. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  to  Talleyrand,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  Lord  Holland’s  inclination  to  pronounce  more  favour¬ 
ably  on  the  character  of  Egalite,  than  his  contemporaries  have 
done,  whatever  their  shades  of  opinion.  We  are  not  informed 
on  what  grounds  we  can  assume  that  ‘  no  man  has  been  more 

*  calumniated  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  will  be  more  mis- 

*  represented  to  posterity.’  (P.  21.)  Lord  Holland  admits  that 
‘  his  habits  were  far  fi-om  respectable.’  This  is  surely  taking  us 
a  likeness  in  miniature.  M.  Thiers  is  bolder;  he  describes  Eg^t^ 
as  ‘  livr6  aux  mauvaises  moeurs,  il  avait  abuse  de  tous  les  dons  de 
‘  la  nature  et  de  la  fortune.’  A  man  who  would  select  Laclos  as 
secretary  to  vouch  for  his  morals,  and  Danton  as  a  pledge  for 
his  politics,  gave  evidence  that  ‘  les  liaisons  dangereuses  ’  might 
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exist  in  other  matters  than  in  gallantry.  This,  and  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  bloody  crew  of  the  Montagnards,  might  dispose 
of  his  public  and  private  character.  Lord  Holland  admits,  ‘  that 

*  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  persons  interested  in  keep- 
‘  ing  up  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  agents  in 
‘  the  revolutions  of  the  10th  August  and  2d  September,  1792 ; 
‘  and  that  the  only  party  which  showed  the  least  disposition  to 
‘  connect  itself  with  him,  were  a  portion  of  those  to  whose  lan- 

*  guage  and  manoeuvres  the  horrors  of  that  last  day  are  mainly 

*  attributed.’  (P.  29.)  This,  surely,  is  conclusive.  We  cannot 
for  one  moment  accept,  in  palliation  of  his  vote  condemning 
Louis  XVI.  to  death,  the  suggestion  that  ‘  he  could  not  have 
‘  saved  the  King  by  voting  against  his  death,  but  that  he,  more 
‘  than  any  one  else  in  the  Assembly,  would  have  accelerated  his 

*  own  death  by  so  doing.’  (P.  32.)  This  plea  involves  a  principle 
which  would  justify  weakness  and  crime  in  almost  all  cases.  We 
need  only  look  to  the  proces  verbal  of  the  Assembly,  to  see  that 
his  vote,  whatever  might  have  been  its  unworthy  motive,  created 
a  sensation  of  horror,  even  in  the  Assembly  itself.  He  voted 
twice.  First,  against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the  unfortunate  King  one  addi¬ 
tional  chance  of  escape.  The  second  vote  was  for  his  death, 
—  the  most  wanton  and  savage  act  even  of  revolutionary  times. 
In  both  cases  his  vote  was  motim,  and  characteristic  of  all  his 
base  selfishness.  The  record  informs  us,  that,  in  voting  against 
the  appeal,  he  said,  *  Je  ne  m’occupe  que  de  mon  devoir.  Je  dis, 

*  Non.’  He  spoke  more  fully  still  in  favour  of  death  : — ‘  Unique- 
‘  ment  occupy  de  mon  devoir,  convaincu  que  tous  ceux  qui  ont 
‘  attent4  ou  attenteront  par  la  suite  a  la  souveraint^  du  peuple, 

*  meritent  la  mort, — je  vote  pour  la  mort.’  Is  it  wonderful  that 
this  should  have  been  followed  by  a  ‘  sourd  murmuref’  (Hist. 
Pari.  voL  xxiii.  p.  144.)  The  justification  of  his  treason,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lord  Holland,  is  likewise  sanctioned  by  the  observ¬ 
ations  of  M.  Thiers  on  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  ‘  Oblige  de  se  rendre  supportable  aux  Jacobins  ou 

*  de  perir,  le  due  pronon^a  la  mort  de  son  parent,  et  retouma 

*  ^  sa  place  au  milieu  de  I’agitation  causee  par  son  vote.  .  .  . 
‘  Le  plus  profond  et  le  plus  volontaire  abaissement  ne  pouvait 

*  ni  calmer  les  defiances  ni  conjurer  I’echafFaud.’  (Thiers,  voL  iL 
p.  357.) 

Lord  Holland  does  not  profess  much  acquaintance  with  the 
northern  or  the  German  courts.  He  does  full  credit,  however,  to 
the  character  of  the  great  Count  Bernstorff,  and  forcibly  describes 
that  steady  moderation  which  enabled  him  to  continue  strong  in 
consistency,  and  which  protected  him  from  the  necessity  of 
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adopting,  like  so  many  other  contemporaneous  statesmen,  that 
‘  pliancy  of  principle,  for  which  history  will  withhold  from  their 

*  excesses  in  prosperity,  the  honourable  excuse  of  fanaticism, 

*  and  from  their  sufferings  in  adversity,  the  grace  and  dignity 

*  of  martyrdom.’  (P.  56.)  Under  his  wise  administration  Den¬ 
mark  prospered,  and  Lord  Holland  is  fully  justified  in  stating, 
that  ‘the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country  advanced, 

‘  the  people  were  relieved  from  feudal  burthens  which  oppressed 
‘  them ;  tranquillity  was  preserved,  justice  purely  administered, 

‘  and  the  foreign  policy  conducted  in  a  manner  creditable  and 

*  even  glorious.’  (P.  53.)  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it 
is  considered  that  at  this  time  the  king  was  in  a  state  of  child¬ 
ishness  approaching  to  insanity.  Papers  requiring  the  sign 
manual  were  laid  before  him  rather  as  a  medical  prescription,  to 
occupy  his  mind,  than  as  a  function  of  royalty.  Meantime,  so 
jealous  was  he  of  his  own  rights,  that  finding  a  paper  had  been 
signed  by  the  Crown  Prince  in  anticipation,  and  before  it  had 
been  submitted  for  his  own  signature,  on  the  next  occasion  when 
called  on  for  the  sign  manual,  ‘  to  the  surprise  and  conster- 
‘  nation  of  the  courtiers,  he  signed  as  Christian  §•  Co. ;  observing 

*  that  though  once  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm,  as  he  now 
‘  discovered  that  he  was  reduced  to  be  a  partner  only,  he  wished 
‘  to  save  his  associates  the  trouble  of  adding  their  names.’ 
(P.  51.)  At  Paris,  where  it  was  the  fashion  to  undervalue  the 
intelligence  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  it  had  been  once  re¬ 
ported,  with  witty  malice,  that  a  Danish  traveller,  on  being 
asked  what  was  the  cordon  bleu  of  Denmark,  answered,  ‘  Mon- 
‘  sieur,  le  Saint  Esprit  du  roi  mon  maitre,  est  un  Elephant,’ 
alluding  to  the  first  order  of  Danish  knighthood.  An  anecdote 
given  us  by  Lord  Holland  serves  to  prove  that  even  in  the  case 
of  their  sovereign  Frederick  VI.,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Christian, 
the  spirit  of  wit  might  still  occasionally  inspire  the  heavy 
animals  of  the  Baltic.  The  partition  of  the  States  of  Europe 
was  regulated  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  by  the  number  of 
‘  souls  ’  or  inhabitants  within  the  ceded  States.  The  King  of 
Denmark,  as  we  know,  was  no  gainer  by  these  changes.  On 
taking  his  leave  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  assured  him  kindly  of 
the  universal  regard  and  respect  which  he  had  acquired.  ‘  Pen- 
‘  dant  votre  sejour  ici  votre  Majeste  a  gagnti  tous  les  coeurs.’ 
‘  Mais  pas  une  seule  ame,’  was  the  ready,  but  reproachful, 
rejoinder.  "We  should  have  wished  to  have  heard  more  of  the 
Danes.  We  have  ever  felt  a  respect  for  these  ‘  English  of  the 
‘  North,’  as  they  are  called ;  a  title  which  we  feel  more  than 
ever  willing  to  concede  to  them  at  a  time  when  there  can  be  no 
question  concerning  their  patriotism  and  courage,  whatever 
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difference  of  opinion  may  exist  between  diplomatists  and  the 
German  people  concerning  the  merits  of  the  cause,  in  which 
these  noble  virtues  have  been  exhibited. 

The  warm  partiality  which  Lord  Holland  felt  at  all  times 
for  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  is  fully  shown  by  the  attention  he 
has  paid  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  its  princes,  and  its  statesmen. 
This  partiality  was  natural  in  the  biographer  and  critic  of  the 
great  dramatist  of  Castile ;  in  one  who  had  himself  not  only 
gathered,  but  transplanted  to  our  English  soil  some  of  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  the  Vega.  So  disposed  was  he  to  praise  all 
that  was  Spanish,  that  we  recollect  well  hearing  him  address  to 
a  French  military  diplomatist  an  energetic  panegyric  on  the 
prowess  of  the  S{)anish  armies.  When  defeated  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  as  his  friends  had  been  in  their  battles.  Lord  Holland 
closed  by  saying,  *  At  least  you  must  confess  that  no  troops  in 
‘  Europe  can  make  such  marches  as  the  Spaniards.’  ‘  True,’ 
replied  the  Frenchman,  ‘  provided  they  are  marching  in  retreat.’ 
The  reply  was  conclusive,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Undisguised  as  was  Lord  Holland’s  partiality,  he  could  not, 
however,  create  patriots,  heroes,  or  philosophers  out  of  the 
materials  before  him  in  the  Spanish  Royal  Collection.  We 
may  be  assured,  indeed,  by  our  guide,  that  we  are  under  the 
gilded  roofs  of  Madrid  or  Aranjuez.  But  the  manners  and 
morals  to  which  we  are  introduced  seem  below  those  of  the 
most  wretch^  Venta,  and  the  food  to  which  we  are  con¬ 
demned  is  an  olla,  in  which  rancid  oil  and  garlic  predominate. 
The  judgment  on  the  female  character  passed  by  Charles  III., 
in  reply  to  the  confiding  simplicity  of  his  son,  is  better 
given  in  the  original  language  than  in  our  own,  —  ‘  Carlos, 

‘  Carlos,  que  tonto  que  eres.  Todas,  si  todas,  son  putas.’ 
(P.  73.)  This  seems  well-founded  on  Spanish  Royal  experience, 
for  we  find  little  in  the  social  state  and  individual  characters 
painted  by  Lord  Holland  at  variance  with  this  sweeping  de¬ 
nunciation.  Nor  was  this  corruption  confined  to  the  private 
life  of  the  great.  Its  influence  extended  to  affairs  of  State; 
and  ministers  seem  to  have  been  chosen  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  we  are  informed  by  Juvenal  that  bequests  were  made  in 
Imperial  Rome.  Hence  the  most  stupendous  ignorance  is  exhi¬ 
bited  even  by  ministers  of  some  natural  shrewdness  of  capacity. 
Lord  Holland  assures  us,  on  conclusive  authority  (p.  135.),  that 
in  documents  coming  from  the  office  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
then  foreign  minister,  the  Hanseatic  towns.  Villas  Hanseaticas, 
were  often  designated  Islas  Asiaticas.  He  adds,  that  he  was 
assured  that  the  same  Godoy  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of 
the  foreign  affairs  before  he  discovered  Prussia  and  Russia 
to  be  different  countries,  being  led  into  this  mistake  by  an 
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economical  arrangement,  which  induced  the  two  courts  to  club 
for  an  ambassador.  Yet,  with  these  disqualifications,  Godoy 
continued  the  ruler  of  Spain  for  years.  Though  ignorant  of 
many  things,  he  was  so  far  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies 
as  at  times  to  select  his  instruments  of  government  with  discre¬ 
tion.  To  him  Jovellanos  and  Saavedra,  both  considerable  men, 
owed  their  first  elevation.  Lord  Holland,  on  the  whole,  seems 
to  have  considered  Godoy  friendly  to  England,  having  entered 
into  ofiice  on  anti-Gallican  principles.  But  constancy  and  good 
frith  were  not  the  attributes  of  his  time  or  class.  When  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Prince,  a  right  was  conferred  on  him  by 
patent  to  bear  before  him,  on  all  solemnities,  a  golden  image  of 
Janus ;  and  this  ‘  santo  Iddio  a  due  faecie  ’  was  not  an  inapt 
emblem  of  his  policy  and  that  of  too  many  others  of  greater 
pretension.  The  ignorance  of  Godoy  was  at  least  equalled  by 
the  coarseness  of  his  royal  master,  Charles  IV.,  who  is  justly 
described  as  ‘brutal,  silly,  and  credulous’  (p.  142.).  On  dis¬ 
covering  the  treachery  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  which  amounted 
nearly  to  treason,  his  dignified  reply  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias’  protestations  of  innocence  was,  ‘  Tu  mientes,  Fer- 
‘  nandu,  tu  mientes;  y  tu  me  lo  pagaras,  si,  Fernando,  tti  me 
‘  lo  pagaras !’ 

The  dismissal  or  retirement  of  Spanish  ministers  of  State 
appears  at  times  aceompanied  with  forms  unknown  in  our 
colder  regions.  The  disgraced  minister  is  said  to  be  ‘  jubilado,’  or 
‘  regaled,’  as  Lord  Holland  translates  it  We  know  not  whether 
Mr.  Fox  would  have  applied  the  term  ‘jubilado’  to  his  dismissal 
in  1783,  or  Lord  Sidmouth  to  his  overthrow  in  1804.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  latter,  however  orthodox,  would  have  felt 
his  resignation  more  palatable  if,  like  Jovellanos,  he  had  been 
placed  in  strict  ecclesiastical  custody,  and  been  condemned  to 
study  his  catechism  daily.  (P.  106.) 

It  is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  instructive,  to  find  how 
often  in  these  pages  proofs  recur  of  the  barbarous  policy  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  penal  code.  ‘  Every  one  conversant  with 
‘  the  modern  military  history  of  Spain,’  observes  Lord  Holland, 
‘  or  with  good  society  in  that  country,  cannot  but  be  struck 
‘  with  the  large  proportion  of  their  eminent  officers  who  were 
‘  either  born,  or  descended  from  those  who  were  born  in  Ireland.’ 
(P.  79.)  ‘  O’Reilly,  who  rejected  all  the  offers  of  Marshal 

‘  Laudon,  made  to  him  when  prisoner  of  war,  to  induce  him  to  en- 
‘  gage  in  the  imperial  service  (p.  79.),  had  been  a  young  Irish 
‘  adventurer.’  O’Farrel  is  clas^  by  Lord  Holland  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  enlightened  party  which  proposed  to  itself,  by 
providing  against  political  abuses,  to  raise  Spain  in  the  rank  of 
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European  States.  Blake,  though  admitting  his  *  mala  estrella,* 
b  considered  by  Lord  Holland  an  accomplished  soldier,  and  as 
exercising  great  influence  over  his  troops.  (P.  155.)  His  military- 
work  was  prmsed  by  General  Foy,  —  no  mean  authority. 
Blake’s  wife  took  refuge  at  Plymouth  after  the  capture  of  Co¬ 
runa.  ‘  She  considered  herself  neglected  by  our  government, 

*  which  confirmed  all  the  jealousy  against  England  which  her 
‘  husband  derived  from  his  Irbh  origin.’  Of  O’Donnell  (Abi- 
shal)  Lord  Holland  speaks  less  favourably :  *  He  retained  more 
‘  of  the  nation  from  which  he  sprang,  than  of  that  in  which  he 
‘  was  born  and  educated  to  arms.  He  showed  greater  talent, 

*  and  had  more  success,  than  all  the  other  Spanish  generab ;  but 

*  he  was  unsteady,  intemperate,  and  unreasonable,  and  regardless 
‘  of  truth  and  character.’  (P.  159.) 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust  if,  from  what  we  have 
written  and  extracted,  we  were  understood  to  suggest  or  to 
countenance  the  supposition  that  Spain,  at  the  period  described 
by  Lord  Holland,  did  not  produce,  or  that  it  does  not  now 
contain,  men  of  those  noble  and  manly  endowments,  and  of 
that  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  and  patriotbm,  which  form 
the  genuine  Castilian.  We  hope  and  believe  that  such  men 
do  exist  at  present.  That  there  were  many  such  in  the  times 
described  by  Lord  Holland  is  proved  by  the  pages  before 
us.  Of  these  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  was  a  bright  example ; 
and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  extracting  Lord  Holland’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  character,  which  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself, 
but  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Lord  Holland’s  style ;  — 

*  Jovellanos  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  period  of  life 

*  by  his  literary  productions  in  verse  and  prose,  his  taste  in 
‘  the  arts,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  poli- 

*  tical  economy.  Great  as  were  his  intellectual  endowments, 

*  his  moral  qu^ities  were  in  unison  with  them.  The  purity  of 
‘  his  taste  was  of  a  piece  with  that  of  bis  mind ;  and  the  correct- 
<  ness  of  his  language  a  picture  of  his  well  regulated  life.  In 

*  the  persuasive  smoothness  of  bis  eloquence,  and  the  mild 
‘  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  one  seemed  to  read  the  serenity  of 

*  his  temper  and  the  elevation  of  his  character.’  (Pp.  90,  91.) 
Yet  this  man  was  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of  Majorca! 

Another  distinguished  man  was,  like  Jovellanos,  a  native  of 
the  Asturias.  Augustin  Arguelles  was  an  early  visitor  to 
England;  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and 
literature,  very  uncommon  among  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula ; 
yet  he  was  jealous  of  our  country,  of  its  foreign  policy,  and  even 
of  our  great  Captain,  to  whom  Spain  owed  its  deliverance. 
Hb  unblemished  integrity  and  rare  disinterestedness  were  ex- 
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blblted  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  when,  as  we  believe,  he 
declined  receiving  the  large  income  allotted  to  the  high  office 
which  he  filled  near  the  present  Queen  of  Spain  during  her 
minority.  He  had  to  sustain  severe  trials  both  of  prosperity 
and  of  misfortune ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  the  former  he  yielded 
and  fell  a  victim.  He  was  tempted  by  the  intoxication  of 
popular  applause,  and  he  did  not  always  use  for  the  best  pur¬ 
poses  the  almost  unlimited  ascendancy  granted  to  him  in  the 
Cortes.  The  proceedings  of  tliat  body  were  often  unwise,  and 
sometimes  unjust.  But  after  Arguelles  had  undergone  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  Ferdinand ;  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen 
months  in  an  unwholesome  prison  at  Madrid ;  after  his  sub¬ 
sequent  imprisonment  in  an  African  fortress  —  he  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  a  country  where  his  ‘consistency  of  prin- 
‘  ciple,  firmness  of  spirit,  and  austerity  of  virtue  in  public  and 
*  in  private,’  were  justly  appreciated.  In  this  country  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  great  commander  towards  whom,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  political  triumph,  Arguelles  had  expressed  jea¬ 
lousy  and  mistrust,  had  opportunities,  of  which  he  availed  him¬ 
self,  of  marking  his  discriminating  kindness  to  the  political 
exile,  and  in  contributing  to  his  happiness  and  contentment. 

This  notice  of  some  of  the  great  and  noble  Spaniards  would 
be  indeed  incomplete  if  all  mention  were  omitted  of  one  as 
well  known  and  deservedly  valued  in  our  home  circles  as  he 
had  been  in  our  battle  fields  The  nobler  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  race  were  never  more  appropriately  represented  than 
by  Alava.  The  friend  and  associate  of  Wellington,  he  was 
worthy  of  that  high  distinction.  He  appreciated  it,  as  much 
as  he  did  his  name  of  Spaniard.  He  spoke  of  his  great  com¬ 
mander  with  a  devoted  tenderness  which  seemed  only  next  to  the 
love  he  bore  his  country,  and  his  young  queen.  Lord  Holland 
was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  his  character,  which,  as  he  de¬ 
scribes  it,  and  ns  we  recollect  it,  in  many  points  resembled  his  own. 
‘  Alava,’  he  tells  us  (p.  159.),  ‘  was  impetuous  in  temper,  and 
‘  heedless  in  conversation ;  but  yet  so  honest,  so  natural,  so 
‘  cheerful,  and  so  affectionate,  that  the  most  reserved  man  could 
‘  scarcely  have  given  less  offence  than  he  who  commanded  the 
‘  resfiect  of  so  many  by  his  intrepid  openness  and  sincerity.’ 
We  may  add  two  anecdotes  of  Alava,  which  are  highly  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  which  will,  to  most  of  our  readers,  be  new.  Sitting 
at  table  near  a  member  of  Lord  Grey’s  government,  and  heartily 
expressing  his  approval  of  a  branch  of  poliqy  then  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  suddenly  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  the  South,  ‘  But  you  must  not  think  1  can 
*  ever  prefer  this  government  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  — it 
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*  18  he  whom  I  love !  ’  At  a  later  period,  when  about  to  take 
leave  of  England,  he  visited  a  private  family,  where  he  had 
been  received  in  the  most  familiar  intimacy.  For  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  that  family  the  old  soldier  and  minister  had 
always  manifested  an  affectionate  and  parental  regard.  He 
took  leave  with  emotion.  Returning  from  Ihe  door  to  repeat 
his  farewell,  he,  for  the  last  time,  addressed  his  favourite :  — 

*  You  are  good,  you  are  young;  your  prayers  will  be  heard; 

*  let  me  entreat  you,  for  my  sake,,  when  you  kneel  to  God, 

*  never  forget  a  prayer  for  my  queen.’  But  we  must  close  this 
subject,  and  pass  to  the  last  which  calls  for  our  attention. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  we  noticed  two  particularities 
which,  though  they  add  to  the  force  and  graphic  interest  of 
Lord  Holland’s  Reminiscences,  have  a  tendency  to  impair  that 
calmness  and  impartiality  which  are  indispensable  requisites  in 
an  historian.  We  pointed  out  his  irrepressible,  but  somewhat 
indiscriminating  sympathy,  for  misfortune ;  and  his  readiness  to 
receive  with  undue  favour  all  evidence  tendered  on  behalf  of 
the  cause,  or  the  persons,  who  interested  his  feelings.  Both 
these  influences  seem  to  have  been  brought  into  play  in  dealing 
with  the  character  of  Napoleon.  We  do  not  believe  that  Lord 
Holland  would  himself  have  denied  that  this  portion  of  his  work 
was  so  far  written  with  a  bias,  that  his  inclination  was  to  convey 
a  favourable  inmression  of  one  whom  he  deemed  the  greatest  man 
in  Europe.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is  done  at 
any  unworthy  sacrifice.  Lord  Holland  never  seeks  to  palliate 
the  cruelty  of  Napoleon  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghein. 
On  the  ox)ntrary,  he  affirms  ‘  that  no  discovery  that  he  can  con- 
‘jecture  can  efface  the  stain  that  guilt  left  on  the  French 
*  Government.’  (P.  225.)  Nor  does  he  condescend  to  give  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  that  most  absurd  of  all  delusions, 
which  holds  up  to  mankind  the  military  ruler  of  France  as  the 
friend  of  civil  liberty  or  of  popular  rights.  Though  called  by 
Pitt  the  *  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,’  Napoleon  never 
exhibited  any  filial  duty  towards  bis  parent ;  against  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  enter  the  lists  and  to 
do  battle.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  his  life  he 
spoke  revolutionary  language,  and  assumed  the  republican  garb. 
In  so  doing  he  bent  to  necessity,  spoke  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
wore  the  Imbit  of  the  day.  Nor  could  he  otherwise  have  risen 
to  power, — great  as  was  his  ambition,  and  commanding  as  was 
his  genius.  His  earliest  tendencies  were,  in  truth,  towards 
authority  and  despotism.  Even  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his 
dreams  led  him  to  calculate  whether,  with  an  army  of  2000  men, 
he  could  not  have  made  himself  the  *  principe  ’  or  ruler  of  Italy. 
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(P.  210.)  If  in  his  youth  he  had  embraced  any  democratic 
convictions,  his  own  testimony  establishes  that  they  were  soon 
cast  aside.  We  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  strongly  rooted. 
Lord  Holland  informs  us  that,  *  by  Napoleon’s  own  account  of 
‘  himself,  it  was  in  Egypt  he  weaned  his  mind  from  the  re- 
‘  publican  illusions  in  which  his  early  youth  had  been  nursed. 

‘  Those  who  knew  him  well,  assured  me  that  the  scenes  of  the 
‘  Revolution  had  estranged  and  even  disgusted  him  with  de- 

*  mocracy  ;  he  checked  every  tendency  to  revive  in  France,  or 

*  produce  elsewhere,  any  excesses  of  that  nature,  from  a  con- 
‘  viction  that  the  evil  created  by  them  was  positive  and  certain, 

*  — the  ultimate  good  to  be  derived  from  them,  uncertain  and 

*  problematical.’  (P.  257.)  During  ‘the  hundred  days,’  what¬ 
ever  approach  he  made  towards  popular  principles,  he  made 
under  compulsion, —  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  hated,  and 
perhaps  despised,  the  doctrinaires  and  philosophers  with  whom 
he  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  make  terms,  regarding  them  as 
much  his  personal  enemies,  as  the  Allied  Sovereigns  themselves. 
Count  Mol6  assured  Lord  Holland,  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon 
himself,  that  Napoleon  felt  great  apprehensions  lest  the  Re¬ 
publicans  should  prevail;  and  he  acknowledged  that  had  he 
but  foreseen  how  much  of  compliance  with  the  democratic  party 
w’ould  have  been  required,  he  never  would  have  left  Elba. 
(P.  303.)  We  have  dwelt  upon  this,  because  the  absurdity  of 
connecting  the  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  with  the  cause  of 
liberty  —  though  recognised  as  such  by  rational  men  —  is  not 
admitted  by  the  fanatical  and  the  ignorant,  at  home  or  abroad. 
It  appears  to  us  the  most  irrational  of  all  attempts  at  imposture 
in  hero-worship.  If  there  be  a  class  who  are  desirous  of  raising 
temples  to  such  a  divinity,  let  them  do  so  on  the  ground  of  his 
military  genius  and  achievements. 

Lord  Holland  admits  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  writes 
was,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words,  ex  parte.  We  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  therefore  inadmissible.  Our  objections  go  more 
to  the  credit  than  to  the  competency  of  his  witnesses.  Lord 
Holland  describes  this  portion  of  his  work  to  be  no  more  than  ‘  a 
‘  transcript  of  some  hasty  and  rambling  notes  taken  on  receiving 
‘  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  death  in  1821.’  (P.  187.)  The  gene¬ 
rous  attention  and  kindness  which  both  Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
had  shown  to  the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  in  supplying  his  many 
wants  and  lessening  the  inevitable  trials  of  his  seclusion,  were 
well  known  and  justly  appreciated  throughout  Europe.  This 
kindness  on  their  part,  as  we  learn,  ‘  introduced  them  to  the 
‘  society  of  those  who  openly  professed,  or  sincerely  felt,  most 
*■  veneration  for  Napoleon ;’  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  from 
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the  conversation  of  these  parties  that  Lord  Holland’s  notes  were 
taken.  We  confess  we  cannot  but  feel  some  mistrust  of  this 
information ;  not  so  much  from  a  suspicion  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Lord  Holland's  informants  to  mislead,  as  from  the 
inevitable  and  justifiable  consequences  of  their  respect,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  affection  for  one,  who,  having  been  their  monarch 
and  their  hero,  was  finally  nused  to  the  higher  dignity  of  being 
made  their  martyr.  - 

We  do  not  therefore  feel  surprise,  if,  forewarned  i^inst 
such  influences,  we  are  driven  to  refuse  our  assent  to  some  few 
of  the  judgments  of  Lord  Holland.  We  are,  perhaps,  cold 
and  phlegmatic,  and  too  fearful  lest  any  false  enthusiasm  should 
carry  us  astray.  Lord  Holland  condemns,  as  cruel  and  un¬ 
generous,  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  In  this 
we  cannot  concur.  As  to  the  want  of  those  courtesies  and 
attentions  which  might  have  alleviated  his  imprisonment  without 
endangering  his  safe  custody, — the  petty  torments  and  mortifi¬ 
cations,  the  limitations  imposed  on  his  supply  of  books  and  neces¬ 
saries,  the  refusal  of  a  barren  title  to  one  who  had  ruled  and 
conquered  half  the  territories  of  Europe,  and  with  whom  we 
had  not  only  fought  but  negotiated, — all  this  was  inexcusable. 
There  was  exhibited  throughout,  a  wretched  and  pitiful  mean¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  a  want  of  common  feeling  disgraceful  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  But  that  Napoleon  should  have  been  subjected  to  such 
restraints  as  were  indispensable  to  his  safe  custody,  was  due  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind, — more  especially  after  his  escape  from 
Elba  had  proved  how  undeserving  he  was  of  further  confidence. 
Lord  Holland,  indeed,  justifies  this  breach  of  treaty  obligations, 
by  an  assertion  made,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  witness, 
that  the  removal  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  had  already  been 
*  started  and  discussed’  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  any  resolution  to  this  effect  had  ever  been 
adopted.  A  supposed  negotiation  between  our  Government 
and  the  East  India  Government,  to  place  St.  Helena  under  the 
control  of  the  Crown,  is  relied  upon  in  evidence  of  the  partid- 
pation  of  England  in  this  design.  No  such  n^otiation  is 
proved.  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  requisite,  even  for  the  im¬ 
puted  purpose.'  St.  Helena  continued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Company  during  the  whole  of  Napoleon’s  captivity,  and  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  his  death.  It  was  only  on  the  last  renewal 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter  that  the  island  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Crown.  It  is  true  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
then  judged  to  be  necessary  to  give  legality  to  his  detention  and 
to  authorise  his  treatment  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  With  this  view 
the  56.  G^  UI.  c.  22.  was  passed.  In  the  statute  passed  con- 
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currently  for  regulating  the  intercourse  with  St.  Helena  (c.  24.), 
there  was  a  clause  specially  saving  the  commercial  rights  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  but  no  assent  of  that  corporation 
seems  to  have  been  given  or  required.  Lord  Brougham,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  his  belief  that  on  the 
question  of  ‘  securing  the  safe  custody  of  the  person  of  Napoleon 
‘  opinions  would  be  almost  unanimous and  he  added,  in  a 
subsequent  explanation,  *  that  no  term  could  be  put  to  this  im- 
‘  prisonment,  except  under  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible 
‘  to  anticipate.’  (Pari.  Debates,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  210,  ’211.)  Thus 
the  whole  hypothesis  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  a 
violation  of  engagement  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  naked  fact 
remains  that  the  prisoner  of  Elba  had  disregarded  his  sacred 
obligation,  —  and  that,  unless  effectual  measures  were  resorted  to, 
rendering  a  second  breach  of  faith  impossible,  a  second  escape 
or  an  attempt  at  escape  —  with  all  its  calamities  to  Europe  — 
was  far  from  improbable. 

A  most  curious  method  of  raising  the  supplies  was  resorted  to 
by  Napoleon  to  meet  the  expenses  of  outfit  for  his  great  Italian 
campaign.  It  has  been  justly  considered  a  mere  vulgar  error,  to 
ascribe  to  chance  events  of  which  we  are  unable  to  state  a  suf¬ 
ficient  cause.  But  in  this  instance  we  find  that  chance,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  cause  of  events  the  most 
important.  It  appears  that  the  Directory  was  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  supply  their  general  with  the  sum  he  required  for 
himself  and  his  personal  staff.  After  drawing  on  the  funds  and 
on  the  generosity  of  his  friends,  he  resorted  to  Junot,  then  a 
young  officer,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  tables  of  play.  Napoleon 
confided  to  him  all  the  money  he  had  collected,  to  which  Junot 
added  the  price  of  his  own  silver-hilted  sword.  He  was  directed 
by  his  commander  to  risk  the  whole, — to  lose  or  so  to  increase  it 
as  to  enable  the  Italian  expedition  to  be  undertaken.  He  was 
promised  as  a  reward  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp.  Junot 
won  an  amount  far  beyond  his  expectation ;  but  on  reporting 
his  success,  he  was  ordered  by  his  employer  to  return  and  try 
his  fortune  once  more, — to  double  or  to  lose  the  entire  sum. 
Fortune  was  again  favourable.  A  sum  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  was  won ;  the  journey  was  accomplished,  the  com¬ 
mand  assumed,  and  the  splendid  victories  of  the  campaign  of 
Italy  ensued.  Thus,  perhaps,  the  crown  of  the  Caesars  may  be 
said  to  have  depended  on  the  cast  of  a  die,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Pope  to  have  been  the  result  of  drawing  ‘grande  ou 
‘  petite  figure.’  (P.  217.)  Never  has  there  been  another  game 
played  for  so  mighty  a  stake. 

It  is  almost  as  curious  a  fact  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
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Murveldt,  the  minister  who  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Fonnio,  that,  even  after  Napoleon  had  signed  that  treaty,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  instructions,  thus  giving  a  signal  proof  of  his  self- 
reliance,  he  should  have  been  offered  by  Austria  a  safe  retreat 
and  a  small  principality  in  Germany.  (P.  242.)  How  little  it 
could  then  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  soldier,  to  whom  so 
paltry  a  bribe  was  tendered,  should  within  a  few  short  years  be 
the  victor  at  Austerlitz,  should  plant  his  eagles  on  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  become  the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  it  could  have  been  possible  by 
any  course  of  British  policy  to  have  maintained  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  M.  Gallois,  who  from  his  ability  and  his  honourable 
independence  was  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  his  Sovereign, 
gave  his  opinion  frankly  :  ‘  England  might  have  done  more  to 
‘  preserve  peace,  but  France  has  not  done  all  she  could  to  obtain 
‘  it.’  (P.  233.)  Napoleon  must  have  felt  the  insecurity  of  his 
position  arising  from  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  continental 
sovereigns.  They  could  hardly  sleep  in  peace  whilst  the  Corsican 
sat  in  the  king’s  gate,  still  less  when  he  was  the  superior  of  kings 
themselves.  He  therefore  felt  that  the  war  must  come,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  meet  it  before  peace  had  unnerved  his  army,  and 
destroyed  his  means  of  attack  and  defence ;  ‘  11  faut  d’ailleurs,’ 
he  observed,  ‘  I’arm^e, — les  generaux  ;  ’  and  he  feared  he  might 
lose  both  by  a  protracted  peace.  Without  stopping  to  examine 
to  what  extent  this  hostile  spirit  existed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  government,  the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  England  war¬ 
ranted  the  belief  which  Napoleon  expressed  to  his  philosophic 
counsellor  Gallois ;  ‘  L’Angleterre  veut  absolument  la  guerre. 

*  Elle  I’aura.’  He  was  probably  much  more  truthful  when  he 
added,  ‘  quant  a  moi  j'en  suis  ravi.’  (P.  234.)  One  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Napoleon  was  his  sensibility  to  the  abuse  contained  in 
the  English  journals.  What  Lord  Holland  tenns  ‘  the  scurrility  of 

*  the  newspapers’  (p.232.)  ‘  at  that  period  created  a  constant  irri- 
‘  tation  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  and  contributed  to  accelerate 

*  and  embitter  the  rupture  between  the  two  countries.’  (P.  263.) 
Mounier,  and  his  twelve  clerks,  employed  to  abridge  and  to 
translate  from  our  daily  papers  all  the  paragraphs  pointed 
against  the  emperor  and  his  family,  must  have  furnished  him 
with  abundance  of  means  to  perform  his  function  of  a  self-tor¬ 
mentor.  How  great  a  mistake  was  it  to  consider  that  the 
public  journals  of  the  day  necessarily  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
people,  or  implied  the  assent  and  approval  of  parliament  or  of  the 
ministry !  But,  the  whole  course  of  these  events  proves  how 
great  a  responsibility  rests  u[)on  journalists.  In  discussions  ou 
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foreign  policy,  these  writers  are  freed  from  direct  or  legal 
responsibility,  yet  from  their  own  desks  they  possess,  and  some¬ 
times  exercise,  the  power,  of  kindling  angry  passions  which  can 
only  be  extinguish^  in  blood.  Napoleon  either  did  not  know, 
or  would  not  admit,  that  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
England  were  eminently  pacific.  We  believe  them  to  be  still 
more  so  at  present. 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  at  any  length  upon  the  political  career  of  Buonaparte : 
nor  does  Lord  Holland  do  so,  probably,  for  the  same  reason. 
Some  of  his  statements  are,  however,  so  important,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  them  over.  Talleyrand’s  judgment  on  the 
errors  which  his  master  had  committed  belongs  to  history  ;  ‘  He 

*  committed  three  capital  faults,’  the  diplomatist  observ^,  *  and 

*  to  them  his  fall,  scarce  less  extraordinary  than  his  elevation,  is 

*  to  be  ascribed,  —  Spain,  Russia,  and  the  Pope.’  (P.  317.)  To 
these  Lord  Holland  justly  adds,  *the  neglect  of  making  peace 
‘  after  the  victories  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  in  1813.’  This 
last  error  was  admitted  by  Napoleon  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fazakerly;  ‘Je  me  croyais  assez  fort  pour  ne  pas  faire  la 

*  paix,  et  je  me  suis  tromp4 ;  sans  cela  c’etiut  assurement  le 

*  moment  de  faire  la  paix.’  (P.  319.)  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  also  committ^  a  similar  error  at  a  later  time.  Even  at 
Ciiatiilon,  in  1814,  though  he  must  then  have  submitted  to 
conditions  far  less  favourable  than  in  the  previous  years,  he 
might  have  preserved,  by  peace,  an  imperial  crown,  and  possibly 
have  transmitted  to  his  offspring  a  noble  inheritance.  Mignet 
considers,  that  the  sacrifice  required  at  that  time  was  too 
great  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  Napoleon  or  by  France.' 
Lord  Holland,  who  had  seen  the  official  papers  of  Caulin- 
court,  expresses  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  pacific 
intentions  of  that  negotiator ;  he 'admits,  however,  that  he  traced 
in  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  *an  intention  of  not  only  violating 

*  faith  with  the  Allies,  but,  in  case  of  need,  of  disavowing 

*  and  sacrificing  the  honour  of  the  minister  who  was  serving 
‘  his  country  with  zeal,  talent,  and  fidelity.’  (P.  296.)  This  is 
a  strong  condemnation  from  Lord  Holland,  and  it  seems  de¬ 
served  :  Napoleon  evidently  felt  it  difficult  to  justify,  or  even  to 
account  for,  his  conduct.  \\'e  have  reason  to  believe  from  other 
sources  of  information,  that  when  asked  by  Captain  Usher  why 
he  had  not  made  peace  at  Chatillon,  after  some  inconclusive 
assertions  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  enemies,  he  ended  by  saying, 
‘  et  d’ailleurs  j’avais  de  I’humeur!’ 

The  judgments  on  the  French  character  pronounced  by  Na¬ 
poleon  give  us  some  insight  into  his  mode  of  government :  ‘  Le 
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‘  Fran9ai8  aime  Tegalit^,  mais  il  ne  se  soude  pas  beaucoup  de  la 

*  liberie,’  was  an  observation  made  at  Elba  to  the  present  Lord 
Fortescue.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  gave  to  France  the  benefit, 
and  to  the  world  the  example,  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  yet 
never  ventured,  till  he  was  under  duress,  to  maJte  any  real  ap¬ 
proach  towards  free  institutions.  He  condemns  the  Directory, 

‘  jparcequ’ils  ne  savent  rien  faire  jouer  I’imagination  de  la  nation.’ 
(P.  243.)  He  himself  therefore  endeavoured,  in  all  things  and 
at  all  cost,  to  dazzle  and  to  astonish.  His  attention  to  the  corps 
of  savans  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  was  intended  to  re^ 
act  on  public  opinion,  tlirough  the  press  and  literature.  The 
French  soldiery  do  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  respect 
of  their  commander  for  this  learned  corps.  On  the  contrary, 
the  philosophers,  prosecuting  their  march  mounted  on  asses, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  object  of  rather  irreverent  jests; 

‘  Voila  la  bete  d’ane !’  the  soldiers  exclaimed  when  they  saw  a 
eavant,  and  *  Voila  un  savant!’  when  they  overtook  a  donkey. 
The  same  desire  to  act  on  the  imagination  dictated  those  ‘  songs 

*  of  triumph,’  the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army.  A  similar  expe.- 
riment  was  made,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he 
tried  the  effects  of  his  scraps  from  Plutarch,  and  appeared  in 
the  chai-aeter  of  Themistocles.  In  this  case  he  had  mistaken  his 
man :  ‘  On  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  played.’  All  that 
seems  to  have  been  noticed  by  George  IV.  in  this  memorable 
letter  was,  that  he  had  begun  it  according  to  etiquette,  *  Altesse 
‘  Koyale,’ — an  observation  somewhat  trivial,  but  not  the  less 
characteristic.  Lord  Holland  denies  that  Napoleon  ever  actually 
embraced  the  faith  of  Islamism,  or  affected  to  do  so.  But  he 
conformed  to  many  Mahometan  ceremonies ;  and  in  some  of  his 
public  documents  and  interviews  he  adopted  a  form  of  speech 
savouring  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  East.  This  again  was, 

‘  pour  faire  jouer  I’imagination.’ 

With  the  same  object  of  producing  a  startling  effect,  and  to 
obtain  power  or  reputation  under  false  pretences,  Napoleon 
condescended  to  resort  to  the  vulgar  process  of  what  in  oiu: 
university  life  is  called  ‘cramming,’ — a  process  not  unknown, 
we  believe,  either  to  kings  or  statesn^en.  Visiting  Caen  with 
Maria  Louise,  and  a  train  of  crowned  heads  and  princes,  the 
prefect,  an  old  friend,  having  supplied  him  with  statistical  tables 
of  the  provinces,  he  observed,  ‘  C’est  bon ;  vous  et  moi  ferons 
‘  bien  de  I’esprit  la  dessus,  demain  au  eonseil.’  Accordingly  he 
astonished  the  landed  proprietors  by  his  minute  knowledge  of 
the  ]  rices  of  good  and  bad  cyder,  and  other  prtnluce.  (P.  315.) 
There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  any  affectation  or  artifice 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  as  rtgaided  accuracy  and  knowledge 
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of  detail,  in  many  or  perhaps  in  most  cases.  He  exhibited  to 
some  of  our  officers  at  Elba  a  practical  acquaintance  with  nau¬ 
tical  affairs  which  amazed  them.  His  inquiries  were  unceasing, 
and  from  the  nature  of  them  must  have  led  in  some  instances  to 
unflattering  replies.  When  on  board  the  Undaunted  he  saw 
the  crew  breakfasting  on  the  best  cocoa,  an  article  which  at  that 
time  would  have  been  a  luxury  to  the  most  delicate  Parisian 
beauty  :  ‘  How  long  have  your  seamen  had  this  allowance?’  he 
asked  of  Capt.  Usher.  *  From  the  commencement  of  your  Im- 

*  perial  Majesty’s  continental  system,’  was  the  answer.  Napoleon 
was  silenced.  We  have  had  ourselves  further  evidence  of  the 
minute  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  A  very  gallant  Irish  officer 
commanded  a  small  vessel  of  war  oft'  Elba.  Invited  to  the 
Emperor’s  table,  his  host  asked  his  birth-place.  On  find¬ 
ing  that  he  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  *  Grande 

*  et  belle  fleuve  que  votre  Shannon!’  observed  the  Emperor. 

‘  But,’  he  added,  ‘  it  is  ill-defended.  Your  seaward  roadstead 

*  is  at  a  place  named  Tarbert.  Your  batteries  are  commanded. 

*  I  could  have  landed  my  troops  out  of  reach  of  shot.  I  could 

*  have  taken  your  batteries  en  revers,  and  have  thrown  your 

*  guns  (culbute)  into  the  sea.  AVhat  then  would  have  become 

*  of  your  vessels  lying  at  anchor  and  laden  with  grain  for  the 

*  army  in  the  Peninsula  ?’  AYe  give  this  anecdote  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  gallant  officer  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed, 
and  who  by  his  own  local  knowledge  had  perfect  means  of 
vouching  the  accuracy  of  the  observation. 

Talleyrand  observes  of  his  master  (p.  317.),  ‘  II  etait  mal 

*  616ve,’  and  had  but  very  little  regard  for  truth.  Yet  he  assures 
us  that  *  C’est  incalculable  ce  qu’U  produisait ;  plus  qu’aucun 

*  homme,  plus  qu’aucun  quatre  hommes,  que  j’m  jamais  connu. 

*  Son  genie  4tait  inconcevable.  Rien  n’egalait  son  esprit,  sa  capa- 
‘  cite  de  travail,  sa  facility  de  produire.  II  avait  de  la  sagacite 

*  aussi.  Ce  n’ebut  que  rarement  que  son  mauvais  jugement  I’em- 

*  portmt,  et  c’etiut  toujours  lorsqu’il  ne  s’etait  pas  donne  le  terns 

*  de  consulter  celui  d’autres  personnes.’  (P.  289.)  ...  *  II  avait 

*  le  sentiment  du  grand,  mais  pas  du  beau.’  (P.  200.)  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  except  in  one  touching  instance,  in  which,  however, 
his  sterner  nature  ultimately  resumed  its  empire,  we  see  nothing 
that  bespeaks  any  strength  or  refinement  of  feeling.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  to  which  we  allude,  was  his  interview  with  Jose¬ 
phine  before  the  divorce.  When  he  represented  to  her  that 
his  family,  his  ministers,  ‘  enfin  tout  le  monde,’  were  in  favour 
of  a  divorce,  and  concluded  by  asking,  ‘  Qu’en  dis  tu  done  ? 

*  cela  sera-t-il?’  The  reply  of  the  wife  was  as  eloquent  and 
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pathetic  as  love  and  sorrow  could  make  it :  *  Que  veux  tu,  que 

*  j’en  dise  ?  ’  Si  tes  fr^res,  tes  ministres,  tout  le  monde,  sont 

*  contre  moi,  et  il  n’y  a  que  toi  seul  pour  me  d^fendre.’ .  . .  ‘  Tu 

*  n’as  que  moi  pour  te  defendre,’  he  exclaimed  with  emotion ; 

‘  Eh  bien !  tu  I’emporterar.*  It  is  a  blot  which  can  never  be 
effaced  that  he  broke  this  engagement,  and  brought  himself  to 
cast  aside  the  only  tie  of  real  affection  which  appears  to  have 
bound  him  to  humanity.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  character 
to  have  rejected  the  supplications  of  the  attractive  and  excellent 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  to  have  told  her  roughly,  when  she 
entreated  an  asylum  for  her  children,  that  Magdeburg  was  worth 
‘  one  hundred  queens.’  But  to  have  thrown  off  the  woman  who 
had  been  his  fmthful  and  devoted  companion  in  his  early 
struggles,  and  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  varying  fortunes, 
showed  a  hardness  of  nature  which  we  cannot  pardon.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  conscious  of  this.  To  M.  Gallois 
he  said,  ‘  Je  n’aime  pas  beaucoup  les  femmes,  ni  le  jeu;  enfin 
‘  rien  ;  je  suis  tout  a  fait  un  etre  politique.’  With  our  habits 
and  feelings,  and  with  examples  before  us  drawn  from  our  own 
time,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  character  of  a  *  happy  statesman,’  any  more  than  that  of  a 
‘  happy  warrior,’  it  is  necessary  that  the  affections  and  sympa¬ 
thies  should  be  blunted  or  extinguished.  Elevation  of  mind 
is  inconsistent  with  any  such  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  without 
elevation  of  mind  true  political  greatness  cannot  exist. 

Lord  Holland  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  intellectual 
pursuits  of  Napoleon.  He  was  fond  of  French  tragedy,  which 
he  loved  to  read  aloud.  We  cannot  agree  that,  because  he 
admired  Zaire,  he  must  therefore  have  admired  the  other  works 
of  Voltaire.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  use  to  which 
he  had  turned  the  pen  of  Geoffroy,  in  furnishing  replies  to  the 
Encyclopedists,  and  particularly  to  him  whom  we  cannot  join 
Lord  Holland  in  calling  ‘  the  great  and  calumniated  philosopher 
‘  of  Femey,’  was  founded  upon  a  real  dislike.  There  was  an 
antagonism  between  the  genius  of  the  two  men ;  and  the  ‘  esprit 
‘  moqueur  ’  of  Voltaire  must  have  been  essentially  antagonistic 
to  one  who,  like  Napoleon,  was  familiar  with  the  stein  realities 
of  life.  He  condemned  Kousseau  unreservedly.  *  A  conver- 
‘  sation  ’  reported  by  Lord  Holland  to  have  taken  place  between 
Napoleon  and  Stanislas  Girardin  is  full  of  interest.  ‘  C’etait 
‘  un  mechant  homme,  ce  Rousseau.  Sans  lui  la  France  n’avait 
‘  pas  eu  de  revolution.’  To  an  observation  made  by  Girardin, 
that  he  had  not  been  before  aware  that  Napoleon  considered 
the  Revolution  so  unmixed  an  evil,  Napoleon  replied,  ‘  Ah  vous 
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*  voulez  dire,  que  sans  la  revolution  vous  ne  m’aurez  pas  eu. 

‘  Peut-etre  — je  le  crois  —  mats  aussi  la  France  ne'en  serait  ells 

*  que  plus  heureuse  I  ’ 

His  favourite  studies  towards  the  close  of  his  life  were  French 
tragedy,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Bible.  We  are  informed  that 
he  had  not  been  previously  very  conversant  with  the  Old 
Testament.  ‘  and  that  he  was  surprised  and  delighted,  provoked 

*  and  diverted  at  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  some  passages,  and 

*  what  appeared  to  him  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  others.’ 
(P.  306.)  There  seems  to  have  b^n  in  his  mind  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  religious  convictions  with  thoughts  of  a  Afferent 
nature.  The  former  appear  to  have  predominated,  and  to  have 
acquired  strength  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  experienced  mis¬ 
fortune.  At  Fontainebleau  he  stated  as  a  final  reason  agmnst 
suicide,  *  Je  ne  suis  pas  entierement  etranger  a  des  idees 
‘  religieuses.’  He  refused  to  admit  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  as  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  coronation, 
because  he  consider^  ‘  that  no  other  man  had  a  right  to  say 
‘  when  or  where  he  (Napoleon)  would  take  the  Sacrament,  or 
‘  whether  he  would  take  it  or  not.’  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
have  entertained  this  feeling  some  years  before  the  British  par¬ 
liament  relieved  the  most  religious  country  in  Europe  from  the 
disgrace  and  impiety  of  the  sacramental  test.  The  imperial 
captive  in  his  latter  moments  was  not  likely  to  have  derived 
much  guidance  or  consolation  from  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  formed  part  of  his  establishment.  Perhaps 
they  were  sent  in  vengeance  for  the  Pope’s  imprisonment  at 
Fontainebleau.  They  were  so  utterly  ignorant  that  one  of  them 
described  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  most  fortunate  of  Roman 
generals.  We  have  not  sufi^cient  means  provided  in  this  work, 
or  elsewhere,  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  his  mind  did  ulti¬ 
mately  embrace  a  full  religious  conviction,  and  whether  in  his 
decaying  strength  he  was  supported  by  religious  consolations. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  what  we  earnestly  desire.  If  he  died 
a  Christian,  we  may  most  truly  add,  in  the  verses  of  Manzoni: — 

‘ - piu  superba  altezza 

A1  disonor  del  Golgota 

Giammai  non  si  cliino.* 

We  now  close  this  article,  which  has  been  protracted  beyond 
our  proposed  limits.  But  we  have  found  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  importance  of  the  book  increase  as  we  proceeded.  We 
approached  our  task  with  much  curiosity,  and  with  most 
favourable  anticipations.  We  have  read  the  volume  with 
gratification,  and  -with  instruction.  We  have  pointed  out 
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where  we  differ.  We  have  done  so  respectfully,  but  with 
freedom.  We  felt  ourselves  the  more  authorised  to  take  this 
course  because  the  book  can  well  afford  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  examination,  and  also  because,  in  performing  our  duty  with 
honest  frankness,  we  are  following  the  course  that  Lord  Holland 
himself  would  have  most  approved. 


VII.  —  1.  T.egge  Siccardi  suit  Abolizione  del  Foro  e  delle 
Immunitd  Ecclesiastiche.  Torino;  1850.  8vo. 

2.  Rappresentajiza  deW  Avvocato  Generate  di  S.  M.,  e  successivu 
Decreto  del  Magistrato  (TAppello  relativo  a  Monsignor  Luigi 
Fransoni,  Arcivescovo  di  Torino ;  e  Requisitorie  delf  Avvocato 
Fiscale  di  Cagliari,  col  Decreto  in  Proposito  del  Magistrato 
(TAppello  di  Sardegna,  relativo  a  Monsignor  Arcivescovo  E. 
Marongiu  Nurra.  Torino :  1850.  4to. 

controversy  now  pending  between  the  Sardinian  and  the 
Papal  Governments  would  have  been  deemed  very  unin¬ 
teresting  to  Englishmen, —  although  so  much  resembling  that 
between  Henry  11.  and  Thomas  a  Becket  as  to  the  points  in 
dispute, — had  not  recent  circumstances  awakened  their  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  towards  independent  States.  A  short 
statement  of  the  facts  which  have  given  rise  to  this  dispute  may 
not,  therefore,  be  unacceptable.  From  those  facts  Englishmen 
will  draw  their  inferences ;  and  not  only  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties.  The  question  is  not  religious,  but  political ;  and, 
whatever  polemical  colouring  may  be  thrown  into  it,  concerns 
alike  every  member  of  an  independent  State,  whether  Homan 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 

The  Sardinian  Government  and  the  Pope  had  originally  two 
causes  of  disagreement :  one,  respecting  the  right  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  pass  laws  aud  of  its  several  members  to  vote  and  act 
as  they  should  consider  it  their  duty  ;  the  other  respecting  the 
right  of  the  Administration  to  enforce  the  execution  of  cerUun 
laws  in  Sardinia  Proper.  Time  has  brought  to  light  a  third 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  in  the  vexata  qucestio  of  Education  ;  nor 
will  his  Holiness  have  any  difficulty  in  discovering  more,  should 
he  find  it  expedient  to  look  for  them.  A  tool  in  the  hands  of 
France  and  Austria,  and  the  agent  of  a  Holy  Alliance  worse 
than  that  of  1815,  the  Court  of  Home  will  stop  at  nothing,  so 
long  as  it  feels  that  the  very  abuse  of  her  spiritual  powers  helps 
on  her  pretensions,  and  injures  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  of 
steady  progress,  and  of  solid  education.  The  conformity  of  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Court  of  Home  with  that  of  Vienna  towards  Piedmont 
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became  evident  from  the  moment  that  Austria  bartered  for  the 
spiritual  support  of  the  Pope  the  temporal  rights,  which  the 
Imperial  Government  had  hitherto  carefully  guarded  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  cause  of  Sardinia, 
viewed  according  to  its  different  aspects,  is  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  against  clerical  despotism,  and  of  national  independence 
against  an  insatiable  Power,  unscrupulous  alike  as  to  ends  and 
as  to  means. 

When,  in  1848,  the  late  king,  Charles  Albert,  gave  his  king¬ 
dom  a  constitution,  among  the  rights  which  he  secured  to  his 
subjects  was  that  of  equal  administration  of  justice  through  judges 
appointed  by  the  crown.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  right,  in  which  the  essence  of  good  and  impartial  govern¬ 
ment  consists,  it  is  necessary  to  have  lived  in  a  country  where  its 
blessings  were  unknown.  There  existed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia  various  privileges  by  which  ecclesiastics  in  several 
cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  taken  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  to  be  tried  before  judges  of  their 
own,  not  named  by  the  king.  Besides  this,  churches,  convents, 
and  other  similar  places,  afforded  shelter  to  persons  accused  of 
various  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  the  civil  power  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  executing  the  law  within  certain  precincts,  to  which, 
as  occasion  required,  constables  and  gendarmes  were  accordingly 
obliged  to  lay  siege.  It  was  evident  that  the  constitution  and 
privileges  like  these  could  not  coexist ;  besides,  their  injustice  and 
inconvenience,  and  the  expediency  of  their  abolition,  had  been 
abundantly  established  in  former  times.  Before  the  enactment  of 
the  constitution,  negotiations  had  been  unsuccessfully  opened  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  with  the  view  of  inducing  her  to  acquiesce  in 
the  requisite  alterations  in  the  law  of  the  country.  In  1848,  when 
the  Poi)e  himself  had  abolished,  in  his  own  dominions  excep¬ 
tional  jurisdictions,  a  Sardinian  minister  was  again  sent  to  Rome. 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  negotiation 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  proposed,  as  the  only  basis  on  which  His 
Holiness  would  consent  to  an  arrangement,  terms  which  precluded 
any  possibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding.  In  the  hope  that  a 
confidential  agent  might  remove  the  difficulties,  the  Abate  Rosmini 
was  then  named,  but  with  no  better  success.  Nor  was  M.  Siccardi, 
the  author  of  the  law  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  mission,  undertaken  partly  with  this  object  at  a  still 
later  period.  It  is  due  to  the  conciliatory  and  deferential  spirit 
shown  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  that  these  facts  should  be 
known.  Nations  ought  to  profit  by  this  knowledge,  and  learn 
that  papal  Rome  is  only  afraid  of  those  who  do  not  fear  her,  and 
yields  to  those  alone  who  will  not  yield  to  her.  Her  strength 
consists  in  the  weakness  of  such  parties,  as  ignorant  of  their  own 
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rights,  or  timorous  in  defence  of  them,  increase  her  power  by 
giving  way.. 

The  so-called  privilegium  fori,  and  theyui  asyli,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  the  deference  of  laymen  to  ecclesiastics.  Some 
early  Christian  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  regard  for  the  episcopal 
character,  authorised  the  bishops  to  act  as  referees  between 
parties  who  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.*  In  the  course  of 
time,  sensim  sine  sensu,  the  referee  became  invested  with  judi¬ 
cial  character,  and  subsequently  with  a  jurisdiction  over  parties 
whether  they  would  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  course,  officers,  &c. 
grew  with  these  anomalous  courts.  And  thus  an  imperium  in 
imperio\wBa  established,  with  a  claim  of  paramount  authority  in 
the  Church  over  all  spiritual  causes ;  strengthened  by  the  still 
more  audacious  claim  of  deciding  what  things  and  questions  were 
spiritual  and  what  temporal, — and  even  what  temporal  cases  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Church  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia.  In  the  same  manner 
arose  thejia  asyli  or  sanctuary,  well  known  to  pagan  Rome,  and 
too  well  known  to  Greece.!  At  its  earliest  acknowledged  exist¬ 
ence  among  Christians,  it  was  the  subject  of  civil,  not  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  laws;  and  its  beneficial  effects  must  always  have  been 
proportioned  to  the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  barbarous  times. 
Presently  those  who  afforded  shelter  claimed  the  right  of  regu¬ 
lating  it.  In  this  manner  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  on  the  subject 
crept  on,  until  what  was  originally  tolerated  by  the  State,  came 
to  be  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  Church.  When  governments 
experienced  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  this  among  other 
thraldoms,  and  of  recovering  some  of  their  many  rights  usurped 
by  the  priesthood,  they  found  themselves  opposed  by  a  power 
often  stronger  than  their  own.  To  put  an  end  to  the  many  and 
fatal  controversies  between  kings  and  popes,  the  former,  in  an 
evil  hour,  and  certainly  not  from  religious  motives,  submitted 
to  concordats.X 

*  Si  qui  ex  consensu  apud  sacrae  legis  antistitem  litigare  voluerint, 
non  vetentur,  sed  experiantur  illius  in  civili  dumtaxat  negotio  more 
arbitri  sponte  reddentis  judicium.  L.  9.  Cod.  de  Episc.  aud. 

!  Crescebat  enim  Graecas  per  urbes  licentia  atque  impunitas  Asyla 
statuendi :  complebantur  templa  pessimis  servitiorum,  eodem  subsidio 
obaerati  adversus  creditores,  suspectique  capitalium  criminum  recepta- 
bantur.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  60. 

!  The  Jesuits  have  lately  published  in  Italy  a  Catechismo  Filosqfico. 
The  dialogue  on  *  Constitutions  ’  contains  instructions  for  kings,  how 
far  they  may  go  with  a  safe  conscience  in  breaking  the  promises, 
which  they  have  made  their  people.  In  cases  beyond  the  line, 
they  have  only  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  help :  —  ‘  Where  any  doubt 
*  arises,  the  head  of  the  Church  is  by  God  authorised  to  annul  the 
‘oath,  and  relieve  the  conscience  of  a  prince,  believing  the  Church 
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‘  has  just  reason  for  doing  so.*  Most  assuredly  the  Pope  will  act  as 
liberally  by  himself  in  any  difficulties  of  his  own,  as,  in  spite  of  Pascal, 
his  sponsors  still  undertake  for  him,  that  he  is  ready  to  act  in  the  case 
of  others. 

*  See  a  curious  12mo,  without  place  of  printing,  dated  1733, 
‘  Defense  du  Siege  Apostolique  centre  lee  Concordats  sur  les  mati^res 

*  de  Savoye  et  de  Piemont  arrest^  et  signes  par  le  Cardinal  Fini  et 

*  le  Marquis  d’Ormea.’  It  is  the  most  precious  morsel  of  chicanery, 
perhaps,  in  existence.  Fini  is  disavowed,  and  the  memory  of  Bene¬ 
dict  XUl.  is  so  treated  hy  this  apologist  of  the  Court  of  ^me,  that, 
were  Dante  to  travel  once  more  in  the  lower  r^ons,  the  poet  would 
surely  find  there  this  unhappy  pope,  in  company  with  several  of  his 
predecessors,  left  there  by  him  (m  his  former  journey. 


No  State  ever  signed  a  concordat  without  signing  away  some 
of  its  rights,  and  le^ising,  as  it  were,  some  usurpation  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Rome.  Even  Napoleon,  in  the  famous  concordat  of 
1801,  increased,  —  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  and  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  — the  papal  despotism ; 
And,  supported  by  that  concordat,  the  Pope  assumed  the  right  of 
depriving  of  their  sees  many  French  bishops,  who  held  them  as 
independently  of  the  Pope  as  he  himself  held  that  of  Rome. 
This  precedent  had  probably  escaped  Dr.  Wiseman,  when  he  spoke 
so  confidently  of  the  independent  tenure  of  his  archbishopric.  The 
Pope  who,  ag^st  all  precedents  and  all  canons,  has  assumed 
the  right  of  erecting  bishoprics  in  England,  and  of  destroying, 
by  his  sole  will,  the  canonical  diocesan  partition  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  may,  after  the  precedent  of  1801,  find  it  very  easy  to 
dismiss  the  bishops  whom  he  has  so  uncanonically  appointed. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  should  a  pope  sign  a  concordat 
which  he  or  any  of  his  successors  might  deem  too  unfavourable 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  can  always  clmm  the  right  of  not 
being  bound  by  it.  Napoleon  signed  a  concordat  with  Pius  VII. 
in  1813;  yet  Pius  VII.  himself  soon  afterwards  repudiated  it. 
So,  at  a  former  period,  and  after  Benedict  XIII.  had  approved 
of  the  clauses  of  an  agreement  between  himself  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  in  1727,  his  successor,  Clement  XII.,  found  out  a 
variety  of  flaws  in  the  convention,  in  order  to  avoid  being  bound 
by  it  * :  in  which  experiment  Rome  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  force 
at  last  the  king’s  government  to  come  to  new  agreements  with 
Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  concordat  is  no  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  civil  power;  secondly, — since  no  one  can  with 
decency  pretend  that  any  treaty  is  binding  on  one  only  of  the 
contracting  parties, — that  no  civil  government  ought  to  tie  up 
its  hands  by  entering  blindfold  into  treaties  where  no  reciprocity 
can  exist. 
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It  is  not  therefore  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Papal  Court  drove  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  parliament  to  legislate  propria  vigore  on  the  points  in 
dispute.  In  so  doing,  it  did  no  more  than  the  governments  of 
France  had  done  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  no  more  than  had 
been  done  by  Austria,  in  whose  dominions  neither  the  privilegium 
fori  nor  the  jtu  asgli  were  or  are  even  now  recognised.  Indeed,  we 
believe  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  country  in  the  world,  where 
similar  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Rome  are  not  matter  of  past 
history  at  the  present  day.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  absurd  as 
well  as  a  most  scandalous  outcry  which  has  been  maliciously 
raised  by  the  Papal  hirelings  against  the  Siccardi  law.  The  only 
effect  of  that  law  is  to  place  the  Sardinian  kingdom  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  other  Roman  Catholic  States  with  respect 
to  Rome.  That  law  enacts :  — Firstly,  that  all  civil  suits,  with¬ 
out  exception  of  persons  or  of  things,  shall  be  tried  by  the  civil 
courts :  Secondly,  that  all  clergymen  shall  be  subject  to  the 
criminal  laws,  like  other  subjects,  and  shall  be  tried  accordingly 
by  the  judges  of  the  land  :  Thirdly,  that  any  person  legally  liable 
to  arrest,  shall,  if  absolutely  necessary,  be  seized  even  in  a  church 
or  in  any  other  place  hitherto  enjoying  the  privileges  of  im¬ 
munity.  The  capture  is,  in  such  cases,  to  be  executed  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  place,  and  the  rector  or  other  minister  of 
the  church  is  to  be  forthwith  informed  of  what  has  occurred. 
This  is  the  substance  of  a  law,  fully,  freely,  and  temperately 
debated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  by  laymen.  The  elergy  might  indeed  be  said  to  have  thus 
acknowledged  the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  decide  the 
question ;  since  no  clergyman  would  have  taken  part  in  a  par¬ 
liamentary  discussion  compromising  undoubted  spiritual  matters. 

The  law  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  sanctioned  by  the  Crown  than  the  Archbishop 
of  Turin,  Monsignor  Fransoni, — brother  of  that  Cardinal  Fran- 
poni  who,  as  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  condemned  the  Irish 
Colleges  with  so  much  gusto, — advised  the  clergy  to  declare,  on 
appearing  before  the  Royal  Courts,  that  they  did  so  by  his  leave. 
He  moreover  circulated,  even  out  of  his  diocese,  sundry  opinions 
of  anonymous  divines,  by  which  it  was  laid  down,  —  that  who¬ 
ever  had  any  share  in  either  passing  or  executing  that  law 
was,  ipso  facto,  excommunicated,  and  that  to  the  Pope  alone  it 
was  reserved  to  give  absolution  for  such  an  enormous  sin.  The 
excommunication  included  every  body  holding  any  office,  from 
the  king  and  the  legislative  body  downwards. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Count  Santa  Rosa,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  government  by  which  the  law  was  proposed 
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and  carried,  fell  ill.  A  friar,  vice-curate  of  the  parish  where  Santa 
Bosa  lived,  before  administering  to  him  the  last  Sacrament,  re¬ 
quired  of  him  to  condemn  what  he  had  done  as  minister  of  the 
king.  This  he  refused.  Upon  which,  notwithstanding,  the  friar, 
after  muttering  a  few  unintelligible  words,  administered  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  The  rumour  was  then  piously  spread  that  Santa  Rosa  had 
complied  with  the  required  retractation;  however,  on  his  recovery, 
he  exposed  the  trick  of  the  friar’s  soliloquy,  and  the  untruth  of 
the  report  which  it  had  originated.  Soon  after,  falling  ill  again, 
he  confessed,  and  was  absolved ;  when,  upon  his  asking  for  the 
last  Sacrament,  another  friar,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  insisted 
on  his  first  disapproving  and  condemning  in  writing  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  passing  of  the  law.  Santa  Rosa,  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  and  desirous  of  being  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
consented  to  give  an  explanation  (dichiarazione)  of  what  he  had 
done  as  minister ;  the  curate  recognised  and  attested  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  Santa  Rosa  signed,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation :  — 

*  Since,  to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  me,  an  explanation  (dichiara¬ 
zione)  is  exacted  from  me  on  the  subject  which  has  formerly  been 
publicly  discussed,  and  seeing  that  my  silence  would  be  an  impediment 
to  my  receiving  the  Sacrament,  I  solemnly  and  conscientiously  declare 
that  I  took  a  share  in  the  acts  of  the  government  as  a  public  man ; 
all  doubts  occasion  to  which  could  have  been  given  towards  God 
having  been  sufficiently  discussed  with  my  confessor.’ 

The  archbishop  on  receiving  this  document  from  the  curate, 
returned  him  the  following  answer ;  — 

‘  The  explanation  presented  to  me  is  of  no  use.  It  is  only  a 
justification  of  what  has  been  done  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of 
the  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  head  of  the  Church  him¬ 
self,  the  Pope.  Even  Calvin  could  not  have  objected  to  declare 
on  his  conscience  that  he  had  brought  about  the  Reformation 
without  meaning  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  Church.  A  Catholic 
cannot  help  acknowledging  himself  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  when  he  has  taken  a  part  in  acts  forbidden  by  those 
laws,  he  cannot  do  less  than  publicly  retract  them.  He  might, 
perhaps,  say  that  in  taking  a  part  in  such  acts  he  did  not  think  he 
was  violating  such  laws,  but  that,  not  being  a  competent  judge  of  it, 
he  might  be  mistaken ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  wishing 
to  die  in  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  faith,  he  intended  to  dis¬ 
approve  and  retract  what  he  had  done. 

*  Here  is  the  utmost  that  could  be  tolerated.  Writing,  however,  in 
the  haste  I  do,  I  fear  I  give  way  too  much.  In  conclusion,  dear 
father  curate,  bring  the  unhappy  man  to  reflect  that  his  eternal 
welfare  is  at  stake;  and  entreat  him,  for  Jesus'  sake,  not  to  allow 
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himself  to  be  led  by  worldly  motiyes  to  lose  his  soul,  with  the  loss  of 
which  every  thing  else  is  lost  for  ever. 

*  May  the  Lord  hear  us :  pray  to  Him.  I  shall  do  so  likewise.  I 
remain,  &c.’ 

There  is  a  portion  of  this  instructive  specimen  of  clerical 
diplomacy  worthy  of  special  attention.  For  the  purpose  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  refuse  the  administration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  even  though  the  retractation  which  he  dictated  were 
signed,  the  archbishop,  it  will  be  observed,  keeps  a  retreat 
open  ; — *  Writing  in  the  haste  I  do,  I  fear  I  give  way  too  much 
‘  (Seppure  nella  fretta  con  cui  scrivo  la  presente  non  facilito 
‘  m  troppo).’  The  proof  that,  far  from  writing  hastily,  Monsigiior 
Fransoni  had,  whilst  Santa  Kosa  was  fast  sinking,  taken  his 
time  and  weighed  leisurely  every  word  he  used,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  government  when  he  was  arrested  and  his  papers 
seized.  Among  them  were  found  two  drafts  of  this  letter  written 
post  haste.  That  he  designedly  intended  to  refuse  the  Sacrament, 
even  though  his  terms  were  complied  with,  and  that  his  only 
object  was  to  insult  the  government  and  obtain  a  reti'actation, — 
not  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Santa  Kosa,  but  to 
gratify  his  own  vanity,  and  to  boast  of  a  triumph  over  a  dying 
man  filling  a  high  office  in  the  State,  —  is  manifest  from  what 
followed. 

It  seems  that  Santa  Rosa’s  confessor  was  a  better  ecclesiastic 
than  the  father  curate,  a  better  divine  than  the  archbishop,  and 
a  much  better  Christian  than  either  or  both  together.  Anxious 
to  find  a  way  of  terminating  this  distressing,  uncharitable,  and 
irreligious  discussion,  he  obtained  from  Santa  Rosa  a  promise  to 
sign  a  declaration  exactly  as  the  archbishop  had  ‘  in  haste  ’  sug¬ 
gested.  It  was  as  follows : — 

*  I  declare  that  I  have  conscientiously  taken  part,  as  a  public  man, 
in  the  acts  of  the  government,  being  convinced  that  I  did  not  violate 
the  laws  of  the  Church ;  were  it  otherwise,  I  mean  nevertheless  to 
die  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  sub¬ 
mitting  my  judgment  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  Head, 
Christ’s  Vicar,  the  Roman  Pontiff.* 

This  document,  to  ordinary  apprehension  as  full  and  ample  as 
the  archbishop  had,  not  hastily  but  deliberately,  prescribed,  was 
forwarded  to  the  father  curate  by  the  confessor,  with  this  note : — 

‘  Here  is  the  declaration,  which  he  [Santa  Rosa]  is  ready  to  sign :  I 
beseech  you,  in  Ckni’s  name,  to  render  it  palatable  to  the  right  person 
[the  Archbishop],  and  to  obtain  his  consent  to  administer  the  last 
Siicrament  [to  Santa  Rosa] ;  for  the  illness  increases,  and  I  should 
grieve  at  his  dying  without  those  religious  comforts  which  he  so 
ardently  desires.’ 

VOL.  xcm.  NO.  CLXXXIX.  N 
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But  the  right  person  was  obstinate ;  and  even  this  declaration, 
now  that  Santa  Rosa  was  ready  to  sign  it,  was  rejected :  the 
curate  went  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  and  told  him  that  he 
should  neither  receive  the  Sacrament  nor  be  buried  in  conse¬ 
crated  ground,  if  he  did  not  retract  in  the  very  manner  and  terms 
fixed  by  the  archbishop.  The  physician  entreated  this  thorough 
priest  (and  more,  for,  as  we  said  before,  he  was  a  friar)  to  allow 
his  poor  patient  to  die  in  peace.  His  reverence  seated  himself  on 
a  sofa,  and  beheld,  unmoved,  the  Countess  Santa  Rosa  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  surrounded  by  her  husband’s  relations,  imploring 
him  with  tears  to  yield.  The  friar  showed  no  symptoms  of 
human  weakness:  — 

Non  san  quel  che  sia  amor,  non  san  che  vaglia 

La  caritate. 

He  declared  that  his  orders  were  peremptory,  and  he  obeyed 
them  w'ithout  reluctance.  Santa  Rosa  died,  *  unhousel’d,  unan- 
*  ointed,  unanel’d ;  ’  and,  in  consequence,  the  curate  refused 
to  give  Christian  burial  to  the  mortal  remains  of  one  who,  but 
for  the  agitation  from  this  brutal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  command  of  an  archbishop, 
might  be  still  among  us, — a  jmttem  still  of  patriotic  virtues  and 
Christian  piety.  The  burial,  said  the  friar,  could  not  take  place 
without  the  archbishop’s  permission.  Such  conduct  disgust^  all 
good  and  well-thinking  men ;  and  the  government  was  preparing 
in  earnest  to  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  and  intolerable  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  an  arrogant  and  unworthy  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  when  the  archbishop  found  it  convenient  to  retrace 
his  steps.  Having  so  far  insulted  the  King  as  to  refuse  to  one 
of  his  ministers  the  last  religious  consolations,  because  he  had 
conscientiously  served  his  sovereign  and  his  country.  Monsignor 
Fransoni,  now  consented  to  hifi  being  buried  in  consecrated 
ground;  and  did  so,  on  the  strength  of  that  very  same  de¬ 
claration  which  had  been  so  recently  rejected.  What  can  be 
more  terrible,  than  the  intemperate  and  wanton  exercise  of 
such  a  power  at  such  a  time  ?  If  the  conduct  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Turin  were  really  canonical;  —  if  it  be  true  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  has  the  right  to  judge  the  political 
conduct  of  a  minister ;  —  if  it  be  a  tenet  of  the  ]^oman  Catholic 
religion  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  for  their 
conscientious  advice  not  to  their  sovereign  and  country,  but  to 
their  bishop  and  to  the  Pope,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Roman 
Catholic  can  ever  faithfully  serve  any  independent  sovereign  — 
for  example,  the  Crown  of  England.  This  is  a  point  which  must 
come  home  to  every  Roman  Catholic  gentleman. 
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Had  the  King’s  government  submitted,  there  would  have 
been  as  many  kings  as  bishops — and  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  them  —  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia:  and  the  House  of  Savoy 
would  have  ceased  to  reigu,  as  Napoleon  used  to  phrase  it  No 
government  could  advise  the  King  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
bishops.  If  so  advised,  the  King  would,  we  should  hope,  have 
found  in  the  traditions  of  his  illustrious  race  and  in  the  generous 
blood  which  runs  in  his  veins  encouragement  to  demur.  The 
archbishop  had  usurped  the  kingly  power  and  more ;  and  the 
ministers  would  have  deserved  to  die  the  death  of  traitors  had 
they  hesitated  in  confronting  the  usurper,  and  making  him  ame¬ 
nable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  outraged.  As  there  were  innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  such  usurpations  on  the  part  of  prelates 
abusing  their  power;  so  there  were  precedents  of  futhful  and  fear¬ 
less  ministers  who  had  taken  the  proper  measures  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  such  abuses,  as  well  as  prec^ents  also  of  courts  of  law 
which  had  visited  with  proper  punishment  the  guilty  parties. 
These  precedents,  founded  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  Records  of  Justice  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  in  those  of  other  States  of  Italy  great  and  small, 
and  even  in  those  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  The  specific, 
which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  Protestant  government 
forced  to  apply,  had  generally  been  found  to  be  the  sending 
the  bishop  out  of  the  country  of  which  he  showed  himself  a 
dangerous  and  insidious  enemy,  and  the  taking  care  in  the  mean¬ 
time  of  the  property  of  his  see.  In  Sicily,  under  the  most  bigoted 
government,  in  1 7 1 3,  the  viceroy  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  out  of  the 
^ngdom,  without  any  trial,  the  Archbishop  of  Messina,  as  well 
as  the  Bishops  of  Catwia  and  Girgenti :  the  same  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  Bishop  of  Alghero  by  the  Sardinian  Government 
in  1640;  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  in  1759,  set  a  price  on  the 
head  of  the  Bishop  of  ^gni.  The  present  attorney-general  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  proce^ing  more  legally  and  more  moderately, 
yet  not  less  resolutely,  filed  an  information  against  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Turin,  calling  ujM)n  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Piedmont 
to  apply  the  law.  Accordingly,  —  two  sections  of  that  high 
tribunal  having  been  joined,  in  order  to  try  the  case  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  —  they  proceeded  in  conformity  to  established 
principles  and  in  the  regular  form;  and  after  mature  deliberation, 
adjudged  the  sequestration  of  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishop, 
and  his  removal  from  the  kingdom.  No  judicial  sentence  was 
ever  pronounced  more  solemnly ;  never  was  one  received  with 
more  general  satisfaction.  The  archbishop  withdrew  to  France. 
The  republicans  of  that  State,  whose  piety  and  deep  religious 
feeling  are  too  well  known,  welcomed  with  their  sympathy  a 
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prelate  who  would  have  been  too  happy  to  revolutionise  his 
country,  and  to  supersede  his  king. 

Whilst  this  was  taking  place  at  Turin,  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
the  Island  of  Sardinia  was  moved  to  proceed  against  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cagliari  upon  other  grounds.  The  misgovernment  of 
the  Island  of  Sardinia  has  been,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  defy  comparison  in  the  history  of  nations. 
The  condition  of  the  Church,  and  that  of  the  public  charities, 
mostly  managed  by  the  clergy,  were  worthy  of  the  rest. 
Nothing  was  so  much  wanted  as  a  remedy  to  these  special  evils. 
Among  other  things,  a  commutation  of  tithes,  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  a  better  use  of 
those  of  charitable  institutions,  were  imperatively  called  for.  To 
ascertain  correctly  the  actual  state  of  facts  previous  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  being  introduced,  the  government  of  Charles 
Albert  considerately  appointed  a  commission.  All  the  bishops 
communicated  to  it  the  information  required  of  them, — the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cagliari  excepted.  He  stood  out :  first  of  all  threatening 
the  commissioners  with  excommunication,  and  then  directing  the 
clei^y  to  disobey  the  law,  and  ‘  to  pray  in  tears  for  the  great 
*  tribulation  of  the  Church :  ’  the  *  tribulation  ’  being  his  Grace’s 
fear  of  having  to  apply  her  income  in  a  manner  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  intention  of  the  testators,  founders,  or  patrons. 
On  the  commissioners  finding  themselves  unable  to  get  from  him 
the  accounts  they  wanted,  the  courts  of  law  interfered,  and 
Monsignore  was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  The 
archbishop  is,  it  seems,  a  wag;  for,  in  answering  one  of  the 
commissioners’  letters,  he  informed  them  that  if  they  wished  to  be 
absolved  from  the  excommunication  which  they  had  incurred,  he 
was  ready  to  exercise  on  demand  the  special  powers  with  which 
he  had  provided  himself  for  the  purpose.  Such  grave  imperti¬ 
nence  needed  only  to  become  public,  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised. 
The  officer  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with  whom  it  rested  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  upon  the  commissioners  being  resisted, 
applied  to  the  office  of  the  Accountant  of  Charitable  Institutions 
for  the  information  which  the  Court  had  directed  to  be  supplied ; 
who,  having  ascertained  that  he  could  not  conclude  his  business 
in  one  day,  sealed  the  account  books  and  retired,  intending  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  operations  on  the  morrow.  When  he  presented  himself, 
he  found  affixed  on  the  door  of  the  office  a  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cagliari  against  him,  his  superiors,  and  attendants.  The  ex- 
communication  included  king,  ministers,  judges,  ushers,  con¬ 
stables,  the  army  and  navy  —  in  fact  all  the  powers  of  the 
State.  Matters  were  thus  brought  to  a  simple  issue,  be 
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tween  the  sword  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  and  St.  Peter’s 
keys.  This  extraordinary  document  was  published  on  the 
5th  of  last  September.  On  the  2l8t  the  Court  adjudged  (os 
did  that  of  Turin  on  the  25th)  that  his  Grace  of  Cagliari 
should  be  removed  from  the  Sardinian  territory,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  see  taken  care  of  by  the  State,  if  within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  did  not  withdraw  his  excommunication.  As  he 
did  not  do  so,  he  was  civilly  invited,  on  the  23rd,  to  step  on 
board  a  steamer  which  had  fortunately  arrived  at  Cagliari  on 
the  very  day  before,  and  on  board  of  which  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  received  with  due  honours.  We  understand  he  was 
respectfully  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  whence  he  went  to  lay 
his  grief  at  the  Pope’s  feet.  His  Holiness  published  there¬ 
upon,  on  the  Ist  of  last  November,  a  lachrymose  allocution, 
to  unburthen  his  mind  to  the  cardinals,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  bishops,  his  brethren,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  poor 
Catholics  of  Sardinia  are  under  even  a  w’orse  government,  than 
the  Protestant  rule  of  Queen  Victoria  can  be  represented  to  be 
as  yet  by  Doctors  Wiseman,  Ullathome,  and  Newman. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  indignant  at  such  perversion  of  truth 
and  affectation  of  being  the  injured  party.  From  the  Pope’s 
allocutions,  the  Italian  archbishops’  pastorals,  and  Dr.  Wiseman’s 
addresses,  we  might  infer  that  the  Sardinian  Government  is  as 
cruel  as  that  of  the  French  Convention  in  1793,  that  the  embers 
of  Queen  Mary’s  faggots  have  been  lighted  in  Smithfield,  and 
that  Dr.  Ullathome  is  going  to  be  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the 
martyred  heretics  of  old.  It  is  because  the  present  Government 
of  Sardinia  is  a  just,  a  mild,  and  a  constitutional  government, 
that  the  bishops  of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Pope  himself, 
dare  to  talk  so  pathetically  of  their’s  and  the  Church’s  miseries  and 
misfortune.  It  is  because  the  Roman  Catholics  find  in  England 
not  only  the  fullest  toleration,  but  the  most  perfect  equality  of 
rights,  civil,  religious,  and  political  (which,  we  trust,  they 
always  will  do),  that  their  priesthood  venture  on  assuming  new 
territorial  titles,  and  their  cardinal  is  seen  parading  here  his  new 
un-English  honours.*  Their  first  step  was  to  misrepresent  the 


*  The  Court  of  Rome  has  been  thrown  into  as  great  an  excess  of 
joy  by  the  late  partial  successes  of  the  Troctarians,  as  formerly  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary.  And  with  less  reason :  for,  while  Dr.Lingard 
has  recorded,  from  the  dispatches  of  foreign  ministers,  that  the 
English  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  so  indifferent  to  religion,  that 
they  were  quite  as  ready  to  become  Jews  or  Mahomedans,  he  can 
himself  bear  witness  that  they  are  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit 
at  the  present  day.  Foreign  potentates  are  said  to  have  been  congra¬ 
tulating  Dr.  Wiseman  on  his  un-English  honours.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  these  foreign  compliments  are  natural  enough. 
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English  nation  as  returning  into  the  Roman  fold;  and  next, 
when  we  vehemently  protest  against  the  falseness  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  against  the  unwarrantable  encroachments  grounded 
on  it,  they  rtuse  the  cry  of  *  persecution,*  or  suppose  a  ‘  clamour 

*  for  pen^  laws.*  There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the 
Church  of  England,  (the  great  Non-Tractarian  majority  at 
least,)  and  that  of  Rome,  in  its  bearing  towards  Dissenters,  and 
in  its  favourable  tendencies  towards  religious  equality,  as  there 
is  between  the  Government  of  Queen  Victoria  and  that  of  Pius 
IX.  The  English  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  as  well  aware  of 
this  as  we  are. 

And  so  is  the  Pope ;  yet  the  Pope  knows  when  to  open  and 
when  to  shut  his  eyes.  When  the  Austrian  Government  caused 
two  bishops  —  that  of  Neuhaeusel  (in  Hungarian  Vivar,  in 
Latin  Neosolium,)  or  Neusol  and  of  Grosswardein  —  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  his  Holiness,  who  shed  so  many  tears  for  the 
Sardinian  archbishops,  had  neither  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
victims,  nor  one  of  reproach  for  the  executioners.  The  Neapo¬ 
litan  Government  persecuted  the  peaceful  monks  of  Monte 

_ * 

But  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as  have  done  so,  have  degenerated 
firom  the  jealous  vigilance  of  their  ancestors. 

What,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  was  the  conduct  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Chichele,  the  founder  of  All  Souls  ?  Blackstone  tells  us 
that  *  he  prevented  the  King’s  uncle  from  being  then  made  a  car- 

*  dinal  and  legate  d  latere  ^m  the  Pope ;  upon  the  mere  principle 

*  of  its  being  within  the  mischief  of  papal  provisions,  and  deroga- 

*  tory  from  the  liberties  of  the  English  church  and  nation  ;  for,  as 

*  he  expresses  himself  to  the  King  in  his  letters  upon  that  subject, 

*  **  he  was  bound  to  oppose  it  by  bis  ligeance,  and  alM  to  quit  himself 
‘  “to  God,  and  the  church  of  this  land,  of  which  God  and  the 
‘  “  King  had  made  him  governor.”  *  And  of  Henry  V.  himself,  we  are 
told,  that  *  be  liked  not  advancements  from  Rome :  insomuch,  as  per- 

*  ceiving  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  aspire  to  a  Cardinal’s  Hat,  he  said, 

‘  “  That  he  would  as  well  lay  aside  his  own  Crown,  as  allow  the  Bishop 

*  “  to  take  the  Hat.”  *  It  is  true  that  the  bishop  was  afterwards  made 
cardinal,  and,  by  consent  of  parliament,  one  of  the  King’s  council : 
but  on  what  conditions ?  ‘On  protestation,  that  he  would  absent 
‘  himself  from  the  King’s  council  when  any  matters  were  to  be  treated 
‘  between  the  King  and  Pope.’  Neither  Beaufort  nor  Wolsey,  nor 
the  gentler  spirits  of  Fisher  and  Pole,  ever  reconciled  the  English 
people  to  the  importation  among  them  of  this  suspected  dignity  even 
in  Roman  Catholic  times.  And, — as  regards  the  new  naming  of  the 
Bishops, — we  can  see  no  sufficient  ground  why  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Fuller  (a.d.  1630)  for  the  different  course  taken  by  the  Pope  con¬ 
cerning  bishops  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  should  not  have  still 
■prevailed.  The  forbearance  which  the  Government  has  shown  in  not 
applying  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  to  Ireland,  ever  since  Lalor’s  case 
bad  declared  it,  proves  the  tolerant  acquiescence  of  the  English 
Government  in  this  distinction. 
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Cassino  under  his  Holiness’s  eyes,  who  was  gratefully  blind  and 
dumb ;  and  as  to  the  Duke  of  Parma — whom  we  have  seen  here 
shunned  in  that  society  to  which,  but  for  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
he  would  never  have  been  admitted — he,  too,  plundered  and  per¬ 
secuted  the  learned  Benedictines  of  Parma,  and  the  honest  Laza- 
lists  of  Piacenza,  without  a  disapproving  word  from  the  Holy  See. 
But  Austria  supports  by  troops,  as  does  the  Duke  of  Parma  by 
imitation,  that  pattern  of  corrupt  governmeut,  the  Pope’s; 
whilst  England  cheers  on  the  Kling  of  Sardinia  and  his  loyal 
people  striving  to  introduce  that  species  of  government  against 
which  the  Popes  have  uniformly  waged  war  —  a  government 
founded  on  the  unabsolvabU  obligations  of  equal  justice  and  of 
strict  integrity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  undivided  all^iance  on 
the  other. 

To  these  *  unspeakable  ’  grievances,  at  the  hands  of  Sardinia, 
his  Holiness  added  a  third  in  the  aforestud  tearful  allocution  of 
the  1st  of  November.  It  related  to  the  law  of  the  4th  of  May, 
1848 ;  against  which  not  a  word  had  been  breathed  before.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Sardinian  government,  instead  of 
•  confiscating  their  property, —  as  the  Duke  of  Parma  has  done  that 
of  the  Benedictines,  to  his  own  private  advantage, — applied  it  to 
national  education.  By  the  law  of  the  4th  of  May,  1848,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  was  established ;  and  certainly  priests  cannot 
complain  of  not  being  admitted  to  the  fullest  share  of  power  and 
influence  under  it :  for,  among  other  dispositions,  it  is  prescribed 
(Art.  15.)  that  none  but  B^man  CathoUcs  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  national  colics,  and  that  the  chaphun  in  each  of  them  shall 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  religion  (Art.  16.).  As,  however, 
the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  appointment  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  colleges,  hinc  illtz  lachrymcc !  Borne,  in  Piedmont 
as  in  Ireland  and  in  Belgium,  is  seen  endeavouring  to  grasp 
a  power  which,  from  its  having  been  exercised  in  a  less  degree, 
sometimes  with  the  consent,  at  other  times  with  the  express 
concurrence,  of  the  temporal  powers,  she,  as  usual,  now  claims 
as  one  of  her  rights  —  granting  out,  now  and  then,  as  a  favour, 
to  the  temporal  governments,  a  part  of  what  she  had  taken  from 
them  only  through  their  supineness.  In  ancient  times  no 
such  pretensions  were  known.  At  a  Council  of  Paris  in  the 
9th  century,  the  Emperor  was  beseeched  most  humbly  to 
complete  some  schools,  of  which  the  assembled  fathers  did  not 
attempt  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  patronage.  Frederick 
II.  founded  the  University  of  Naples,  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  of  Bologna,  which  supported  the  Pope,  and  which 
he  forbade  his  subjects  to  attend ;  and,  in  our  own  times,  the 
Pontifif  has  never  presumed  even  to  ask  —  up  to  this  very 
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moment,  except  in  Ireland,  —  the  smallest  share  either  in  fixing 
the  curriculum,  or  in  the  appointments  of  professors  and  lecturers. 

What  further  steps  his  Holiness  will  take  no  one  can  foresee. 
The  population  of  Piedmont  in  general  seems  as  religious  as 
ever ;  that  of  Turin  is  apparently  even  more  religious  than  before, 
from  the  time  that  the  archbishop  went  to  fraternise  with  the 
French  republicans.  Ten  bishops  have  entreated  the  Pope  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things,  which  may  teach  the  Roman  Catholic 
world  how  easy  it  is  to  dispense  with  bishops,  and  how  a  better 
use  may  be  made  of  the  episcopal  income  than  they  make  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems,  from  the  Pope’s  own  bull,  that  it  was  owing 
*  to  the  encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  the  Virgin 
‘  ISIary  and  the  Old  Patron  Saints  of  England’  that  he  so  quietly 
determined,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  partitioning  our  country 
into  dioceses ;  and  this  in  the  teeth  of  the  Queen  and  of  her 
Government.  There  is  no  knowing  what  a  man  who  acts  on 
such  advice  may  determine  on  doing ;  nor  can  he  himself  foretell 
the  lengths  he  may  be  advised  to  go.  We  may  in  the  meantime 
surmise,  that  should  the  advice  come  through  an  Austrian  or 
French  minister,  it  might  acquire  a  peculiar  colour';  and  might  • 
induce  Pius  IX.  to  behave  towards  Sardinia  very  differently  from 
what  he  would  do,  were  the  message  to  come  directly  to  him  from 
his  celestial  advisers.  In  any  case,  we  trust  that  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  facts  will  enable  our  readers  to  anticipate  what  they 
ought  to  expect  from  the  soundness  and  justice  of  the  advice,  as 
well  as  to  appreciate  the  honesty  of  those  who  act  upon  it. 

As  the  Pope  has  so  imprudently  brought  the  question  to  our 
own  doors,  we  wish  to  add  a  few  words,  principally  historical, 
for  the  consideration  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen. 
In  this  sense  we  rejoice  to  see  that  Dr.  Twiss  has  announced  a 
treatise  on  ‘  The  Letter  Apostolic  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  considered 
‘  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Law  of  Europe.’ 
It  is  almost  equally  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  all  parties  that 
the  question  should  be  put  upon  its  proper  grounds,  and  kept 
there.  The  perpetual  conflict  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil  Power  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  mediaeval 
history.  It  is  one  too,  to  which  all  societies  must  be  more  or 
less  exposed.  *  What  severs  each,’  so  few  have  learned.  But 
there  is  less  excuse  for  misconception,  wherever  ecclesiastical 
encroachments  take  the  form  of  foreign  interference. 

Now  the  case  of  England  was  for  ages  that  of  Sardinia  at 
present, — a  contest  with  Rome  for  national  independence.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Reformation,  the  two  contending  parties  —  those 
who  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  sec  of  Rome  upon  the  Civil 
Power,  and  those  who  supported  them  —  must  have  been 
both  Roman  Catholics:  the  difference  between  them  being. 
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that  the  former  were  purely  Koman  Catholics,  the  latter  Koman 
Catholics  and  also  Papists.  Any  charge  of  ‘  divided  allegiance  ’ 
can  touch  only  the  last.  As  the  character  of  these  contests  might 
be  suspected  of  having  ceased  to  be  purely  political  with  the 
Reformation,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  law  and  policy  of 
England  as  they  stood  before  the  Reformation  ;  up  to  which  time, 
they  could  be  grounded  on  no  possible  Protestant  jealousy  ;of 
Roman  Catholics,  but  simply  on  Roman  Catholic  loyalty  to  the 
State. 

The  Law  of  Clergy  and  of  Sanctuary  were  freely  debated 
before  Henry  VIII.,  early  in  his  reign ;  when  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith  would  have  been  as  much  startled  at  the  suggestion  of 
any  Reformation  in  religion  as  the  most  orthodox  of  his  bishops. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  threw  himself  at 
his  feet  in  the  name  of  all  the  clei^y.  The  Tudor  answered,  as 
the  Plantagenets  and  the  House  of  Lancaster  had  often  done 
before  him  :  ‘  By  the  order  and  sufferance  of  God  we  are  king 

*  of  England ;  and  the  kings  of  England  who  have  gone  before 

*  us  never  had  any  superior,  but  God  alone ;  and  therefore  know 
that  we  will  maintain  the  right  of  our  crown  and  temporal 

*  jurisdiction  as  well  in  this  point  as  in  others,  in  as  ample  a 
‘  manner  as  our  predecessors  have  done  before  us:  and  as  to 
‘  your  decrees,  we  are  well  assured  that  you  yourselves  of  the 
‘  spiritualty  act  in  contradiction  to  many  of  them,  as  has  been 
‘  shown  you  by  some  of  our  spiritual  counsel  on  this  occasion  ; 
‘  and  besides  that,  you  interpret  your  decrees  at  your  pleasure ; 

*  therefore  we  will  not  conform  to  your  will  and  pleasure  more 

*  than  our  progenitors  have.’ 

Peremptory  as  is  this  language,  it  is  not  one  whit  more  so 
than  the  parliamentary  recital  to  the  famous  act  of  PrcemunirCf 
16  Rich.  2.  The  suspicion  of  subservience  to  the  Pope  was 
so  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  that  it  was  made  one  of  the 
articles  of  deposition,  in  the  persons  of  both  Edward  II.  and 
Richard  II.  Our  early  legislation  against  this  class  of  papal 
abuses  succeeded  as  well  as  legislation  can  succeed  in  such  cases. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  adjudged  that  ‘  the  Pope  can- 

*  not  alter  the  laws  of  England :  ’  and  when,  in  the  weak  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  ‘  the  Pope  writ  letters  in  derogation  of  the  King 

*  and  his  regality,  and  the  churchmen  dui*st  not  speak  against 

*  them,  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  their  safe  keeping, 

*  put  them  into  the  fire  I  ’  Speaking  of  the  stat.  2  Hen.  4., 
Blackstone  observes  that  ‘  this  is  the  last  of  our  ancient  statutes 

*  touching  tliis  offence.’  And  when,  after  proclamation,  (4 
Jas.  1.  A.  D.  1606),  in  the  only  case  of  Pramunire  in  the  State 
Trials,  Lalor,  titular  bishop  of  Kildare,  was  indicted, — for  that 
he  had  received  a  bull  at  !^me,  under  colour  of  which  he  was 
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constituted  Vicar-general,  and  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion, — Sir  John  I)avis,  Irish  attomey^neral,  most  particularly 
specified  in  his  opening  speech  for  the  prosecution,  his  reason  for 
passing  over  all  intermediate  legislation,  and  falling  back  on  the 
old  statute  of  16  Rich.  2. 

‘We  did  purposely  forbear  to  proceed  upon  any  later  law; 

‘  to  the  end  that  such  as  were  ignorant  might  be  informed,  that 
‘  long  before  King  Henry  Vlll.  was  bom,  divers  laws  were 
‘  made  against  the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  u{X)n  the 
‘  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  well  nigh  as  sharp  and  severe 
‘  as  any  statutes  which  have  been  made  in  later  times  ;  and  that 
‘  therefore  we  made  choice  to  proceed  upon  a  law  made  more 
‘  than  200  years  past,  when  the  king,  the  lords  and  commons 
‘  which  made  the  laws,  and  the  judges  which  did  interpret  the 

*  laws,  did  for  the  most  part  follow  the  same  opinions  in  religion, 

*  which  were  taught  and  held  in  the  court  of  Rome.’ 

Lalor  was  convicted  and  attainted.  Whoever  wishes  to  look 
further  into  the  subject  in  this  view  of  it — as  a  question  of  State 
and  not  as  a  question  of  Religion,  —  will  find  collected  in  Sir 
John  Davis’s  speech  (Davis's  Reports,  83.  and  State  Trials, 
vol.  iL  p.  534.),  the  principles  and  precedents  of  our  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  legislation  on  it 

Art.  VIII.  —  1.  Unsere  PoUtik  (Our  Policy).  Berlin:  1850. 

2.  Unsere  Armee  (Our  Army).  Wien:  1850. 

3.  Joseph  von  Radovcitz,  wie  ihn  seine  Freunde  hennen  (Joseph 
von  Radowitz,  as  his  Friends  know  him).  Karlsruhe  :  1850. 

4.  Parlamentarische  Grdssen  von  R.  Walter,  Art.  v.  ‘  Radowitz.' 
(Parliamentary  Notabilities.  By  R.  Walter.)  Berlin:  1850. 

5.  Gesprdche  aus  der  Geyenwart  uber  Stoat  und  Kirche  (Dia¬ 
logues  of  tlie  Present  Time  on  Church  and  State).  Stuttgard ; 
1847. 

'T’he  intensity  of  the  interest  with  ‘which  the  affairs  of  Ger* 
many  are  now  r^arded  almost  incapacitates  the  spectator 
from  a  fair  reviewal  of  the  past  and  from  a  just  judgment  of  the 
present  By  the  time  these  pages  issue  from  the  press,  the  actual 
peril  of  war  may  have  passed  by  ;  the  immediate  responsibility 
of  giving  the  word  of  conflict  to  Northern  and  Soutl^rn  Ger¬ 
many  may  have  checked  at  the  last  hour  the  spirit  of 
dynastic  or  ministerial  ambition,  and  have  induced  concessions 
and  sacrifices  of  self-esteem,  which  no  less  urgent  motives 
could  effect  The  solemn  and  sincere  exhortations  of  other 
Powers  may  have  sobered  the  dangerous  chivalry  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Csesar,  and  inspired  graver  minds  with  the  contemplation  of 
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some  wise  and  practical  means  by  which  federal  Germany  may 
be  reconstituted  in  full  security  from  external  aggression,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  indefeasible  rights  and  liberties  of  sepa¬ 
rate  States.  If,  indeed,  the  healing  of  this  great  wound  does 
not  commence  from  below,  —  if  the  remedies  consist  in  compro¬ 
mises  of  diplomatic  parlance  and  substitution  of  governmental 
forms,  the  evil  may  only  be  increased  by  delay,  and  the  new 
year  may  open  on  prospects  of  confusion  among  nations  and 
disasters  to  mankind,  in  comparison  to  which  sudden  and  pas¬ 
sionate  war  may  seem  almost  an  advantage.  If,  however,  the 
truth  shall  have  at  last  made  its  way  to  the  minds  of  the  princes 
and  statesmen  of  Germany,  that  the  matter  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  one  which  no  authority  or  force  can  ultimately 
decide,  and  which  can  only  find  its  solution  in  the  adaptation  of 
political  forms  to  the  political  wants  and  national  instincts  of 
the  peoples  of  Germany,  then  will  the  present  menacing  con¬ 
juncture  be  productive  of  inestimable  good,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  true  peace  for  Central  Europe  may  date  f^om  the  crisis 
we  now  anxiously  observe. 

It  is  a  theory  frequently  maintained,  and  possibly  believed, 
in  this  country,  that  what  may  be  called  the  German  question 
is  a  political  and  poetical  device,  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  been  encouraged  by  General  von  Kadowitz,  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  and  some  dozen  Professors.  This  would  hardly  seem 
a  sufiScient  cause  to  have  brought  into  the  field,  face  to  face, 
two  armies,  each  of  about  half  a  million  of  men,  in  a  country 
and  time  in  which  no  one  man’s  mind  is  the  supreme  law  ;  and 
perhaps  it  required  some  such  demonstration  as  the  rising  of 
almost  all  Northern  Germany  against  the  pretensions  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  dispel  this  delusion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  indeed 
uncommon  in  Germany  to  hear  the  Prussian  court  and  govern¬ 
ment  represented  as  having  so  conducted  this  great  scheme  of 

e,  so  reduced  it  from  its  natural  scope  to  an  experiment  of 
ian  supremacy,  so  confounded  it  with  cabinet  disputes  and 
the  reputations  of  individual  men,  —  so,  as  it  were,  taken  the 
heart  out  of  the  whole  afiair,  as  to  have  forfeited  tdl  claim  to 
be  the  protagonists  in  this  solemn  conflict.  But  the  recent 
attitude  of  the  Prussian  people  is  the  best  apology  for  its  rulers, 
as  regards  the  object  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  in  view ; 
and,  while  it  asserts  to  Europe  the  sincerity  of  their  German 
nationality,  it  must  impress  on  their  fellow-Germans  the  true 
value  of  their  leadership  in  the  common  cause.  Agtun,  although 
the  equitable  Constitution  of  Germany  remains  the  main  ground 
of  dispute,  the  original  points  of  difierence  have  become  compli¬ 
cated  with  new  indignities  and  dangers.  The  question,  which 
finally  provoked  the  threat  of  hostilities,  and  on  which,  in  truth. 
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for  an  instant,  swords  were  drawn,  affected  in  its  issue  the  right 
of  the  people  of  an  independent  State  to  maintain  their  own 
constitution  against  the  violent  intrusion  of  an  unrecognised 
federal  power,  superseding  their  own  authorities  and  their  own 
military  force  at  the  sole  bidding  of  an  unpopular  sovereign  and 
a  hateful  minister.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  for 
Prussia  has  been  enlai^ed,  and  is  now  not  only  ‘  Can  we  have  a 
*  true  Germany?’  but  ‘  Shall  we  have  a  false  one?’ 

It  is  the  misfortune,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment,  to  have  so  acted  as  to  have  presented  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe*  almost  exclusively  such  of  its  points  as  are 
either  weak  or  reprehensible.  Those  vacillations  of  conduct, 
which  are  not  only  pardonable,  but  even  indicative  of  an 
amiable  tenderness  of  conscience  in  an  individual  mind,  become 
fatal  to  public  respect  when  applied  to  great  affairs  of  State,  im¬ 
plicating  the  interests  of  masses  of  men.  The  over-refinement 
of  the  moral  ijerceptions  of  a  ruler  may  work  as  much  injury  to 
his  people  as  the  most  unbridled  will ;  and  the  best  intentions 
may  fail  in  securing  to  their  owner  even  such  regard  as  goes  with 
firmness  and  energy,  though  in  an  unworthy  cause.  It  is  thus 
that  the  endeavours  of  the  government  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  bring  about  by  diplomatic  means  the  results  which  it  refused 
to  accept  from  the  ruder  hands  of  the  parliament  of  Frankfurt 
have  not  merely  been  unsuccessful :  they  have  led  to  the  very  con¬ 
sequences  which  were  then  dreaded  as  the  penalty  of  the  acceptance. 
The  imputation  of  ambitious  aggression  against  the  independent 
rights  of  other  sovereigns,  the  cliaige  of  disturbing  the  great 
European  settlement  of  1815  and  so  risking  a  new  distribution  of 
States,  and,  above  all,  the  possible  necessity  of  an  alliance  with 
the  democratic  principle  as  an  ultimate  resource  against  the 
overpowering  forces  of  absolutism,  —  all  hang  as  heavy  now 
upon  Prussia  as  in  1849,  and  form  the  staple  of  Unsere  Politik, 
a  sharp  and  superficial  diatribe  of  this  policy  of  ‘  intentions,’ * — 
while  her  advantages  in  undertaking  the  conflict  are  considerably 
diminished.  The  inestimable  energies  of  that  spirit  of  hope 
which  seizes  mankind  at  certain  epochs,  and  which  works 
miracles  while  it  lasts,  are  not  now  to  be  looked  for :  a  reaction, 
in  some  quarters  the  just  return  to  an  orderly  and  legal  condi¬ 
tion,  in  others  the  mere  effect  of  arbitrary  power  and  sense¬ 
less  terror,  has  come  upon  Europe ;  and  the  success  of  any  war 


*  To  judge  from  the  style  and  phraseology,  this  pamphlet  is  by  an 
Austrian  hand  ;  and  the  policy  it  upholds  should  be  understock  as 
meaning  ‘  Austrian  Policy.’  We  are  assured  it  is  the  production  of 
an  inferior  agent  of  Baron  von  Prokesch,  the  Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin, 
under  whose  special  patronage  it  appeared. 
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now  begun  must  mainly  depend  on  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  material  strength,  strategic  ability,  and  natural  position. 
Nor  could  the  relations  of  Prussia  with  the  other  German 
princes,  even  under  the  gloomiest  impressions  of  rancour  or  re¬ 
venge,  have  well  been  worse  than  they  are  at  present.  Austria 
has  stood  forth  an  avowed  enemy,  demanding  submission  and 
dictating  conditions  in  a  tone  which  then  would  have  been  simply 
ridiculous ;  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  have  entered  into  an 
armed  confederacy  w'ith  Austria,  the  former  having  abandoned 
the  league  of  the  Four  Kings  the  moment  immediate  domestic 
danger  was  past;  while  the  gratitude  of  the  Saxon  court  for 
the  intervention  of  Prussian  troops  in  the  disturbances  of 
1849  has  ended  in  a  projected  marriage  with  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  in  a  second  transportation  of  the  treasures  of 
the  crown  to  the  fortress  of  Kdnigstein,  this  time  to  save 
them  from  the  peril  of  Prussian  invasion.  The  people  of 
Saxony,  otherwise  so  well  inclined  to  Prussia,  have  been  alien¬ 
ated  in  the  meantime  by  the  unsparing  violence  of  the  soldiery, 
who  avenged  in  the  streets  of  Dresden  the  outrage  their 
honour  had  suffered  at  Berlin.  Hanover  hoards  up  her  old 
memories  of  grievance  against  her  powerful  neighl^ur;  and, 
though  she  has  retired  into  a  nominal  neutrality,  makes  no 
secret  of  the  repugnance  of  both  king  and  people  to  any 
scheme  tending  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Prussia.  In  one 
of  the  Mecklenburgs,  the  prince  separated  his  people  from  the 
Erfurt  Union ;  and  in  the  other  the  interference  of  the  Union 
in  destroying  the  popular  constitution  has  practically  produced 
the  same  effect.  Of  the  lesser  States,  at  the  present  moment, 
Prussia  can  only  count  with  confidence  on  the  friendship  of 
Coburg  and  Brunswick,  —  and,  perhaps,  Oldenburg,  as  long  as 
it  is  administered  by  its  able  minister,  Mosle.  Such  are  the 
relations  with  the  governments  of  Germany  that  Prussia  has 
won  by  two  years  of  conscientious  abnegation,  by  assistance 
gratuitously  ofered  in  the  very  hour  of  need,  and  by  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  interests  of  other  States  I 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  been  the  course  of  Austria 
and  her  energetic  administration?  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
German  States  detached  themselves  from  Prussia,  the  influence 
of  Austria  gradually  rose,  and  the  desire  of  re-integrating  the 
Confederation  under  her  guidance  and  protection  became  more 
distinct  and  avowed.  If,  therefore,  she  had  availed  herself  of 
this  advantageous  combination  to  summon  to  Frankfurt  a  *  free 
*  conference’  of  as  many  States  as  chose  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
establishing  a  federation  which  might  serve  either  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  general  German  organ,  or  for  opening  a  discussion  on 
the  best  means  of  re-constituting  such  an  organ,  it  would  not 
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only  have  been  her  right  but  her  policy  to  do  so.  However 
aggrieved  Prussia  might  have  felt,  she  could  not,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  have  objected  to  Austria  playing  with  success  the 
game  she  had  herself  attempted  and  failed  in.  But  a  bolder 
step  was  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of  Prince  Schwar- 
zenbei^,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  political  system  of  the 
Power  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  for  some  time  past 
into  scarcely  independent  relations.  The  ally  by  whose  arms 
Hungary  h^  been  saved  to  Austria,  became  by  that  act  autho¬ 
rised  to  counsel,  if  not  to  dictate,  in  any  arrangement  in  which 
Austria  was  a  principal.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  insist^  on 
the  strict  and  formal  observance  of  the  regulations  of  1815  as 
the  condition  of  any  political  constitution  of  Germany,  which 
was  to  meet  with  his  approval ;  and  the  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature,  corrupted  by  enormous  power,  permit  us  to  believe  that 
this  opinion  did  not  altogether  spring  from  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Poland  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Cracow.  The  revival  of  the  old  organisation  of  the  Diet 
agreed  with  these  views:  and  thus  Europe  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  announcement,  that  Austria,  in  her  quality  of 
President,  had  summoned  the  members  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  to  meet  at  Frankfurt,  and  proceed  to  business. 
Thus,  while  Prussia  was  losing  her  supporters  day  by  day 
through  an  attempt  to  attain  her  object  in  conformity  with  atrict 
regard  to  the  existing  historical  rights  of  the  smallest  States, 
Austria  leaped  to  her  conclusion  by  an  historical  denegation.  For 
in  vmn  Prussia  protested  that,  if  such  a  claim  as  this  could  be 
advanced  at  all,  it  ought  at  least  to  have  been  brought  forward 
during  some  of  the  negotiations  of  the  last  two  years  respecting 
the  Federal  Oi^n  of  Germany :  but,  on  the  contrary,  neither 
during  the  Frankfurt  Parliament,  to  which  Austria  had  sent 
representatives,  nor  during  the  administration  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsverweser,  nor  in  the  arrangement  of  the  provisional 
administration,  had  it  ever  been  assumed  that  there  rested  an 
ultimate  and  inalienable  right  in  the  Plenum  of  the  Diet  to 
revive  into  full  action,  the  moment  that  the  other  forms  expired 
or  were  distiirbed.  The  Confederacy,  indeed,  existed  in  all  its 
relations  with  Foreign  Powers;  and  to  the  plea  that  its  very 
existence  implied  an  organ,  it  was  unanswerably  replied  that  it 
had  existed  without  an  oi^an  from  June  21.  1815  to  January  8. 
1816.  The  reconstitution  of  an  organ  was  on  all  accounts 
most  desirable,  but  Prussia  had  solemnly  pledged  herself  to 
several  States  that,  as  far  as  she  was  able  to  effect  it,  this  should 
take  place  on  some  other  and  sounder  basis  than  the  old  Diet ; 
and  this  was  exactly  what  she  was  striving  to  do, — with  Austria, 
if  Austria  so  willed  it,  and,  without  damaging  Austria,  if  she 
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chose  to  stand  apart.  Against  this,  Austria  would  only  reply 
by  the  brutal  reality  of  a  fait  accompli:  while,  unfortunately, 
the  revival  of  the  old  Diet  was  most  agreeable  to  the  other 
Sovereigns,  since  they  found  in  its  regulations  a  defence 
against  the  encroachments  of  their  people,  without  any  of  the 
constitutional  leaven,  which,  in  spite  of  Prussia’s  self,  ever 
clung  to  the  scheme  of  Prussian  Hegemony.  Foreign  Powers 
also  had  found  it  inconvenient  to  have  no  distinct  executive 
with  which  to  deal  on  German  affairs ;  and  *  officious  ’  counsel 
was,  on  the  whole,  more  troublesome  than  ‘  official  ’  responsi¬ 
bility.  If,  therefore,  the  thing  were  once  done,  and  the  Plenum 
re-established,  it  was  hoped  that  any  doubts  respecting  its  legal 
origin  would  be  readily  overlooked  or  overruled,  especially  as 
it  would  command  a  sufficient  force  to  intimidate  cavillers. 

There  were  only  two  chances  unfavourable  to  this  audacious 
policy.  On  one  of  them,  the  King  of  Prussia  by  submission 
to  it  might  stretch  beyond  endurance  the  loyalty  of  his  people  t 
on  the  other,  by  boldly  standing  forth  to  vindicate  at  once  the 
independent  rights  of  constituBonal  States  and  the  collective 
desires  of  the  German  nation,  he  might  transfer  the  German 
question  from  its  comparatively  innocent  ground,  as  an  object 
of  diplomatic  discussion,  to  that  of  a  popular  cause,  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  arms.  Both  these  chances  must  have  suggested 
themselves  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg :  but  he  seems  to  have 
disregarded  them,  as  too  improbable  to  excite  solicitude. 

In  defiance,  therefore,  of  the  historical  fact,  and  of  the 
protest  of  Prussia,  the  Diet  at  Frankfurt  was  convoked,  the 
Plenum  announced  to  be  complete,  and  the  usual  recognition  by 
foreign  Powers  formally  demanded.  But  even  Russia  thought  it 
prudent  to  absUun  from  that  acknowledgment,  at  least  for  a 
time.  So  that,  as  far  as  Europe  and  even  the  rest  of  Germany 
were  concerned,  the  Austrian  federation  at  Frankfurt  remained 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Prussian  Union  at  Erfurt,  or 
wherever  its  representatives  might  assemble.  But  an  event 
occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs;  and  so  oppor¬ 
tunely  did  it  happen  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  assumed 
authority  and  toting  the  wetdcness  or  the  strength  of  its 
opponents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  it  entirely  to  inde¬ 
pendent  causes. 

The  small  State  of  Electoral  Hesse,  almost  touching  the 
free  town  of  Frankfurt,  had  enjoyed,  since  the  year  1830,  a 
representative  constitution  of  by  no  means  a  democratic  cha¬ 
racter.  This  constitution  had  worked  at  least  so  well  as  to 
have  carried  a  very  unpopular  prince  over  the  rapids  of  the  year 
1848,  without  disturbance  or  difficulty,  and,  what  to  our  English 
views  is  of  more  value  than  any  theoretical  perfection,  so  as 
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to  have  contented  the  large  majority  of  those  who  lived  under  it. 
It  contains  a  clause  to  which  especial  attention  had  been  directed, 
and  the  bearings  of  which  had  been  much  discussed.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  Hessian  Charter  (cap.  ii.  sec. 
143,  144.);  —  ‘The  States  have  to  provide  for  raising  the  sup- 

*  plies  required  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  necessities 

*  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they  are  not  covered  by  other  re- 

*  venues,  by  the  grant  of  taxes.  No  tax,  direct  or  indirect, 

*  either  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  nor  any  impost  under  any 

*  other  name  whatever,  can  be  levied  or  collected  without  the 
‘consent  of  Parliament  from  the  year  1831:’  this  is  coupled 
with  certain  provisions  for  continuing  the  taxes  leviable  at  the 
time.  The  law  proceeds ; — ‘  The  grant  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
‘  of  the  State  lasts  properly  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  for 
‘  this  purpose  the  budget,  so  made  out  as  to  present  the  income 
‘  and  expenditure  in  the  most  complete  detail,  must  be  laid 
‘  before  Parliament  in  due  time ;  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
‘  or  the  use  of  the  expenditure  to  be  made  must  be  distinctly 
‘  explained,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  proposed  taxes,  of  any 
‘  kind  or  name  whatever;’  and  provision  is  then  made  for  enabling 
the  members  to  collect  all  the  information  they  can  require  on 
these  points.  So  distinct  a  command  of  the  purse-strings  natu¬ 
rally  excited  much  discussion  and  reprobation,  both  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  and  as  an  example;  for  even  the  Constitutionalists  of 
that  day  could  not  bring  themselves  at  once  to  recognise  the 
will  of  the  people  os  the  last  appeal  in  any  case  whatever. 
There,  however,  stood  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  sworn  to 
by  the  Elector ;  nor  had  there  been  any  symptom  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  an  intention  to  abuse  their  power  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  public  peace.  But  both  history  and  analogy 
prove  that  such  a  concession,  frankly  admitted  and  carried  out, 
must  end  in  a  limitation  of  the  royal  power.  This  the  assemble<l 
princes  of  the  Diet  would  not  permit,  and  a  decree  of  the  28th 
June,  1832,  formally  declared  that  no  German  prince,  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  supreme  dignity  and  in  his  duty  to  the  Con¬ 
federation,  could  be  fettered  by  the  menace  of  a  refusal  of  taxes 
on  the  part  of  any  parliamentary  body;  and  that  if  such  an 
Assembly  so  far  forgot  its  position  as  to  refuse,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  the  taxes  which  should  be  required  for  conducting  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  State,  the  case  for  the  intervention 
of  the  forces  of  the  Confederation,  contemplated  in  the  25th 
and  26th  Articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
would  occur.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  discuss 
the  principle  involved  in  this  decree ;  but  we  do  wish  our  readers 
plmnly  to  understand  that  the  immediate  origin  of  the  Gennnn 
armament  is  the  resolution  of  this  Confederation, — a  Confedcra- 
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tion,  the  legality  of  whose  existence  and  action  through  any  re- 
cognise<l  organ  is  more  than  doubtful,  — to  enforce  by  the  terrors 
and  indictions  of  military  occupation  the  will  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  against  his  parliament,  the  courts  of  law,  the  olEcials  of 
the  State,  the  army,  and  the  people. 

Nor  did  the  difficulty  arise  from  any  peculiar  political  com¬ 
plication;  the  whole  matter  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  M. 
Hassenpflug,  who,  several  years  ago,  liad  won  in  Hesse  the 
designation  of  Hass  and  Fluch  {hatred  and  execration)  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  banishment  was  thought  necessary  for  his  personal 
security,  and  who  since  that  time  had  held  an  administrative 
office  in  Prussia,  was  suddenly  recalled  and  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  He  immediately  repaid  the  protection  he 
had  received  from  Prussia  by  detaching  Electoral  Hesse  from 
the  Union  and  annexing  her  to  the  revived  Confederation.  This 
measure  was  wholly  repugnant  to  the  desires  both  of  the  people, 
who  were  zealous  for  the  Prussian  alliance,  and  of  the  military, 
who,  wearing  the  uniform  and  following  the  institutions  of  the 
Prussian  army,  had  always  looked  on  them  as  brothers  in  arms. 
When,  therefore,  the  parliament  was  summoned,  confessedly  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  granting  supplies,  and  this  detested  minister, 
vouchsafing  no  explanation,  laying  down  no  budget,  demanded 
a  simple  vote  of  so  much  money, — which,  for  all  they  knew,  he 
might  employ  against  the  Interests  of  the  State  and  of  the 
common  country,  it  was  refused, — as,  no  doubt,  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  On  this  ground,  and  without  other  colour  of  pro¬ 
vocation,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  the  Constitution  sus¬ 
pended.  The  long,  tranquil,  dignified  resistance,  which  has 
since  ensued,  has  earned  for  the  people  of  Hesse  the  admiration 
of  all  freemen  and  the  indignation  of  the  Absolutists,  of  all 
orders  and  degrees.  It  is  declared  by  the  latter  to  be  a  fatal 
example  of  the  new  expedients  of  the  democratic  and  anti-social 
league,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  all  the  science  of 
barricades  and  all  the  violence  of  the  streets.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  so,  and  to  an  extent  which  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
look  on  brute  force  as  the  supreme  arbiter,  can  hardly  imagine. 
But  we,  who  are  inclined  to  l)elieve  that  this  is  an  instrument 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  never  serve  in  a  cause  altogether 
wrong,  and  who  regard  its  present  application  as  most  meri¬ 
torious,  have  no  sympathy  with  these  desperate  apprehensions. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  knowledge  of  what  the  German 
public  servant  {Beamte)  and  the  German  officer  really  is,  in  his 
natural  temperament  and  ingrained  mental  habits,  which  can 
enable  any  observer  really  to  appreciate  all  that  this  passive 
resistance  in  Hesse  expresses  and  implies.  Dutiful  submission 
VOL.  XCIII.  NO.  CLXXXIX.  O 
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to  authority  is  the  life-impulse  of  a  Beamte :  freedom  of  opinion, 
if  you  will,  —  radical  discourse,  if  you  will,  —  subterfuge  and 
equivocation,  if  you  will,  —  but  explicit  and  continuous  dis¬ 
obedience  to  orders,  and  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire 
pittance  on  which  life  depends,  and  with  the  risk  of  utter 
destitution  in  the  future,  —  this  is  too  much  to  require  from 
any  one.  Add  to  all  these  feelings  the  sentiment  of  mili- 
ta^  honour, —  and  then  the  almost  universal  defection  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  military  as  well  as  civil,  be¬ 
comes  an  event  not  only  of  historical  import,  but  of  much  moral 
significance.  It  is  probable  that*  the  obligation  of  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution  was  far  more  effective  in  many  minds  than 
any  patriotic  or  political  principle ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  \ery 
foundations  of  the  old  society  are  shaking,  and  that,  unless  due 
precaution  be  taken,  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when,  as  the 
adage  goes,  ‘  the  extinguisher  will  catch  fire.’ 

Electoral  Hesse  is  so  wedged  in  between  portions  of  the 
Prussian  territory,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Prussia  to 
secure,  by  treaty,  a  right  of  way  along  certain  roads ;  and  thus 
there  was  a  direct  pretext  for  the  appearance  at  any  time  of 
Prussian  forces  in  that  country,  and  still  more  for  a  protest 
against  its  occupation  by  any  other  than  native  troops. 

In  this  conjuncture  the  King  of  Prussia  called  to  his  counsels 
General  von  Kadowitz ;  an  appointment  regarded  by  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  party  with  hopes  not  unmingled  with  suspicions,  and 
by  the  Absolutists  with  anger,  tempered  by  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction.  They  had  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  man,  whose  covert 
influence  they  so  much  feared,  placed  in  a  responsible  office, 
where  he  was  open  to  attack,  and  where  his  failure  might  bring 
destruction  on  his  future  power.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
person  had  been  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  distractions  of 
Germany.  Descended  from  an  Hungarian  family,  settled  at 
Brunswick,  where  his  father  was  counsellor,  he  was  educated 
at  Altenburg;  and  having  entered  the  Westphalian  army,  won 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  fighting  against  German 
independence.  In  1814  he  was  in  the  Hessian  service,  and 

•  The  Austrian  Government  has  shown,  by  a  recent  order,  the  use 
to  which  it  is  prepared  to  put  its  army,  and  the  respect  which  it,  at 
the  same  time,  entertains  for  this  special  scruple.  An  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  March,  1849,  required  that  the  army  should  swear  to 
‘observe  and  defend’  it.  This  oath  is  now  forbidden.  Major 
Barbaezy,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  advising  the  emperor  to  break  his 
constitutional  promises,  and  who  had  been  dismissed  in  consequence, 
has  been  reinstated,  now  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances 
is  supposed  to  have  past  away. 
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took  part  in  the  expedition  against  France.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  distinction  as  a  staff-officer  of  artillery,  till  the  discovery 
of  some  honourable  advice  he  had  given  to  the  unhappy  Elec- 
tress,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  to  her  relations  with 
her  profligate  husband,  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  Hessian 
army  and  his  reception,  with  distinguished  favour,  at  Berlin. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Crown  Prince,  and  a 
remarkable  congeniality  of  disposition  and  taste  laid  the  founda- 
Uon  of  an  earnest  friendship.  We  cannot  say  whether  Ba- 
dowitz’s  appointment  as  military-plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet  in 
1836  was  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  interest  which  the  future 
sovereign  and  the  philosophical  soldier  mutually  took  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  improvement  of  the  federal  or^nisation  of  Germany ;  but 
we  know  that  the  latter  had  sufficiently  matured  his  views  in 
1840  to  lay  them  before  Prince  Mettemich  in  a  conference  at 
Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

Between  that  period  and  1848  this  intimacy  continued  unim¬ 
paired,  and  at  Frankfurt  Radowitz  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
conscientious  personal  representative  of  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  never  more  so  than  when  he  voted 
for  the  Constitution,  inclusive  of  the  headship  of  Prussia, — pro¬ 
testing  all  the  while  against  the  omnipotence  of  the  Parliament, 
and  reserving  to  all  the  governments,  and  therefore  also  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  right  of  accepting  that  constitution  or  agreeing  with  the 
Frankfurt  Assembly  on  modifications  to  be  adopted.  The  meeting 
at  Erfurt  was  the  work  of  General  von  Radowitz ;  but  here,  pro¬ 
bably,  for  the  first  time,  he  acted  solely  according  to  the  King’s 
convictions,  and  apart  from  his  own.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  reconcile  his  opening  speech  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  intention  of  proposing  the  amended  Constitution  en  bloc, 
and  thus  forming  a  distinct  and  organised  nucleus  of  the  Union. 
This  was  a  fatal  concession  to  reactionary  influences.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  worthless  College  of  Princes  followed.  After  these 
events,  his  spirit  hardly  made  itself  felt,  till  he  took  his  seat  in 
tbe  Prussian  cabinet  at  the  commencement  of  the  confusion  in 
Hesse,  his  former  country,  caused  by  the  arbitrary  folly  of  the 
son  of  the  man  whose  immoral  conduct  had  had  so  much  effect  on 
his  own  fortunes.  Then  came  in  rapid  succession  the  flight  of 
the  Elector — first  to  Hanover,  where  assistance  was  refused,  after¬ 
wards  to  Frankfurt,  where  support  too  readily  awaited  him, — 
the  protest  of  the  Prussian  Government  against  the  interference 
of  the  fictitious  Diet  in  the  affairs  of  an  independent  State, — 
and  the  proposal  of  a  conference  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
to  be  held  at  Warsaw.  Never  was  the  head  of  Cicero  demanded 
by  Antony,  or  the  disgrace  of  Stein  insisted  on  by  Napoleon, 
with  more  determination  than  the  dismissal  of  Radowitz  by  the 
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Courts  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  dan¬ 
gerous  enough  ;  but  with  Radowitz  for  his  minister,  he  was  not 
to  be  tolerated.  The  terms  assented  to  by  Count  Brandenburg 
were  in  themselves  such  as  Radowitz  could  not  assent  to :  and 
after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the  King  and  Cabinet 
to  call  out  the  Landwehr,  and  thus,  at  least,  place  Prussia  in  an 
attitude  which  must  command  respect,  he  resigned  his  office. 
How  little  regard  she  could  command  without  this  measure  soon 
became  too  apparent.  Radowitz  once  dismissed,  Hesse  was  im¬ 
mediately  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  in  defiance  of  the  stipula¬ 
tion  at  Warsaw,  to  the  end  that  in  Hesse  and  Holstein  there 
should  be  a  transaction  common  to  both  Powers;  and  Count 
Brandenburg,  a  man  of  the  purest  honour,  died  suddenly,  in  the 
conviction  that  he  had  been  cajoled  and  betrayed.  The  genius 
of  the  fallen  minister  now  seemed  to  return  to  the  cabinet. 
Prussian  troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  Hesse ;  and  the  insulting 
Austrian  message  which  followed  made  his  strongest  opponents 
feel  that,  without  something  like  parity  of  force,  it  was  imjwssible 
to  treat  with  an  adversary  so  unscrupulous  and  ungenerous.  At 
last,  after  the  loss  of  priceless  time  and  of  a  satlsfactoiy  military 
position,  the  Landxcehr  were  called  out  to  the  defence  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  troops  detached  at  Baden,  whose  earlier  rein¬ 
forcement  would  have  opened  to  the  Prussians  the  way  to 
Munich,  could  not  retain  their  position  ;  and  the  Grand  Duchy, 
after  having  been  rescued  by  Prussia  from  the  only  serious, 
because  foreign  and  socialist,  convulsion  in  Germany,  fell  back 
on  the  tender  mercies  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  of  which  she 
had  already  had  ample  experience,  in  the  secret  treaty  of  Ried 
in  1813. 

There  was  neither  limit  nor  exception  to  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  people  of  Prussia  rose  to  arms.  If  the  impulse  had 
been  a  dynastic  ])atriotism,  it  would  have  been  weak  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  East  Prussia,  remote  from  the  centre 
of  government  and  inclined  towards  democratic  institutions  by 
the  vicinage  of  France  and  the  abhorrence  of  Russia:  if  the 
moving  power  had  been,  we  will  not  say  a  revolutionary,  but 
even  a  purely  constitutional  idea,  it  would  hardly  have  thus 
affected  the  great  provinces,  Westphalia  and  Silesia,  where  the 
territorial  aristocracy  still  exercise  a  strong  indirect  authority, 
and  would  have  been  almost  unwelcome  in  the  still  courtly 
[March  of  Brandenburg :  if  the  feeling  had  been  one  of  chime¬ 
rical  honour,  it  would  not  have  seized  on  the  sharp  merchants  of 
Cologne,  or  have  extracted  a  large  spontaneous  loan  from  the 
moneyed  classes  of  Voltairian  Berlin;  if  the  aim  and  hope  had 
been  one  of  material  interest,  it  would  not  have  driven  the 
burgher  from  his  shop,  the  youth  from  his  studies,  the  profes- 
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sional  man  from  his  daily  calling,  the  philosopher  from  his 
books,  and  all  from  their  families  and  fire-sides,  at  the  approach 
of  an  inclement  winter.  Assuredly  the  object  was  not  animosity 
towards  other  men  of  German  race.  Whatever  delusion  there 
might  have  been  in  the  hope  of  German  Unity,  the  notion  at 
least  comprehended  the  desire  that  Austria  Projier  and  Bavaria 
should  be  as  German  as  Prussia  herself,  while  it  aggravated  the 
natural  horror  of  civil  war.  Nor  was  the  mainspring  of  this 
national  movement  an  ambition  to  extend  the  territory  or  con¬ 
solidate  the  dominion  of  Prussia  —  such  as  sustained  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  made  him  conqueror  —  for  the  late  acquisition 
of  the  Hohenzollern  provinces  had  gratified  no  one  but  the 
Koyal  Family,  and  the  continued  pretensions  of  the  King  on 
the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  were  an  object  both  of  ridicule 
and  annoyance.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  which  editors 
at  their  desks  and  politicians  in  their  drawing-rooms  will  not 
or  cannot  see,  is  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  true  test  of  self- 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  the  heterogeneous  people  of  Prussia 
are  united  in  resisting  the  reimposition  upon  Germany  of  a 
Federal  Power  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
They  resist  this  as  Germans,  inasmuch  as  Austria,  however  she 
may  succeed  in  making  the  German  element  preponderate  in 
her  own  empire,  must  inevitably  consult  non-German  as  much  as 
German  interests ;  and  because,  having  been  apparently  saved 
from  disunion  by  Russia,  she  no  longer  attempts  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  independent  action,  —  but  summons  her  competitor  to 
discuss  the  internal  arrangements  of  Germany  at  Warsaw, 
tmder  the  counsel  of  the  Czar,  and  attends  at  Olmutz,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Baron  Meyendorff,  the  wisest  of  Absolutist  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  the  destined  successor  of  Count  Nesselrode.  The 
Prussians  are  also  ready  to  brave  all  the  horrors  of  war 
rather  than  permit  a  central  Power,  commanding  immense  mi¬ 
litary  forces,  part  of  which  they  look  upon  as  barbarian,  to 
overwhelm  the  independence  of  the  separate  States  of  Northern 
Germany ;  and  they  ask,  *  If  Austrians  are  to  rule  in  Hesse, 
‘why  not  Croats  in  Berlin?’  We  would  that  our  readers 
should  believe  that, — whatever  pedantic  project  for  a  dififerent 
conformation  of  Germany  may  have  existed — whatever  hopes 
of  revolutionary  changes  may  have  aroused  the  fancies  and 
warmed  the  blood  of  virtuous  or  deluded  men, — here,  in  this 
great,  true-hearted,  demonstration,  these  things  have  had  no 
place.  The  danger  which  has  been  thus  gallantly  met  was 
immediate  and  pressing.  It  affects  the  future  political  and 
social  life  of  every  German  man;  it  touches  his  commerce  — 
his  intellectual  resources  —  his  religious  freedom.  With  an  Aus¬ 
trian  ZoHverein,  excluding  English  good^  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
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couraging  Sclavonic  and  Lombard  manufactures,  an  Austrian 
press-law  binding  Leipsic  and  Hamburg  in  the  fetters  of  Vienna, 
and  with  ecclesiastical  views  predominant,  such  as  drove  forth  the 
Protestants  from  the  Zillerthal,  and  enlisted  all  the  Protestant 
pastors  of  Hungary  against  Austria,  and  has  but  now  restored 
the  Jesuits  in  plenary  power,  and  abolished  the  liberties  of 
the  national  churches,  what  would  Northern  Germany  become  ? 
what  would  remain  but  the  miserable  alternative  of  arousing 
the  wildest  spirit  of  socialist  democracy  and  destroying  the 
monarchs  who  had  betrayed  them,  or  of  a  gradual  absorption 
into  that  gigantic  Oriental  mechanism  to  which  Austria  had  al¬ 
ready  subuMtted?  It  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  scheme  of  Prussia 
to  reorganise  Germany  on  a  liberal  basis,  there  had  been  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pride  of  a  superior  civilisation  and  of  a  disregard  of 
the  inclinations  of  less-favoured  portions  of  their  race :  it  may  be 
asserted  that  a  Prussian  Headship  of  the  Confederation  was  a 
presumptuous  proposal,  and  that  the  probable  formation  of  a  ho¬ 
mogeneous  Prussian  kingdom  of  Northern  Germany  was  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  independent  rights  of  princes  or  even  peoples.  The 
best  answer  to  such  misrepresentations  would  be  that  the  plan  was 
not  proposed  by  Prussia,  but  rather  urged  upon  the  King ;  and 
that  a  parliamentary  federal  organisation,  centralising  the  power 
in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  is  evidently  the  only  possible  guarantee 
both  for  the  independence  of  the  minor  States,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  liberties  of  their  people.  But,  at  any  rate,  even  such  an 
aggression  as  that  suppos^,  would  inevitably  have  carried  with 
it  some  compensating  political  advantages ;  to  those  who  already 
possessed  constitutional  government  it  insured  its  continuance, 
and  imparted  it  to  those  who  did  not  enjoy  it.  Prussia  could  only 
increase  her  power  by  extending  liberal  principles.  Austria 
can  only  extend  hers  by  destroying  them.  This  condition  of 
things  is  apart  from  the  merits,  or  designs,  or  even  the  wills  of 
the  rulers  of  either  country,  and  is  not  affected  by  private  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  dynastic  notions,  or  individual  interests :  it  implies  no 
particular  disinterestedness  in  the  plans  of  Prussia,  and  no  sys¬ 
tematic  selfishness  in  those  of  Austria:  it  is  the  historical  neces¬ 
sity  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  calculations  and 
projects  of  every  statesman,  and  which  the  best  intentions  on 
one  side,  and  the  worst  on  the  other,  cannot  change. 

Prince  Schwarzenbeig  has  been  imprudently  imperious,  and 
his  provocations  to  Prussia  of  a  kind  to  arouse  the  most  phleg¬ 
matic  ;  but  much  of  his  conduct  may  be  attributed  to  the  purely 
military  character  which  the  government  of  the  Empire  has  now 
assum^.  Unitary  Austria,  such  as  the  present  rulers  seem  re¬ 
solved  to  maintain  it,  exists  in  the  army  and  in  the  army  alone. 
There  all  nationalities  ®re  more  or  less  extinguished, — there,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  some  heart-broken  Honved,  even  the  miserable 
distractions  of  late  years  are  merged  in  the  chivalrous  devotion 
which  creates  the  idol  that  it  worships,  and  having  in  truth  no 
country  in  which  to  live,  imagines  one  for  whicli  to  die.  There 
alone  can  the  careless  generosity  and  the  genial  social  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  give  to  the  Germans  of  the  South  their  own  cha¬ 
racteristic  charm,  still  freely  and  securely  expand.  The  military 
proconsuls  pay  little,  if  any,  heed  to  the  central  government; 
and  nothing  but  the  dislike  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  doubts  of 
his  pecuniary  probity,  could  have  enabled  the  ministry  to  have 
acted  with  the  vigour  they  have  shown  in  the  dismissal  and 
repeated  rejection  of  the  services  of  Marshal  Haynau.  The 
young  Emperor  is  never  seen  out  of  uniform,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Viennese  burghers  who  associate  their  loyalty 
with  the  familiar  manners  and  homely  costume  of  the  Imperud 
House,  and  who,  even  on  the  barricades  of  1848,  fought  fur 
Freiheit  und  den  Kaiser.  In  calmer  times  the  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  a  totally  inexperienced  and  uninformed  youth 
might  have  been  a  guarantee  for  ministerial  authority  and  con¬ 
stitutional  government ;  but  this  advantage  is  now  lost  for  the 
dubious  gain  of  a  high-spirited  prince,  hardly  out  of  boyhood, 
who  has  won  his  spurs  in  civil  war  against  the  bravest  of  his 
subjects,  and  whose  interests  as  a  personal  ruler  are  identical 
with  his  warlike  ambition.  The  years  which,  sooner  or  later, 
are  destined  to  bring  him  experience  may  be  loaded  with  cala¬ 
mity  for  mankind ;  and  before  the  wisdom  of  maturity  teaches 
him  the  worth  of  peace,  his  military  inclinations  may  have 
desolated  Germany,  and  retarded  the  civilisation  of  the  various 
provinces  within  his  rule. 

In  treating  therefore  with  a  Power  so  constituted,  most 
right  was  General  von  Kadowitz  in  his  conclusion  that  an 
armed  negotiation  alone  was  possible.  If  war  shall  have  been 
ultimately  averted,  it  is  the  ‘  arming  of  Prussia’  that  has  done  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  ‘  free  conferences,’  however  un¬ 
satisfactory  may  be  the  terms  accepted  by  Baron  von  Manteuffel 
at  Olmutz,  without  this  one  act  of  resolution  they  would  have 
been  ten  times  worse.  There  is  nothing  in  diplomatic  history  more 
curious  than  the  change  of  tone  on  the  part  of  Austria,  the 
moment  she  saw  she  had  a  real  enemy  to  encounter :  no  longer 
a  sham  Union  —  no  longer  a  benevolent  theory  —  no  longer  a 
talkative  Assembly,  —  but  500,000  men  in  arms.  For  once,  for 
the  first  time,  the  jmwer  of  Prussia  was  really  manifested,  and 
that  which  had  been  peremptorily  refused  to  her  moderation  and 
good  intentions  was  yielded  to  her  first  front  of  resolute  defi¬ 
ance.  Nor  let  any  lover  of  peace,  not  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  be¬ 
lieve,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  of  bringing  back  this  mighty 
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force  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life, — and  we  do  not  believe 
they  will  be  great, — that  tranquillity  in  Europe  could  have 
been  secured  by  the  absolute  prostration  of  Prussia  before 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  pretensions  of  Austria  would  not 
have  stopped  there ;  the  success  of  this  audacity  would  but  have 
tempted  her  on,  and  the  provocation  not  to  be  borne,  the 
insult  after  the  seventy -tinies-seven,  would  have  come  at  last ; 
while  the  chivalrous  feeling,  which  is  not  extinguished  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  which  has  made  the 
Prince  of  ^^Prussla  into  a  true  German  despite  of  all  opinions 
and  political  tendencies,  would  have  burst  forth  with  a  fury 
recalling  the  old  Berserker  wrath  and  sweeping  before  it 
kings,  institutions,  and  religions.  And  if,  as  well  may  happen, 
sacrifices  of  national  honour  and  political  security  are  yet  de¬ 
manded  from  Prussia  by  the  Absolutist  Powers,  and  the  nation 
should  be  resolved  to  resist  what  the  government  is  ready  to 
concede,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  hour  has  arrived  when  tran¬ 
sactions  of  peace  are  indeed  impossible,  and  war  has  become  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  moral  life  of  the  people.  Such,  for 
instance,  we  believe  would  be  the  submission  of  the  internal 
governments  of  the  German  States  to  a  Federal  Power  which 
should  include  the  non-German  provinces  of  Austria. 

The  right  of  presidency  in  this  Federal  Assembly,  and  even  its 
internal  organisation,  are  very  trivial  questions  in  comparison  w’lth 
its  attributes  and  powers.  In  the  year  1 843,  General  von  Radow'itz 
wrote  a  memorial  which  was  presented  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  his  ministry,  recommending  both  the  suspension  of  the  censor¬ 
ship,  and  the  trial  of  offences  of  the  press  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  The  recommendation  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  Federal  obligations  of  Prussia 
—  those  very  obligations  which  she  was  called  on  to  admit  the 
other  day  as  still  existing,  and  one  of  which  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  the  intervention  in  Hesse.  We  give  this  as  an 
example;  and  would  ask,  whether  Prussia  can  admit  such  a  power 
over  herself  or  other  German  States,  now  that  a.d.  1848  has 
shaken  the  world?  Take  another  instance,  the  article  of  the 
Federal  Act  which  forbids  any  parliament  to  refuse  supplies:  — 
can  this  subsist  co-ordinately  with  any  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  in  Germany  ?  Is  there  any  hope,  with  such  a  stipulation, 
for  any  middle  system  of  government  between  Absolutism  and 
Democracy  ?  We  have  seen  what  is  the  character  of  many  of 
these  German  Princes;  we  know  how  recklessly  they  will  use 
these  powers  against  their  own  subjects ;  and  we  feel  that — 
if  every  constitution  is  to  be  put  down  by  violence  which  con¬ 
tains  rfiis  single  operative  safeguard;  if  noble-minded  magis- 
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trates,  and  honest-hearted  soldiers,  like  those  of  Hesse,  are  to  be 
tormented  by  dragonddes,  and  cast  out  to  destitution, — there 
is  no  hope  for  liberty,  no  defence  against  revolution.  The  hour, 
which  otherwise  would  have  remained  the  disordered  phantom 
of  such  brains  as  Mazzini’s  and  Struve’s,  becomes  a  hideous 
certainty ;  and  they  who  have  brought  it  to  life  by  their  mad 
repressions  and  foolish  anachronisms,  will  not  have  even  the 
excuse  of  the  enthusiasts  who  profess  to  foresee  the  ark  of  a  new 
creation  rising  triumphant  on  the  deluge  of  the  old. 

By  a  not  uncommon  stroke  of  political  fortune,  Baron  von 
Manteuffel  has  won  considerable  personal  credit,  and  possibly 
been  enabled  to  do  good  service  to  his  country,  by  the  action 
of  the  very  policy  which,  in  the  cabinet,  he  most  earnestly  op¬ 
posed.  General  von  Radowitz  was  hardly  out  of  office  when  his 
counsels  were  adopted,  and  all  the  difference  between  the  results 
of  the  Free  Conferences  at  Dresden  (whatever  they  may  turn 
out)  and  the  imperious  requirements  of  Warsaw  is  his  work,  and 
his  alone.  On  his  head  fell  all  the  execrations  of  the  Absolutist 
press,  on  him  was  laid  the  heavy  burden  of  the  responsibility 
of  European  war ;  and  now  that  events  have  completely  justified 
his  expectations,  he  might  claim  the  credit  for  the  foresight 
and  the  determination.  But  if  he  is  conversant  —  as,  from  his 
works,  we  believe  him  to  be  —  with  the  processes  of  political 
life,  he  will  not  murmur  at  this  distribution  of  deed  and  reward. 
It  may  be  that  others  are  better  fitted  than  himself  to  become 
the  practical  instruments  of  his  own  thoughts  and  intentions, 
and  that  they  may  succeed  in  results  which  his  very  merits 
would  not  permit  him  to  obtain.  He  can  look  to  something 
higher  than  good  fortune  for  moral  support,  and  can  afford 
to  smile  at  the  singular  infelicity  of  destiny  which  made  his 
presence  the  precursor  of  revolution  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna;  and  authorised  the  democratic  pasquinade — *  We  shall 
‘  never  get  up  any  disturbance  in  Russia  till  we  send  Radowitz 
*  there  as  ambassador.’  The  virulent  animosity  agmnst  him, 
which  is  concentrated  in  the  pamphlet  by  Rogge  (under  the 
name  of  Walther)  has  fed  upon  such  incidents  as  these, 
and  more  than  justifies  the  tone  of  indignant  remonstrance 
which  breaks  out  in  a  Jetter  from  Radowitz  to  a  friend, 
which  appears  in  the  other  brochure  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
written  by  M.  Joukoffskii,  the  Russian  poet  and  translator  of 
the  Odyssey,  who  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  preceptor  to 
the  future  Czar.  The  devoted  friendship  which  breathes  through 
those  pages  confers  much  interest  on  the  man  who  can  inspire  it ; 
and  his  own  words,  declining  to  descend  to  an  ignoble  ground  of 
controversy  with  his  maligners,  will  not  diminish  the  feeling. 
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‘  Were  you  to  say  that  O’CJonnell’s  assertion,  that  he  was  the  best- 
calumniat^  man  in  his  country,  may  now  be  applied  to  me,  alas !  I 
could  not  contradict  you.  And  a  very  melancholy  fate  it  is,  in  every 
way.  Through  the  whole  course  of  my  own  life  I  have  striven  to 
separate  the  persons  of  my  political  and  religious  opponents  from 
their  principles,  and  to  avoid  visiting  on  the  men  themselves  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  faults  of  their  opinions.  This  “  hungering  and 
“  thirsting  after  righteousness  ”  has  often  enough  been  thrown  in  my 
teeth  by  my  fellow-workers,  and  been  stigmatised  as  the  fanaticism 
of  impartiality.  If  any  one  has  experience  from  me  other  treatment 
than  this,  let  him  stand  forward  and  confront  me.  In  my  own  case, 
on  the  contrary,  my  enemies  have  not  been  content  with  my  public 
existence,  which  has  so  long  lain  open  to  the  canvass  of  the  world,  but 
they  have  rummaged  with  very  dirty  hands  into  the  secret  depths  of  my 
private  life,  into  the  years  of  my  earliest  childhood,  and  into  the  reli¬ 
gious  differences  of  my  parents.  Irrelevant  trifles,  intentional  misin¬ 
terpretations,  and  downright  lies,  have  been  woven  together  into  the 
web  which,  now  for  many  years,  continually  runs  through  newspaper 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  bmks,  on  my  account.  They  know  right 
well  that  I  could  not  think  of  asking  the  German  public  to  trouble 
itself  with  certificates  of  personal  matters  affecting  myself,  from  the 
register  of  my  baptism  to  my  first  commission ;  and  that  therefore 
they  may  say  what  they  please.  I,  at  least,  will  not  contradict  this 
disreputable  biographer,  but  content  myself  with  feeling  that  his 
assumptions  are  singularly  erroneous.  If,  then,  dear  friend,  I  am 
unable  to  fulfil  your  well-intentioned  wish,  I  must  fairly  take  the 
consequences.  But  into  whose  head  could  it  come  to  look  on  me  as 
capable  of  the  miserable  vanity  of  attributing  to  myself  a  high  aristo¬ 
cratic  origin  ?  I,  whose  nobility  is  of  such  a  kind  that  my  Hungarian 
ancestors  in  the  fourth  degree  probably  followed  the  plough  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maros,  and  whose  earliest  recollection  it  is,  that  my 
father  gave  up  an  obscure  and  retired  private  existence  to  lose  his 
small  property  in  an  unimportant  branch  of  commerce.  Cannot  a 
man  in  Germany  speak  of  the  aristocratic  element  as  essential  to  a 
sound  political  constitution  without  its  being  thrown  in  his  teeth  that 
he  is  pleading  his  own  cause  ?  No,  my  friend,  I  have  not  the  least 
reason  for  lofty-mindedness,  and  not  the  least  disposition  that  way ; 
but  if  I  had,  my  pride  would  be,  that  I  have  been  sustained  neither 
by  eminence  of  birth,  nor  by  powerful  patrons,  nor  by  any  other  gifts 
and  graces  of  Fortune,  but  that  I  have  gone  thus  far  on  my  way  on 
my  own  footing,  unaided,  alone.’ 

Several  features  of  the  character  depicted  in  these  pages, 
and  perhaps  even  the  tone  of  this  autobiographical  extract,  in 
some  degree  explain  the  unpopularity  of  Eadowitz  with  military 
and  political  men.  He  is  avowedly  a  man  of  thought  and  letters, 
as  well  as  of  action.  The  combination  of  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture  with  statesmanship  has  always  been  difficult,  and  it  is 
especially  so  in  the  political  condition  to  which  the  world  has 
now  advanced,  bringing  writers  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the 
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development  of  popular  institutions  reluctantly  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  for  the  future,  the  political  direction  of  States  must  de¬ 
volve  upon  second-rate  men.  For  he  who  has  stored  his  mind 
as  well  with  that  knowledge  of  the  past  which  alone  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  lover  of  truth,  as  with  the  workings  of  the  passions  and 
the  growth  of  the  intellect  of  mankind,  can  hardly  hide  from  him¬ 
self,  or  from  others,  a  certain  comparative  contempt  for  many  of 
the  transactions  which,  nevertheless,  are  all  in  all  to  the  mass  of 
those  whom  they  concern.  The  modern  statesman  (and  our  own 
political  history  in  recent  times  may  point  the  moral  of  the  re¬ 
flection),  must  be  prepared  to  have  his  views  misapprehended  from 
their  very  breadth,  to  find  his  tolerance,  which  is  bom  of  know¬ 
ledge,  unintelligible  to  the  ignorant  and  the  violent,  to  have  his 
daily  progress  in  wisdom  treated  as  inconsistency  by  those  who 
never  live  to  learn,  and  to  see  his  due  concessions  to  providential 
necessity  stigmatised  as  cowardice  or  corruption.  Radowitz  had, 
besides  these  disadvantages,  the  antecedents  of  an  historical  stu¬ 
dent,  unwilling  to  rect^nise  in  any  precise  and  present  hour  the 
‘  great  crisis  ’  of  the  time,  but  anxious  to  give  to  each  period  of  the 
world  its  separate  meaning  and  authority  —  those  too  of  an  artist 
willing  to  trace  out  and  celebrate  what  is  good  and  great  in  the 
moat  diverse  systems  of  life  — and,  above  all,  those  of  a  man  of 
letters,  whose  free  and  open  word  had  been  heard  in  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  time,  arguing,  and  bantering,  and  denouncing,  — 
at  one  time  rejoicing  in  the  fulness  of  a  single  idea,  at  another 
comprehending  and  expounding  its  limitations.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  employed  in  ofl&ces  of  military  instmc- 
tion  and  apart  from  the  tumult  of  public  affairs,  he  has  trodden 
so  many  fields  of  literary  enterprise,  that  the  diversity  of  his 
studies  has  induced  the  belief  that  his  information  is  superficial, 
with  just  so  much  tmth  as  must  always  apply  to  a  man,  whose 
various  faculties  will  not  permit  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  one.  In  all  his  works,  indeed,  the  mathematician 
and  logician  are  predominant ;  and,  as  any  work  of  art  would  be 
distasteful  to  him  which  did  not  wear  the  beauty  of  form,  so  he 
would  take  little  interest  in  merely  empirical  politics,  which  he 
could  not  bring  to  bear  on  some  preconceived  system. 

These  mentd  characteristics  show  themselves  distinctly  in  the 
work  which  gained  him  his  chief  literary  reputation,  ‘  Dialogues 
‘  of  the  Present  Time  on  Subjects  of  Church  and  State.’  How 
unwelcome  this  form  of  composition  is  to  general  readers  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  unequalled  classical  learning, 
delicate  wit,  and  magnificent  diction  of  Mr.  Landor’s  '  Imaginary 
*  Conversations  ’  have  not  succeeded  in  winning  for  them  their 
just  place  in  English  literature.  We  cannot  here  investigate 
the  reason  of  this  impression ;  though  it  may  be  that '  ims^inary 
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‘  conversations  ’  seldom  wear  the  air  of  probability,  inasmuch  as 
in  them  the  characters  never  contradict  themselves,  and  no  two 
ever  speak  at  once.  In  those  before  us  the  personages  are  sus¬ 
tained  with  dramatic  propriety,  and  in  each  of  them  a  type  of 
some  prevalent  form  of  religious  and  political  opinion  is,  more 
or  less,  represented  by  some  well-known  individual,  such  as 
Gerlacb,  Canitz,  &c.  Absolute  wilful  power  on  the  part  of 
prince  or  of  people  is  the  chief  object  of  the  abhorrence  of  the 
character  which  represents  the  author ;  and  he  believes  that  be 
discerns  this  evil  equally  in  the  despotism  of  a  sovereign  or  of 
a  parliamentary  majority.  This  is  his  main  objection  to  the 
representative  principle ;  leaving  out  of  sight  the  two  modifying 
circumstances,  —  in  our  experience  all-important,  —  that  in  a 
constitutional  country,  the  real  determination  of  the  people  is 
quietly  submitted  to,  almost  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  the 
political  education  which  they  enjoy  renders  them  prudent  and 
careful  not  to  abuse  their  power.  And  no  one  can  better  ap¬ 
preciate  than  he  does  the  limitations  of  executive  authority  ;  as 
in  the  following  sentence ;  — 

‘  Moments  can  and  must  come  when  the  most  terrible  and  resolute 
use  of  power  is  unavoidable,  and  I  am  surely  not  inclined  to  counsel 
any  concessions,  any  half-measures.  Where  power  acts  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  duty,  there  let  its  force  be  irresistible,  there  let  it  be  tho¬ 
rough.  But  let  no  man  deceive  himself  as  to  the  results  be  is  to 
expect :  censorship  and  prohibition,  police  and  military  force,  have 
never  accomplished  any  lasting  good  :  they  are  but  negative  means, 
which  the  needs  of  the  times  may  demand,  and  this  necessity  is  the 
measure  of  their  existence.’  (P.  164.) 

Persons  intimate  with  Sadowitz  have  stated  that  in  the  years 
preceding  1848,  he  was  incessantly  haunted  with  the  belief  of 
the  uncertain  foundations  of  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
especially  of  France ;  and  thus  we  find  him  writing  in  1846 : — 

‘  Every  period  of  the  world  has  a  dominant  feeling  for  the  dangers 
and  struggles  that  belong  to  itself,  and  thus  is  very  much  inclined  to 
regard  itself  as  something  exceptional  in  the  course  of  nature.  But  I 
will  not  deny  my  conviction  that  any  one  who  abstractedly  regards 
this  our  present  time  must  perceive  that  in  this  deep  calm  a  crisis  of 
the  moral  history  of  European  humanity  is  preparing  itself.’  (P.  142.) 

The  future  of  Germany  forms  a  considerable  topic  in  these 
discussions ; — 

*  It  is  a  special  blessing  of  God  that  the  honour,  the  dignity,  the 
prosperity  of  our  great  Fatherland  is  not  swallowed  up  by  religious 
and  political  partisanship.  In  this  conviction  now,  more  than  at  any 
other  period,  can  we  all  come  together,  —  the  Legitimist,  the  Aristo¬ 
crat,  the  Liberal,  the  Radical,  the  Communist,  the  Catholic,  the 
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Lutheran,  the  Moravian,  the  Rationalist,  and  the  Pantheist.  This  is 
in  truth  the  neutral  ground,  this  the  common  foundation,  on  which 
still  something  can  be  raised  in  which  all  can  agree.’ 

And  who  is  to  be  the  builder  ? 

‘  Who  but  the  German  Confederation,  the  rightful  and  bounden 
representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Nation  ?  And  here  I  say 
with  some  sorrow  that  hitherto  it  has  remained  far  behind  this  voca¬ 
tion.'  (Pp.  119,  120.) 

He  had  written  that,  however  great  might  be  the  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  this  task,  it  must  not  the  less  be  undertaken. 

‘  Do  not  these  men  know  that  in  the  higher  interests  nothing  is 
worth  thinking  of  that  is  not  difficult  ?  When  I  hear  this  excuse  so 
glibly  flowing  from  the  mouths  of  reasonable  men,  I  understand  what 
Gotiie  long  ago  thought  so  astonishing,  that  men  leave  undone  not 
only  all  that  is  impossible,  but  also  so  many  things  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable.’  (P.  184.) 

The  conservation  of  all  existing  rights,  into  Avhatever  new 
form  the  Confederation  might  fall,  is  ever  insisted  on  in  these 
Dialogues,  and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  political  principles 
on  which  the  author’s  political  system  rests.  He  attaches 
to  the  word  ‘  Rights  ’  a  meaning  even  more  extended  than  that 
which  Mr.  Bentham  and  his  followers  have  so  earnestly  contro¬ 
verted.  His  theory  was  most  distinctly  formalised  by  Haller 
(a  Swiss  jurisconsult,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  whose  conversion  to  philosophical  Catholicism  created  much 
interest  at  the  time),  who  deduces  all  society  from  the  original 
acquisition  of  all  means  of  power,  especially  the  land,  by  the 
strongest  and  therefore  the  best  men,  —  who  thus  obtained  the 
indefeasible  ‘  right’  to  transmit  the  same  to  their  descendants. 
In  the  same  way,  all  classes  of  society,  except  the  lowest,  origi¬ 
nate  in  some  primary  acquisition  of  property,  and  in  some  free¬ 
dom  from  the  original  obligation;  and  this  it  is  their  ‘right’  to 
maintain.  To  those  who  feel  the  weight  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Rights  and  Right,  as  between  Liberties  and  Liberty,  the 
question  will  inevitably  suggest  itself.  Why  fix  any  arbitrary 
period  at  which  these  acquisitions  become  ‘rights?’  Why  am 
not  I  to  acquire  what  power  I  can,  which,  according  to  your 
own  showing,  will  become  a  ‘  right  ’  for  my  posterity  ?  In 
truth,  we  cannot  see  what  practical  advantage  this  view  brings 
to  the  discussions  and  difficulties  of  our  own  time.  The  peace 
and  progress  of  society  will  be  surely  better  preserved  by  the 
mutual  concessions  of  these  ‘rights,’  supposing  them  to  exist, 
than  by  their  obstinate  maintenance ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  cause  revolutions  are  exactly  those  which  bring  the 
opposing  and  contradictory  ‘rights’  into  collision.  ' 
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Apart  from  these  notions,  somewhat  pedantically  applied, 
the  spirit  of  Radowitz's  book  is  wise  and  generous :  you  see  in 
it,  not  perhaps  a  statesman,  but  a  man  who  would  easily  grow 
into  one  of  the  greatest;  and  his  experience  at  Frankfurt  was 
evidently  not  lost  upon  him.  He  was  received  there  with  little 
good-will  from  any  party,  and  much  unjust  prejudice.  The 
young  poet  of  Bohemia,  Alfred  Meissner,  (‘  the  blood-red  dove,’ 
as  the  reactionists  called  him,  from  his  supposed  combination  of 
sentimentalism  and  terrorism,)  in  his  ‘  Pictures  from  Frank- 
‘  furt,’  exclaims  — 

‘  How  can  the  man,  all  whose  energies  have  been  devoted  to  Abso¬ 
lutism  now  become  a  supporter  of  the  constitutional  system  ?  When 
Radowitz,  the  friend  of  L^uis  Philippe,  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
conspired  with  Guizot  and  Mettemich  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  afterwards  tried  to  spur  up  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  to  go  to  war  with  the  French  Republic,  now-a-days 
stands  forward  in  the  constitutional  ranks,  I  only  believe  the  more  in 
his  dark  devices,  and  try  to  trace  them  in  the  furrows  of  his  brow 
and  in  the  deep  lines  of  his  physiognomy.  There  he  sits,  his  head 
characteristic  as  a  head  of  Velasquez ;  he  reminds  one  of  a  military 
monk  ;  his  face  uniformly  pale,  his  grizzled  hair,  his  jaundiced  eyes,  his 
closed  mouth  overshadowed  by  his  black  mustachios,  his  gloomy  look 
ever  fixed  on  the  paper  before  him,  every  trait  in  his  countenance 
full  of  meaning.’ 

Meissner  continues,  ‘he  is  no  orator;’  but  this  must  have 
been  written  very  early  in  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  for, 
before  it  closed,  he  became  recognised  as  ike  orator  of  Germany. 
His  solemn  and  quiet  manner,  his  perfect  dialectic  skill,  his  entire 
self-command, — all  place  him  in  strong  contrast  to  the  speakers 
inspired  by  democratic  energies  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour.  But  this  tone  of  tranquil  authority,  while  it  imposes 
for  the  moment,  leaves  much  irritation  and  wounded  pride  behind 
it ;  and  men  much  more  easily  forgive  the  opposition  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  adverse  passions  than  that  which  presumes  a  higher 
wisdom  and  profounder  thought  May  Prussia  be  speedily  in  a 
position  of  sufficient  independence  to  avail  herself  of  the  services 
of  all  or  any  of  her  statesmen  without  foreign  dictation;  and 
may  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  encounter  only  brace  this 
virtuous  and  accomplished  man  to  further  efforts,  looking  to 
the  battle,  not  to  the  victory,  for  the  satisfaction  of  what  is 
highest  in  the  life  of  man. 

In  our  comment  upon  the  arming  of  Prussia  we  have  miunly 
kept  in  mind  the  rescue  of  that  country  from  dishonour  by  an 
act  of  political  courage  supported  by  the  nation.  The  ulterior 
consequences  on  the  German  and  Constitutional  questions  can¬ 
not  be  predicated  with  equal  satisfaction.  The  surrender  of 
Hesse  is  a  poor  preface  to  a  new  Prussian  policy.  There  is  not 
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one  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  who  Jwould  deny  the  personal 
unworthiness  of  the  Elector  or  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the 
Hessian  parliament;  but  the  discomfiture  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  who  have  remained,  above  aU  things,  faithful 
to  their  constitution  and  their  country,  is  regarded  as  a  good 
example,  and  the  disenchantment  of  the  hopes  that  identified 
the  influence  of  Prussia  with  the  support  of  free  institutions  is 
an  exceeding  triumph  to  absolutism  throughout  Europe.  The 
abandonment  of  Hesse  is  to  Prussia  what  the  siege  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Rome  has  been  to  France ;  and  we,  who  prefer  counter¬ 
action  by  means  of  good  influences  to  the  inevitable  revolution 
which  sweeps  away  the  evil,  heartily  regret  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Even  as  regards  Prussian  influence  at  Dresden,  Baron 
von  Manteuffel  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  phantom  of  the  old 
Diet  looming  over  the  Free  Conferences  themselves,  and  ever 
becoming  the  more  distinct  as  Prussia  presents  a  less  formidable 
front  to  her  rival.  The  Conference  may,  indeed,  take  the  form 
of  a  Conspiracy,  either  of  Prussia  and  Austria  against  the  rest 
of  Germany,  or  of  the  Princes  against  the  peoples.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  that  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  powerful 
tendency  towards  a  German  dualism,  favoured  in  many  points 
by  material  interests,  national  character,  manners,  and  religion. 
The  dynastic  independence  of  the  four  Kings,  especially  Hanover 
(where  the  parliamentary  education  of  the  sovereign  has,  on  the 
whole,  advantageously  balanced  an  arbitrary  temper,  and  won 
him  a  reputation  at  once  of  firmness  in  resistance  and  good  faith  in 
concession),  the  Protestantism  of  Northern  Bavaria,  and  the  criti¬ 
cal  position  of  Baden,  have  hitherto  neutralised  this  design,  which, 
however,  may  now  take  a  more  precise  form,  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  Sonderbunds  formed  against  it.  The  other 
danger  remains  imminent,  and,  with  Hesse  before  us,  the  worst 
may  be  feared.  Perchance  the  very  extravagance  of  the  notion 
that  a  Confederation,  including  all  the  non-German  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  thus  disturbing  the  presumed  equilibrium  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  should  be  endowed  with  power  to  repress  the 
liberties  of  individual  States,  at  the  caprice  of  their  rulers,  may 
have  some  weight  even  with  those  who  least  love  the  institutions 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  compels  them  to  accept.  The  lesser 
potentates  may  at  last  come,  in  some  sense,  to  identify  their  own 
independence  with  that  of  their  subjects :  for  a  firmer  or  com¬ 
pleter  tyranny  could  not  exist  than  that  which  would  enable  the 
Ban  of  Croatia  to  terrorise  Hamburgh,  or  Gorgey  to  re-purchase 
imperial  favour  by  establishing  order  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
We  may,  therefore,  owe  to  the  pretensions  of  Austria  those  limi¬ 
tations  of  power,  whieh  are,  alas !  all  we  have  even  to  hope  for 
now,  in  the  constitution  of  that  Federal  Unity  of  Germany  to 
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which  we  once  looked  for  the  attainment  of  so  much  good  to 
mankind.  We  can  at  present  hardly  desire  to  see  the  form  of  a 
popular  representation  established,  which,  if  the  whole  of  Aus¬ 
tria  is  included  in  the  Bund,  would  be  fatal  to  the  future  inte¬ 
grity  of  Germany,  and,  in  any  case,  illusory  and  unreal.  Bather 
let  this  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  the  political  fabric  await 
a  happier  epoch,  —  when  the  governments  may  have  regained 
the  confidence,  or  at  least  the  good-will,  they  have  now  wholly 
lost,  —  when  it  shall  have  become  truly  felt  and  understood, 
that  the  political  faculties,  without  which  the  nature  of  man 
is  incomplete,  cannot  be  developed  and  directed,  except  by  the 
exercise  and  experience,  and  even  the  catastrophes,  of  Fre^om, 
and  that  loyal  devotion,  and  patriotic  sensibility,  and  official 
honesty,  and  intellectual  culture,  and  domestic  worth,  may  all 
fall  to  confer  the  sobriety  and  self-controul  which  combine 
individual  elevation  with  social  progress  and  assimilate  public 
to  private  virtue. 


Art.  IX.  —  1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

2.  Reports  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im¬ 
provement  Society  of  Ireland. 

3.  Returns  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  Ireland  for  the  Years 
1847-8-9. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Growth  of  Flax 
in  Ireland. 

5.  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Reports  from  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 

6.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1849. 

7.  The  English  Settler's  Guide  to  Ireland.  Dublin ;  1850. 

8.  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland.  By  JONATHAX  PiM. 
Dublin:  1850. 

9.  The  Castle  and  the  Country.  By  D.  Owen-Maddex,  Esq. 
Dublin:  1850. 

'1E7' E  question  if  there  is  any  period  in  the  annals  of  Ireland 
^  "  more  deserving  of  having  its  occurrences  and  transactions 
closely  studied,  or  its  history  carefully  written,  than  the  four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  summer  of  1846.  The 
interval  is  crowded  with  exciting  and  instructive  events ;  it  has 
been  equally  remarkable  for  great  disorders  and  for  great  im- 
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proveraents.  It  has  witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  old  systenas, 
the  wreck  or  the  consternation  of  naany  interests,  a  conflict  of 
passions,  a  war  of  principles,  an  uproar,  an  alarm,  a  distress  and 
confusion,  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  even  in  a  country 
where  distress  and  confusion  were  the  normal  condition  of 
society.  It  has  been  a  period  of  arrant  follies,  serious  disturb¬ 
ances,  intense  public  siiflerings,  and  momentous  political  and 
social  changes.  If,  upon  the  one  hand,  those  years  have  been 
mournfully  distinguished  by  some  of  the  sorest  visitations  of 
Providence,  on  the  other  they  have  been  happily  illustrated  by 
many  auspicious  events,  by  new  laws  inferior  to  none  on  the 
statute-book  in  the  importance  of  their  objects ;  by  new  institu¬ 
tions  extending  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  civilisation ;  and 
by  numerous  administrative  measures,  eminent  for  their  wise  fore¬ 
cast  and  skilful  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

This,  then,  is  the  period  on  which  we  invite  our  readers  to 
look  back,  entreating  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  calmly  to  examine  with  us  what  has  been  doing  during 
these  few  pregnant  years,  in  some  quarters  to  promote  her 
interests,  in  others  to  retard  them.  The  subject  is  one  in  which 
we  have  more  than  a  mere  historical  interest,  and  the  retro¬ 
spect  will  reward  our  trouble.  We  shall  see  upon  what  princi¬ 
ples,  in  what  spirit,  through  what  difficulties,  with  what  aids 
and  encouragements,  or  in  the  face  of  what  opposition,  Irish 
affairs  have  been  administered:  we  shall  see,  moreover,  what 
changes  have  taken  place,  or  are  in  progress,  whether  the  results 
of  laws  or  institutions,  acts  of  government,  or  efforts  of  indi¬ 
viduals;  and  finally,  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those 
changes,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  fair  conclusions  as  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  country.  Thus  we  shall  have  to  contemplate 
Ireland  under  many  aspects,  not  easily  reduced  under  general 
heads,  but  principally  the  relief  of  distress,  the  development  of 
industry,  the  control  of  turbulence,  and  the  general  progress  of 
civilisation. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  intimate  that  our  views  are 
not  likely  to  minister  to  the  spirit  of  discontent,  or  to  encourage 
unmanly  repinings.  Hopeful  ourselves,  if  we  are  successful  in 
communicating  our  impressions,  we  shall  inspire  hope  in  others. 
There  is  ample  room  in  the  state  of  Ireland  for  further  improve¬ 
ment,  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done  by  the 
reformer ;  but  the  progress  already  made  is  sufficient  to  forbid 
despondency.  Where  there  is  still  a  struggle,  the  fight  is  in¬ 
clining  to  the  side  which  the  good  and  wdse  must  wish  to  see 
victorious;  where  there  is  still  confusion,  the  germs  of  order  are 
visible  in  it;  where  the  clouds  still  linger,  and  the  gloom  is 
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thickest  over  the  prospect,  we  misunderstand  the  tokens  in  the 
sky,  if  they  are  not  broad  and  palpable  streaks  of  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  go  so  far  back  as  the 
administration  of  the  lamented  Earl  of  Bessborough.  The 
leading  facts  and  transactions  of  that  short  government  have 
already  been  discussed  by  us  so  much  at  len^h,  that  we  shall 
return  to  them  no  further  than  may  be  required  by  their 
intimate  connexion  with  subsequent  events.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  succeeded  Lord  Bessborough  in  the  government  of 
Ireland  on  the  26th  of  May,  1847.  Not  in  the  smoothest 
times  the  most  enviable  employment  under  the  crown,  perhaps 
it  was  never  a  more  uninviting  post  than  at  that  particular 
juncture.  The  severe  distress  of  the  poor,  the  embarrassments 
and  discontents  of  all  classes,  the  prevalence  of  wild  projects 
and  insane  expectations,  the  shameful  apathy  of  some,  the 
unfortunate  activity  of  others,  —  all  these,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  tended  to  make  the  duties  of  government  un¬ 
usually  burthensome,  and  its  responsibilities  enormous.  There 
was  enough  to  task  the  energies,  if  not  to  daunt  the  courage,  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  intrepid  minister.  In  fact,  beyond  the 
temporary  lull  of  political  agitation,  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
the  manifest  indecency  of  persisting  in  seditious  demonstrations 
in  the  presence  of  pestilence  and  famine,  there  was  scarcely  a 
feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  to  cheer  the  servants  of  the 
public  in  that  threatening  hour. 

But,  prevalent  as  dissensions  were  at  the  outset  of  the 
administration,  it  was  pretty  generally  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  cabinet  made  a  wise  choice  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  services  in  so  critical  a  posture  of 
affairs.  His  acqumntance  with  Ireland,  acquired  by  a  previous 
residence  there,  of  some  duration,  in  an  official  capacity,  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  from  the  class  of  viceroys  who  have  first  to 
study  the  country,  and  then  to  govern  it, — but  whose  govern¬ 
ments  usually  terminate  before  their  studies  are  much  ad¬ 
vanced.  Of  his  capacity  for  the  highest  departments  of  public 
business,  not  only  his  reputation  as  minister  in  Spain,  but 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  administered  the  oflBce  of  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  a  sufficient  pledge.  In 
fact,  there  was  nowhere  any  unfavourable  feeling  towards 
him,  unless,  perhaps,  among  those  malcontent  landlords,  who, 
dreaming  of  restored  protection,  would  have  more  cordially 
welcom^  a  less  resolute  advocate  of  Free  Trade.  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Clarendon’s  inflexible  devotion  to  that  cause 
was  one  of  his  most  prominent  qualifications  for  his  new  post. 
It  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  period,  that  it  required. 
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in  the  head  of  the  Irish  executive,  a  large  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  commerce.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  critical.  The  public  subsistence  depended  upon  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  those  principles ;  the  slightest  wavering 
upon  the  questions  of  trade,  which  then  agitated  the  public 
mind,  would  have  been  productive  of  frightful  evils.  Upon 
this  point,  indeed,  arose  the  first  pressure  on  the  Clarendon 
administration.  All  sorts  of  frantic  projects,  the  suggestions  of 
ignorant  philanthropy,  were  afloat.  By  some,  the  Government 
were  importuned  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  food.  Others 
(for  exam[>le,  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
county  of  Mayo,)  went  the  length  of  requiring  the  Government 
to  work  a  downright  miracle,  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  secure  ‘  an  immediate,  constant,  and  cheap  supply 
*  of  food,  during  the  impending  famine ;  ’  such  a  happy  condition 
of  things,  as  the  county  of  Mayo  never  enjoyed  in  years  of  the 
greatest  affluence  and  plenty.  Many  other  delusions  were 
abroad:  some,  the  amiable  errors  of  minds  overpowered  and 
bewildered  by  the  sad  spectacles  of  destitution  that  surrounded 
them ;  others,  more  the  offspring  of  faction  than  of  charity, 
propounded  for  the  express  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  impotent  conclu¬ 
sion,  if,  through  infirmity  of  purpose,  through  any  false  humanity, 
or  more  unworthy  weakness,  the  principles  of  commercial  liberty, 
which  had  so  lately  triumphed,  and  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
owed  their  success  to  a  timely  perception  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
of  the  evils  that  brooded  over  Ireland,  had  been  abandoned, 
or  even  swerved  from  for  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
difflculties,  with  a  view  to  which  their  urgent  necessity  had  been 
proclaimed.  There  was  no  such  blunder  committed,  no  such 
danger  incurred.  The  Government  stood  firm,  and  the  results 
justified  their  constancy  in  a  manner  the  most  remarkable. 

‘  They  have  denounced  the  Government,’  observed  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  in  reply  to  an  excellent  address  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ‘  for  not  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  commerce ;  but  I  affirm,  as  you  do,  that  in  nothing 
was  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  better 
exhibited  than  by  confidently  relying  npon  sound  principles  through 
a  period  of  panic,  and  against  the  importunities  of  clamour ;  for  the 
result  was,  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  between  three 
and  four  million  quarters  of  corn  were  imported  into  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Irish  market  was  freer,  cheaper,  and  better  supplied  than 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe  where  distress  prevailed,  and  where 
those  measures  of  interference  and  restriction  had  been  unwisely 
adopted  which  were  successfully  resisted  here.  It  is  for  those  who 
denounce  the  Government  with  having  aggravated  the  sufferings  of 
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the  people,  to  prove  by  what  means,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
government  or  people,  these  sufferings  could  have  been  more  effectually 
alleviated.’ 

The  general  election  took  place  in  the  month  of  August, 
1847.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  Ireland,  always  prone 
to  depend  upon  legislative  remedies  more  than  upon  her  own 
resources  and  exertions,  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  the  most 
devout  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of  parliaments,  would  have 
taken  extraordinary  pains  in  the  selection  of  her  representatives. 
But  the  expectation  was  not  answered.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  men  returned  at  that  crisis  were  not  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  judgment  and  practical  ability  which  its  compli¬ 
cated  difficulties  required.  So  impatient,  however,  were  the 
newly-returned  knights  and  burgesses  to  display  their  legislative 
talents,  that,  although  Parliament  was  to  assemble  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  they  could  not  wait  for  its  meeting;  but,  constituting 
themselves  a  Council  of  Public  Distress  and  Safety,  they  opened 
a  little  preparatory  senate  at  the  Rotundo,  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  pompously  proclaimed,  of  *  forcing  the  case  of  Ireland  upon 
‘  the  Government.’  At  the  same  moment  three  other  deli¬ 
berative  bodies  were  convened  in  Dublin  with  nearly  the  same 
considerate  object ;  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  going  astray  for  want  of  suggestion  and  advice.  This 
was  no  season  for  mirth,  or  it  might  have  made  the  public  merry 
to  see  four  political  associations,  out  of  which  collectively 
you  could  not  have  picked  four  men  who  had  ever  rendered 
the  country  the  shadow  of  a  service,  called  together  to  urge 
the  duty  of  action  on  the  most  strenuous  and  industrious  Go¬ 
vernment  that  Ireland  ever  saw.  At  a  period  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  embarrassment,  no  man  need  have  blushed  to  own  him¬ 
self  unable  to  advise  the  public ;  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
pretence  to  superior  knowledge  and  practical  talent,  where  all 
was  wild  talk  and  driftless  debating,  was  never  more  ridiculous. 
The  only  rational  step  taken  at  that  juncture  by  an  Irishman  of 
any  note  in  the  political  world  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Steele, 
.who  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life  and 
*  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  submarine  operations.’ 
Mr.  Steele  had  held  for  several  years  the  place  of  Head  Paci¬ 
ficator  in  Mr.  O’Connell’s  staff*.  He  was  a  formidable  personage 
to  encounter,  whether  wielding  a  shillelagh  or  flourishing  the 
olive-branch  ;  but  his  truculent  features  belied  his  nature,  for  he 
was  an  amiable  gentleman,  of  intellectual  and  even  scientific 
tastes.  To  the  improvement  of  the  diving-bell  he  dedicated  the 
hours  he  had  to  spare  from  fiercer  pursuits,  and  he  divided  his 
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eccentric  enthusiasm  in  equal  shares  between  the  *  majestic 
‘  Newton  ’  and  the  ‘  gorgeous  O’Connell.’ 

The  Government  fortunately  had  a  drift,  a  purpose,  an  idea. 
When  the  minds  of  all  were  fixed  upon  temporary  remedies,  and 
their  hopes  limited  to  present  assistance, — when  the  most  un¬ 
reasonable  expectations  were  entertained  by  ignorance  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  faction,  —  when  all  were  depending  upon  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  abusing  it;  exacting  everything  from  it,  yet 
throwing  every  obstruction  in  its  way,  it  happened  most  fortu¬ 
nately  that  power  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  the  steadi¬ 
ness  to  consider  the  future  while  dealing  with  the  present,  the 
prudence  to  make  measures  of  immediate  relief  consistent  with 
prospective  improvement ;  to  distinguish  between  what  extrava¬ 
gance  demanded  and  what  humanity  required ;  who  knew  how 
far  the  power  of  governments  reaches,  and  where  it  stops ;  and, 
though  prepared  to  make  every  exertion  within  the  sphere  of  the 
practicable  and  safe,  were  at  the  same  time  determined  to  yield 
nothing  to  clamour,  but  to  achieve  their  purpose  and  carry  out 
their  idea,  pushing  aside  all  the  obstacles  and  throwing  down 
the  barricades  that  folly,  crime,  faction,  and  sedition  were  every¬ 
where  raising  to  obstruct  their  policy. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  grasped  several  fundamental 
truths,  which  in  Ireland  men  were  particularly  apt  to  overlook, 
but  which  it  was  then  of  infinite  moment  to  understand  and 
apply  to  practice.  Among  other  principles  firmly  laid  hold  of, 
was  the  complex  nature  of  the  Irish  difficulty; — that  the  case 
of  Ireland  was  not  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  what  are  vulgarly 
Cidled  strokes  of  statesmanship,  comprehensive  measures,  or 
panaceas ;  but  that  it  was  a  complication  of  evils  and  abuses  of 
many  origins,  dates,  and  characters,  requiring  a  corresponding 
complication  of  remedies  and  corrections  in  detail ;  that  although 
occasionally  there  might  be  room  for  some  more  imposing  reform, 
yet  that  in  general  all  great  and  permanent  amelioration  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  aggregate  of  many  improvements,  from  a 
combination  of  numerous  modes  of  cure,  against  a  combination 
of  numerous  symptoms  of  disorder. 

*  £t  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimus  artes, 

Mille  niali  species,  mille  salutis  erunt’ 

It  followed  from  this  view  that  improvement  must  proceed 
from  many  quarters,  that  it  was  not  to  be  looked  for  exclusively 
from  laws,  or  from  administration,  or  from  private  efforts ;  but 
that  there  was  something  to  be  done  by  all  authorities,  stations, 
and  influences,  by  each  in  its  own  province,  or  by  all  combined. 
It  was  not  denied  that  there  were  desirable  effects  which  legis- 
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lation  only  could  produce ;  nor  was  it  questioned  that  there  was 
considerable  scope  for  benefiting  the  country  by  administrative 
measures ;  but  the  Government  w’as  at  issue  with  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  on  the  degree  to  which  public  improvement 
depended  upon  laws  or  ministers.  Government  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  that,  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland,  much  the  greater  part  not  only  justly  but  necessarily 
devolved  upon  the  people  of  the  country  themselves.  Irishmen 
almost  of  all  classes  continued  true  to  their  favourite  tenet,  that 
little  or  nothing  depended  upon  their  own  efforts,  almost  every¬ 
thing  upon  the  Legislature  or  the  Castle. 

Lord  Clarendon  seems  to  have  commenced  his  arduous 
undertaking  profoundly  impressed  with  the  truths  contained  in 
some  of  those  poignant  queries,  which  the  great  and  good 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  long  ago  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  his 
countrymen.  Among  many  others,  Berkeley  propounded  the 
following  questions :  ‘  Whether  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  the 

*  Carter  ever  suited  any  nation  like  this  of  Ireland? — Whether 

*  we  may  not  with  better  grace  sit  down  and  complain  when 
.*  we  have  done  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  help  ourselves? — 

‘  Whether  there  be  any  country  in  Christendom  more  capable  of 
‘  improvement  than  Ireland  ? — Whether  we  are  not  as  far  before 
‘  other  nations  with  respect  •  to  natural  advantages  as  we  are 

*  behind  them  in  arts  and  industry?  —  What  should  hinder  us 

*  from  exerting  ourselves,  using  our  hands  and  brains,  doing 

*  something  or  other,  man,  woman,  and  child,  like  the  other 

*  inhabitants  of  God’s  earth  ?  ’ 

Scattered  abroad  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  saving 
truths  contained  in  these  inimitable  strokes  of  satire,  levelled 
by  a  wise  patriot  at  the  besetting  sins  or  infirmities  of  his 
countrymen,  are  only  now  quickening  into  life  and  promising 
to  fructify.  They  seem  the  most  obvious  of  principles,  drawn 
from  no  deep  or  occult  philosophy,  but  picked  up  from  the 
surface,  among  the  commonest  maxims  of  prudence ;  yet  it  has 
.taken  more  than  a  century  to  place  them  iu  the  ranks  of  prac¬ 
tical  opinions,  and  no  less  a  c^amity  than  a  famine,  as  severe 
as  any  recorded  in  history,  to  fasten  them  on  the  public  under¬ 
standing.  These  truths,  still  sounding  in  the  Irish  car  like 
some  great  discoveries  in  political  science,  are  among  the 
^ainest,  homeliest,  and  most  ancient  principles  in  the  world. 
The  greatness  of  ancient  Rome  herself,  identified  as  her  name 
is  with  military  prowess  and  glory,  is  ascribed  by  one  of  her 
greatest  men  to  her  industry  at  home  more  than  to  her  arms 
abroad.  *  Nolite  existumare,’  said  Cato  of  Utica  in  the  speecli 
.attributed  to  him  by  Sallust  on  the  fate  of  Lentulus  and  his 
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accomplices ;  ‘  majores  nostros  armis  rempublicam  ex  parvi 

*  magnam  fecisse.  Si  ita  res  esset,  multo  pulcherrimam  earn 

*  nos  haberemus ;  quippe  sociorum  atque  civium,  praeterea 

*  armorum  atque  equorum,  major  nobis  copia  quam  illis ;  sed 

*  alia  fuere,  quae  illos  magnos  fecere,  quae  nobis  nulla  sunt ; 

*  industria  domi,’  &c.  The  orator  places  industry  in  the  front 
of  the  array  of  virtues  to  which  he  ascribes  the  greatness  of 
the  commonwealth.  Industry,  of  course,  in  the  language  of 
political  philosophy,  comprehends  every  form  of  exertion;  the 
exercise  of  the  sinews  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  sustained 
efforts  of  all  classes  of  society, — of  the  men  who  govern  no  less 
than  of  those  who  are  governed.  ‘  Does  any  country,’  says 
Barrow,  *  flourish  in  wealth,  in  grandeur,  in  prosperity  ?  It 

*  must  be  imputed  to  industry ;  to  the  industry  of  its  governors 

*  settling  good  order,  to  the  industry  of  its  people  following 

*  profitable  occupations.’ 

Kecommendations  of  industry  would  come,  indeed,  with  an 
ill  grace  from  an  administration  not  itself  distinguished  by  the 
utmost  activity  and  devotion  to  the  public  interests ;  but  the 
government  of  Lord  Clarendon  eminently  possessed  this  title  to 
give  advice.  We  might  leave  what  may  be  termed  his  indus¬ 
trial  policy  to  be  expounded  by  his  measures ;  but  the  words  of 
an  able'man  in  high  office  and  authority  are  themselves  mea¬ 
sures  ;  and  as  such  it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  point,  to  sliow, 
by  one  or  two  examples,  in  what  strain  of  mingled  encourage¬ 
ment  and  remonstrance  the  Lord-lieutenant  spoke  to  the 
country. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  viceregal  form  of  government, 
arising  out  of  the  dubious  position  of  the  viceroy,  half  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  crown,  half  its  servant,  is  the  system  of 
addressing  him  on  his  accession  to  office,  and  on  important 
occasions  during  his  administration.  This  system  has  some 
advantages  mix^  with  the  obvious  objections  to  it.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  either  of 
annoying  the  Government  under  pretence  of  advising,  or  of 
embarrassing  it  by  extorting  admissions  of  principles  or  de¬ 
clarations  of  intentions ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  its  uses 
as  a  mode  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  influential  public  bodies, 
and  of  affording  the  Chief  Governor  opportunities  of  enunciating 
truths  which  he  may  be  anxious  to  disseminate  through  the 
community.  Holding  the  doctrine,  that  in  general  it  is  the 
province  of  Government  to  act  rather  than  speak,  and  that 
good  measures  and  good  appointments  afe  the  fittest  and  most 
eloquent  expositors  of  ministerial  policy,  we  are  still  of  opinion 
that  there  are  exceptional  times,  when  the  directors  of  public 
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affairs  may  appeal  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  under¬ 
standing  or  the  public  feeling,  through  the  medium  of  answers 
to  deputations  or  other  similar  modes  of  delivering  their 
sentiments. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  was  one  of  the  earliest  public 
bodies  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  and  ofter  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  They  took  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  that  ‘  the  social  state  of  Ireland  did  not  exhibit  at  that 

*  moment  any  very  pleasing  features ; '  that  ‘  the  country  pos- 

*  scssed  a  genial  climate,  and  a  soil  teeming  with  fertility  ;  ’  that 
there  had  *  recently  been  a  wide-spread  famine ;  ’  with  other 
pieces  of  geographical  and  statistical  information,  which  it  must 
have  been  satisfactory  to  his  Excellency  to  receive  under  the 
corporate  seal.  When  they  came  to  offer  their  practical  sug¬ 
gestions,  it  appeared  that  they  looked  to  the  Legislature  or  the 
Castle  for  everything,  to  the  exertions  of  Ireland  herself  for 
nothing;  and  it  was  further  observable  that  this  body,  which 
demanded  and  expected  all  things,  possible  and  impossible,  from 
Government,  entirely  overlook^  what  Government  had  done 
for  them  already,  and  were  utterly  thankless  for  it.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant,  in  his  reply,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
pressing  on  the  public  some  important  truths. 

*  Differ  though  we  may  as  to  the  means,  we  have  the  same  end 
in  view;  to  promote  the  improvement  and  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
must  be  our  common  purpose.  You  may  possibly  consider  that  this 
important  object  can  alone  be  secured  by  the  aid  of  Government  and 
of  laws ;  while  my  belief,  founded  on  experience  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is,  that  th’e  less  a  government  or  a  legislature  interferes 
beyond  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  securing  of  perfect  freedom, 
the  better  for  the  community ;  because  the  result  of  legislative  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  has,  in  most  cases,  been  to  put 
a  check  upon  enterprise,  to  destroy  self-reliance,  and  to  misdirect 
capital  and  industry;  and  among  the  best  laws  of  recent  days  are 
those  which  have  annulled  the  legislation  of  former  times.  To  bad 
laws,  most  of  them  happily  repealed,  many  of  the  evils  of  this  country 
are  doubtless  attributable;  but  towards  bringing  about  a  state  of 
things  now  most  to  be  desired  for  Ireland,  neither  laws  nor  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Government  are  indispensable.  They  may 
indirectly  assist,  but  they  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  alone  be  relied 
on.’ 


Still  more  pointedly,  in  a  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the 
Homan  Catholic  Hierarchy,  did  the  Lord-lieutenant  contrast 
the  gross  neglect  of  the  most  pressing  and  obvious  public  duties 
by  many  individuals  of  all  classes,  with  the  flippant  claims  of 
the  same  parties  for  assistance  from  the  public  resources. 
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*  Considering  that  the  prospects  of  the  winter  were  alarming,  and 
foreseeing  that  scarcity  would  exist,  and  the  means  of  procuring  food 
would  be  insufficient ;  1  have  endeavoured,  through  every  channel, 
private  as  well  as  official,  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  preparations  that  were  making  to  meet 
the  crisis  ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  state,  that  although  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  the  landowners  and  the  farmers  are  strenuously  and  with 
manly  courage  exerting  themselves,  and  proving  that  they  are  fully 
alive,  not  to  their  own  interests  alone,  but  to  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  those  around  them,  yet  that  their  conduct  is  painfully  contrasted 
with  that  of  others,  where  no  such  sense  of  obligation  appears  to 
exist ;  and  with  entire  confidence  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  your 
Lordships,  whether  landowners,  who  have  contributed  little  or  nothing 
towards  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  afford^  by  the  legislature  for  improving  their  estates — 
whether  persons  in  easy  circumstances  who  resist  the  payment  of 
rates — whether  those  who  refused  last  season  to  cultivate  their  land, 
unmindful  of  the  will  of  their  Creator,  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
man  shall  live, — whether  people  not  really  in  distress,  who  promote 
tumultuous  assemblages  in  the  vain  hope  of  intimidating  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resume  the  public  works,  which  led  to  so  much  demoralisation, 

I  will  ask  whether  such  men,  who  will  make  neither  sacrifice  nor 
exertion  themselves,  are  in  a  condition  to  insist  that  duties  which 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  society  impose  upon  them 
should  be  performed  by  others  ?  or  rather  that  the  means  for  this 
should  be  exacted  by  the  Government  from  classes  all  struggling 
with  difficulties,  and  at  a  moment  when,  in  England,  trade  and  credit 
are  disastrously  low,  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  being  throw'n  out  of  employment,  and  being  as  destitute  of 
the  means  of  existence  as  the  poorest  peasant  in  Ireland  ?’ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  replies  and  remonstrances 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  occasions  that  presented  themselves 
were  many,  and  it  is  obvious  what  weight  sentiments  of  the 
kind  must  have  had  with  the  reasonable  portion  of  the  public, 
delivered  as  they  were  with  all  the  authority  of  station,  the 
force  of  truth,  and  the  freedom  and  fidelity  of  friendship.  But 
no  sooner  were  the  words  self-reliance  and  industry  pronounced, 
than  uprose  a  clamour,  such  as  the  world  never  heard  before, 
from  all  who  preferred  compliunts  to  exertions,  and  living  on 
the  alms  of  the  Treasury  to  living  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands  or  the  labour  of  their  own  brains.  It  was  as  if  you  had 
gone  into  the  streets  of  Aylesbury  to  propose  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  or  into  the  diocese  of  Exeter  to  preach  charity 
and  peace.  From  hall  to  hovel,  from  Castle  Rackrent  on  the 
verge  of  insolvency  to  Conacre  Cottage  on  the  brink  of  desti¬ 
tution,  the  cry  was  propagated  that  the  people  were  famishing, 
and  that  the  Lord-Ueutenant  proposed  to  feed  them  with 
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industrial  speculations  and  moral  lectures.  Nevertheless,  not 
only  was  it  a  proper  season  for  inculcating* such  lessons  on  the 
Irish  mind,  but  it  was  eminently  for  several  reasons  the  precise 
moment  for  pressing  them.  There  was  not  merely  the  common¬ 
place  consideration,  too  obvious  to  be  stated,  that  the  greater  the 
difficulties  of  an  individual  or  a  community,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  but  there  was  the  last  and  conclusive 
argument  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  placed  so  forcibly  before 
the  Catholic  Prelates, — the  prevalence  of  serious  embarrassments 
through  the  empire  generally,  so  serious  as  to  make  it  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Exchequer  to  continue  its  recent  munificent 
scale  of  relief  to  the  particular  distress  of  Ireland.  The  subject, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  one  of  secondary  importance ;  it  pressed 
itself  foremost ;  the  difficulties  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
increased  tenfold  the  obligation  upon  Irishmen  to  work  for 
themselves.  In  short,  Ireland  must  lean  upon  Ireland,  as 
England  was  now  too  weak  herself  to  bear  the  weight  of  alL 
So  far  the  argument  addressed  itself  to  the  plainest  interests  of 
the  country,  and  could  neither  be  mystified  nor  misunderstood. 
In  the  eyes  of  Government,  the  importance  of  improving  and 
exalting  the  condition  of  Ireland  allied  itself  naturally  and 
strongly  with  the  duty  of  relieving  its  immediate  necessities. 
They  took  the  proper  breadth  of  view.  They  considered  in 
their  due  connexion,  both  the  pressing  case  of  the  poor,  and 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  people.  To  meet  the  former 
they  were  armed  with  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  provisions  of 
which  they  determined  to  carry  out  in  the  amplest  and  most 
efficient  manner.  To  advance  the  latter  and  greater  object  they 
had  to  consider  how  to  reduce  the  amount  of  poverty  itself,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  those  who  relied  upon  the  public 
resources,  to  lessen  the  aggregate  of  popular  destitution  per¬ 
manently,  while  relieving  it  for  the  time  being.  And  how  w'as 
this  design  of  a  more  politic  and  comprehensive  charity  to  be 
accomplished,  but  by  calling  into  action  every  principle  of  im¬ 
provement  which  the  country  contained ;  by  exciting  and  pro¬ 
pagating  the  hardy  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  in  all  classes ; 
invoking  Parliament  to  remove  those  impediments  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour,  which  were  not 
removeable  except  by  law;  and,  where  not  law  was  wanting, 
but  energy  and  skill, — doing  all  that  possibly  could  be  done  to 
stimulate  the  former  by  cautious  encouragement,  and  impart  the 
latter  by  practical  education  ? 

So  interwoven  is  the  subject  of  the  relief  of  poverty  with  the 
development  of  industry  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  very  material 
in  whirt  order  the  topics  are  oonsidered ;  but  both  must  stand 
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back  for  some  short  time,  while  we  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
social  and  political  disturbances  which  were  interrupting  ail 
peaceful  undertakings.  When  we  have  brought  our  narrati/e 
to  the  satisfactory  point  of  sedition  quelled  and  order  triumphant, 
we  shall  return  to  the  more  agreeable  topics,  which  we  are  now 
quitting,  and  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
secuting  public  improvements  in  Ireland.  1 

Commotions  in  1847-8. — If  we  now  imagine  as  much  faction, 
as  much  uproar,  as  much  obstruction  of  every  kind  as  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  compatible  with  the  march  or  existence  of  a  government, 
we  shall  not  form  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  storm  which 
rose  at  the  close  of  1847,  and  raged  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  ensuing  year.  There  was  an  agitation  with  more  heads  than 
the  monster  in  the  fable  which  typified  sedition :  a  rising  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  a  movement  of  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
and  a  combination  of  both  against  the  law.  The  Government 
had  to  fight,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  battle  of  poverty 
against  property  and  of  property  against  poverty.  There  was 
the  Anti-Poor  Law  movement,  the  Tenant-Right  movement, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  movement, — the  latter  twofold,  a 
senior  and  a  junior  sedition,  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  decide 
which  was  the  most  to  be  detested.  Beside  all  this,  there  was 
a  miscellaneous  and  utterly  driftless  commotion  and  clamour, 
proceeding  from  no  organist  body,  and  pretending  no  definite 
object,  springing  partly  from  the  luxury  of  abusing  and  slan¬ 
dering  Government,  but  chiefly  from  the 

*  Rauca  garrulitas  studiumque  immane  loquendi/ 

in  which  no  country  has  ever  surpassed  Ireland,  since  the  brick¬ 
layers’  quarrel  at  Babel. 

Towards  the  end  of  1847  this  tumultuous  war  raged  with 
the  greatest  violence  against  the  New  Poor  Law.  Not  a 
few  of  the  landlord  cl^  were  prominent  in  the  fray;  and 
leagued  with  turbulent  priests,  deluded  farmers,  boisterous  de- 
magogucs,  and  seditious  newspapers,  formed  combinations  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  which  would  have  made  the  relief 
of  destitution  impossible,  only  for  the  firmness  and  resolution  of 
a  government,  which  was  held  up  at  the  same  time  to  public 
execration,  as  the  persecutors  and  destroyers  of  the  poor.  Boards 
of  guardians  met  only  to  abuse  the  Commissioners  and  r^  at 
the  Government,  to  refuse  rates,  not  to  levy  them ;  obstinately 
and  ostentatiously  to  neglect  their  plainest  official  duties;  and 
where  a  Board  was  dissolved,  upon  evidence  of  the  most  flagrant 
misconduct,  another  outcry  was  raised,  that  a  tyrannical  hatred 
of  popular  institutions  dictated  the  measure ;  that  the  Board  waa 
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put  down,  not  because  it  was  inefficient  or  delinquent,  but 
because  the  Commissioners  desired  to  establish  a  despotic  system 
of  centralisation,  and  were  intolerant  of  every  local  control 
which  interfered  with  their  designs.  Such  were  the  creditable 
employments  of  one  class  of  public  characters. 

Predial  Disturbances.  —  The  poor  themselves  contributed 
largely  to  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis.  Crime,  of  a  particularly 
atrocious  and  sanguinary  character,  had  raised  its  head  early  in 
the  summer  of  1847,  and  had  gone  on  increasing  in  extent  and 
daring,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  demanded  the  most 
urgent  attention  of  the  Executive.  Early  in  the  month  of 
November  the  Lord-lieutenant  issued  a  proclamation  of  warning 
and  advice  to  the  rural  population ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  powers  of  the  law  required  reinforcement.  Not  only 
were  the  most  frightful  assassinations  perpetrated  daily  in  the 
southern  and  south-western  counties,  but  the  plunder  of  arms 
reached  an  alarming  height.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  1053 
robberies  of  arms  were  reported  to  the  constabulary,  being  an 
excess  of  443  of  the  like  offences  beyond  the  preceding  year.* 
To  this  unlawful  arming  of  the  peasantry  the  political  aspect 
of  the  country  gave  a  formidable  importance.  Accordingly, 
upon  the  representation  of  the  Chief  Governor,  the  Cabinet 
determined  to  increase  his  powers,  and  a  recommendation 

•  The  comparison  of  the  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  with 
respect  to  a  few  of  the  most  serious  offences,  will  show  the  extent  to 
'which  the  year  1847  surpassed  the  year  which  preceded  and  that 
which  followed  it  in  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye.  The  extracts  are 
from  the  official  returns  of  crimes  reported  to  the  constabulary 
department. 


j 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Homicides  -  -  - 

170 

212 

171 

Firing  at  the  person 

lo9 

264 

97 

1  Highway  robbery  - 

258 

343 

192 

Robbery  of  arms 

611 

1,053 

237 

j  Appearing  armed  - 

138 

206 

55 

Firing  into  houses  - 

167 

257 

95 

1  Total  -  -  - 

1,503 

2,335 

847 

The  reported  cases  of  cattle-stealing  in  1847  amounted  to  the  vast 
number  of  10,044,  an  excess  of  7,019  over  the  year  1846,  and  of 
3,306  over  the  year  1848.  This  offence  was  a  new  one  in  Ireland,  a 
moral  result  not  so  much  of  the  famine,  as  of  the  demoralising  sys¬ 
tems  of  relief  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  early  period  of  it. 
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to  that  effect  was  introduced  into  the  speech  with  which 
the  Queen  opened  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament. 
The  crime  of  1847  was  not  agrarian  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term;  it  did  not  arise  from  the  old  contention  for  land, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  charms  and  its  value  for  the 
peasantry,  since  their  favourite  crop  betrayed  them.*  The 
speech  from  the  throne  properly  described  the  atrocities  of  the 
period  as  partaking  of  a  general  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  an 
organised  resistance  to  the  rights  of  property.  The  case  made 
by  Sir  George  Grey  for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  was 
an  unanswerable  one :  he  showed  the  enormous  extent  to  Avhich 
crime  prevailed,  explained  its  dangerous  peculiarities,  and  de¬ 
monstrated,  ex  abundantia,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  not 
ajiplied  to  have  his  hands  strengthened  until  he  had  employed 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  energy  the  means  which  the  law 
already  placed  at  his  disposal  The  autumn  had  been  especially 
fertile  in  deeds  of  blood,  and  the  predial  assassin  had  been  no 
respecter  of  persons  or  ranks.  Tenants  and  landlords,  plebeians 
and  patricians,  had  been  slaughtered  with  the  strictest  impar¬ 
tiality,  so  that  the  ordinary  cry  of  ‘  conciliation  before  coercion’ 
altogether  failed;  inasmuch  as  the  very  class  on  whose  part 
conciliatory  measures  were  demanded,  were  themselves  among 
the  victims  of  robbery  and  murder.  This  feature  was  strongly 
observed  upon  both  by  Chief  Justice  Blackbume  and  Chief 
Baron  Pigot,  in  their  addresses  to  the  juries,  during  the 
progress  of  the  special  commission  which  ensued ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  proposed  invigoration  of  the  law  was  resisted  with 
the  utmost  violence  by  the  Rump  of  the  Repeal  Association  and 
its  organs  in  Parliament.  Mr.  John  0‘Connell  was  particularly 
incensed  at  that  malignant  provision  of  the  bill,  by  which  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  constables  were  authorised  to  call  upon  all  males 
between  16  and  60,  (young  Ireland  or  old  Ireland,)  to  join  in 
the  pursuit  of  criminals ;  and  on  refusal  to  obey,  subjected  the 
offender  to  the  penalties  of  misdemeanour.  Dr.  Cantwell,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
measure  by  a  liberal  donation  to  the  Repeal  Association ;  and  the 


•  The  number  of  agrarian  crimes  reported  to  the  constabulary  in 
1S47  was  only  620.  The  number  for  1846  had  been  1303.  In 
1848  and  1849  the  numbers  were  795  and  957  respectively.  The 
great  decrease  in  1847  resulted  undoubtedly  from  the  despair  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  calamity  of  1846.  As  confidence  in  the  potato 
became  partially  restored,  agrarian  crime  appears  to  have  returned 
with  it.  This  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  Ireland  has  probably 
gone  through  the  worst  stage  of  that  old  and  deep-seated  malady. 
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Right  Reverend  John  of  Tuam,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  gave  it  a  still  more  truculent  opposition. 
Parliament,  however,  passed  the  bill,  and  in  the  month  of 
January,  fourteen  proclamations  were  issued  under  it,  ex¬ 
tending  its  protective  provisions  to  as  many  counties,  or  parts 
of  counties.* 

Another  and  contemporaneous  measure  of  vigour  was  the 
special  commission,  already  alluded  to ;  its  results  were  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  except  in  the  additional  evidence  they 
afforded  of  the  frightful  disorganisation  of  parts  of  the  country. 
But  the  law  triumphed  over  anarchy  and  bloodshed ;  the  terror 
which  reigned  among  the  innocent  was  transferred  to  the  guilty ; 
the  measures  of  the  Government  were  justified  by  the  number 
and  atrocity  of  the  offences ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  juries  proved 
that,  at  least  in  such  a  contest  as  this,  there  existed,  in  the 
middle  classes,  a  fund  of  sense  and  courage  upon  which  authority 
might  rely  with  confidence. 

The  Commission  was  of  course  assailed,  with  the  utmost 
violence,  by  all  the  organs  of  sedition ;  but  special  commissions 
now  are  not  what  they  were  in  Ireland  twenty  years  since. 
The  progress  of  time  has  brought  with  it  no  change  more 
remarkable  or  more  salutary  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  public  justice.  The  administration  of 
the  law  in  Ireland  is  no  longer  disgraced  and  paralysed  by 
the  continual  imputation  of  partiality,  an  imputation  which 
was  often  just,  and  always  plausible.  Justice  has  been  rapidly 
advancing  to  that  standard  of  perfection,  felicitously  likened 
to  the  wife  of  Caesar,  not  only  above  reproach,  but  above  sus¬ 
picion.  It  can  no  longer  be  said,  with  a  shadow  of  reason,  that 
there  is  one  measure  for  the  Protestant  and  another  for  the 
Catholic;  and  crime  no  longer  .wears  the  hues  of  patriotism, 
because  justice  is  arrayed  no  more  in  the  colours  of  party. 


*  The  chief  powers  given  by  the  act  were  the  following :  — 

To  proclaim  disturbed  districts. 

To  increase  the  constabnlary  in  such  districts. 

To  apprehend  persons  unlawfully  carrying  arms. 

To  search  suspected  persons. 

To  require  inhabitants  to  give  up  arms  upon  a  certain  day. 

To  issue  warrants  for  the  seizure  of  arms  in  proclaimed  districts. 

To  authorise  magistrates  and  constables  to  call  upon  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of 
offenders. 

To  punish  accessaries  after  the  fact  whether  the  principal  offenders 
have  or  have  not  been  convicted  or  taken. 

To  remove  prisoners  from  prison  to  prison. 
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Look  at  the  composition  of  this  special  commission:  Chief 
Baron  Pigot,  a  Catholic,  and  Chief  Justice  Blackbume,  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  concurrently  administering  the  law;  a  Catholic  At¬ 
torney-General  prosecuting;  not  a  vestige  of  political  or  re¬ 
ligious  exclusiveness  to  be  detected  in  the  smallest  wheel  of  the 
machinery,  from  the  original  report  of  a  crime  at  the  nearest 
police-barrack,  to  the  deck  of  the  convict-ship,  or  the  front  of 
the  county-gaoL  And  this  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  the  day  when  every  office  and  employment  connected 
with  the  Government  and  with  public  justice,  from  the  Viceroy 
in  the  Castle  down  to  the  watchman  snoring  in  the  streets, 
was  considered  the  indefeasible  right  of  orthodoxy  and  orangeism. 

Political  Agitation. — But  though  one  description  of  crime 
was  thus  visited  and  repressed,  another  variety,  more  dangerous 
and  less  easily  controlled,  continued  to  flourish.  The  murderer 
was  executed ;  the  bandit  transported ;  but  the  incendiary  who 
fired  the  public  passions,  the  anarchist  who  laboured  with  tongue 
and  pen  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  not  only  eluded  the 
law,  but  insolently  defied  it.  Written  and  spoken  outrage  in¬ 
creased  apace.  We  shall  be  excused  for  declining  to  quote  the 
truculent  speeches  and  execrable  publications  with  which  the 
Castle  was  libelled,  the  Country  disgraced,  and  the  Empire  as¬ 
tonished.  Small  talents,  bloated  with  the  importance  of  mischief 
and  the  applause  of  ignorance,  became  formidable  instruments 
of  disorder.  The  public  disturbers  had  several  remarkable  ad¬ 
vantages.  From  the  immensity  of  the  prevalent  distress,  they 
derived  the  most  powerful  of  all  engines  of  popular  excitement ; 
in  the  short-comings  necessarily  incident  to  the  most  extensive 
and  diligent  relief,  they  had  a  copious  supply  of  the  most 
inflammatory  and  exasperating  topics ;  while  the  old  system  of 
agitation  placed  a  machinery  at  their  disposal,  capable,  perhaps, 
of  being  improved,  but  no  bad  organisation,  as  it  stood,  for  the 

?urpose8  of  sedition.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  prudent  in  the 
iord-lieutenant  to  felicitate  the  friends  of  order,  as  he  did, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  upon  the  comparative  lull  in 
the  political  atmosphere.  We  can  imagine  the  malignant 
chuckle  with  which  this  must  have  been  received  by  the  host 
of  anarchy,  and  we  can  conceive  their  instantly  resolving  that  his 
Excellency  should  not  long  have  a  state  of  tranquillity  to  brag 
of.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  1848,  a 
tempest  was  howling  round  Dublin  Castle,  more  threatening 
than  that  civil  fortress  had  sustained  for  many  a  year.  The  Poor 
Law,  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  outrage,  and  the  special 
commission,  were  the  principal  points  of  attack.  When  once 
the  flame  was  kindled,  there  was  no  want  of  fuel  to  feed  it ; 
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the  wood  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  served  the  turn 
of  the  firebrands  as  well  as  the  worst  that  could  possibly  have 
been  taken ;  the  crime  and  the  misery  of  the  country  were  not 
better  cards  in  their  hands  than  the  laws  which  were  passed, 
and  the  steps  which  were  taken,  for  the  public  protection  and 
relief.  Things  were  come  to  the  pass  described  by  Tacitus :  — 
^  conflata  magna  invidia,  seu  bene  seu  mule  gesta  premunt.’ 

Beside  the  exciting  topics  of  the  hour,  there  was  also,  of 
course,  the  old  materiel  of  agitation,  the  standard  complaints, 
all  the  more  useful  for  being  partly  fanciful,  partly  incapable  of 
easy  or  speedy  satisfaction,  —  the  dear  historical  reminiscences, 
those  fossil  remains  of  grievances, — how  a  Norman  archer,  in  the 
time  of  the  Planti^enets,  plucked  an  Irish  gallowglass  by  the 
glibbe,  or  how  the  nose  of  a  kerne,  in  some  remote  century, 
was  tweaked  by  a  Saxon  yeoman  ;  all  that  antiquarianism  had 
contributed  to  sedition,  and  the  vivacity  of  young  Ireland  to  the 
dull  disaffection  of  the  parent-stock.  We  doubt  if  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  and  extent  of  the  combination,  which  Lord  Clarendon  had 
to  deal  with  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1848,  has  ever  been 
fully  understood  or  stated.  The  danger  of  the  period  has  been 
incorrectly  estimated,  by  limiting  our  view  to  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  disturbers  of  the  countrj’,  who  were  in  reality  only  the 
edge  of  the  battle,  with  a  solid  mass  of  latent  sympathy, 
criminal  neutrality,  and  virtual  support  and  encouragement,  at 
their  back,  which  gave  them  their  real  weight  and  consequence; 
•while,  being  more  quiescent  and  reserved,  it  not  only  eluded 
justice,  but  in  a  great  measure  escaped  observation.  ‘  Is 

*  habitus  animorum  fuit,  ut  pessimum  facinus  auderent  pauci, 

*  plures  vellent,  omnes  paterentur.’ 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Young- Irelandism. — In  the  first  place  let 
us  see  what  this  Young-Irelandism  was.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  monster  meetings  of  1843.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  not  only  in  truth  its  sire,  but  for  a  considerable  time  be 
professed  to  be  vain  of  his  young  brood,  the  pledges  of  his 
unfortunate  dalliance  at  that  period  with  the  genius  of  physical 
force.  It  seemed  a  pity  and  an  absurdity  that  such  mighty 
masses  of  men  should  be  assembled  only  to  disperse  at  the 
beck  of  a  constable ;  to  be  marched  up  hills  only  to  be  marched 
dowTi  again,  like  the  French  army  in  the  nursery  rhyme.  It 
was  not  very  easy  to  stick  to  the  theory  of  constitutional 
agitation  after  what  was  witnessed  at  Tara  and  other  places. 
If  Mr.  O’Connell  had  not  resolved  to  change  his  course,  and 
fling  his  ‘  shed  not  a  drop  of  blood  ’  principle  to  the  winds, 
there  was  much  in  his  conduct  and  language  that  looked  ex¬ 
ceedingly  like  it.  Some  green-witted  young  men,  accordingly, 
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began  to  think  that  the  time  was  approaching  for  making  theory 
square  with  practice,  and  for  cidling  things  by  their  right 
names.  They  commenced  by  exposing  what  they  called  the 
sophistry  of  the  moral- force  system  ;  avowed  their  intention  of 
familiarising  the  country  to  the  ideas  of  arms  and  insurrection ; 
and,  in  aid  of  their  design,  opened  a  sort  of  literary  pantheon, 
where  they  set  up  the  memories,  exploits,  and  catastrophes  of 
the  Enunets,  Tones,  and  Fitzgeralds  for  w'orship  and  imitation. 
Thus  a  new  school  of  sedition  Avas  instituted,  which,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  took  the  name  of  Young  Ireland.  There 
was  more  puerile  coxcombry  in  it  at  the  beginning  than  matter 
of  serious  import ;  and  they  amused  the  world  for  a  good  while 
with  their  extravagance  before  the  mischief  which  lurked  under 
the  folly,  like  the  asp  in  the  flower-basket,  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  At  first  they  wrote  more  than  they  talked,  of  itself  a 
novelty  in  the  most  loquacious  country  in  the  world.  In  verse 
they  were  particularly  fruitful ;  for,  as  in  the  Old  Ireland  party, 
there  was  not  a  man  who  was  not  an  orator,  so  it  was  observable 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  that  there  was  not  a  man  who  was 
not  a  poet.  And  since,  under  the  sun,  there  is  nothing  new,  in 
those  ‘  minstrel  boys  ’  who  Avere  prattling  of  ‘  going  to  the  wars,’ 
the  student  of  history  saw  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Irish  bards 
of  whom  Sjjenser  has  informed  us,  that  ‘  so  far  from  instructing 
‘  young  men  in  moral  discipline,  themselves  do  more  deserve  to 
‘  be  sharply  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto 
‘  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their 
‘  poems,  but  whomsoever  they  find  to  be  most  bold  and  lawless 
‘  in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of  dis- 
‘  obedience  and  rebellious  disposition,  him  they  set  up  and  glorify 

*  in  their  rithines ;  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young 

*  men  make  an  example  to  folio av.’ 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  O’Connell  at  first  indulged  and 
flattered  this  young  blood;  pronounced  their  prose  the  top  of 
English  composition,  and  the  music  of  their  Avild  harps  echoes  of 
Tyrtaeus.  This,  hoAvever,  did  not  last  long.  He  either  grew 
jealous  of  their  growing  consequence  or  became  alarmed  at  their 
violent  conduct ;  at  all  events,  he  soon  began  to  snub,  and  ended 
by  denouncing  them.  There  had  been  a  time  when  O’Connell’s 
denunciation  Avould  have  been  a  mortal  bloAV ;  but  his  political 
influence  was  Avaning  Avith  his  physical  powers,  and  the  only 
effect  protluced  Avas  a  kind  of  amicable  splitting  of  the  repeal 
party  into  tAvo  co-operative  factions,  —  the  moral-force  men  and 
the  physical-force  men  ;  the  latter,  hoAvever,  carrying  it  hollow 
in  point  of  activity  and  earnestness.  They  speedily  became 
more  than  mere  journalists  and  rhymers;  had  their  Irish 
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Confederation  to  vie  with  Conciliation  Hall ;  and  in  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  acquired  a  leader,  who,  being  descended  from  a  re¬ 
doubted  Irish  king,  was  everything  that  the  wildest  Irish  party 
could  desire,  saving  the  unlucky  Smith,  which  was  very  small 
and  very  Saxon.  Here  we  might  imitate  Homer,  call  over  the 
muster-roll  of  sedition,  and  review  the  Dohenies,  the  Dufiys, 
the  Meaghers,  and  the  Mitchells ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  so 
minute,  and  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  ‘  Hue  and  Cry,’ 
their  only  army  list  ever  published. 

Despicable,  however,  as  they  look  now,  scattered  in  disgrace 
and  exile  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  they  formed,  as  we  have 
said,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  decay,  and  still  more  de¬ 
cidedly  after  his  decease,  the  most  prominent  and  the  most 
troublesome  part  of  the  anti-British  movement.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1847,  the  moral-force  repealers  seemed  almost 
extinct;  and  even  at  its  close  they  were  not  very  significant, 
though  at  that  period  they,  as  well  as  all  other  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  encouraged  by  the  distress  which  flooded  the 
nation,  and  rejoicing  in  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  Government, 
were  beginning  to  pluck  up  a  spirit. 

Account  of  the  Public  Commotions  in  1848. — Early  in  1848, 
the  old  agitation,  composed  of  those  who  were  not  physically 
but  only  ‘  morally  and  constitutionally  ’  seditious,  wore  a 
flourishing  aspect.  Many  E^man  Catholic  bishops  and  flocks 
of  parish  priests  enrolled  themselves  in  it,  contributing  libe¬ 
rally  to  the  funds  of  Conciliation  Hall,  whose  weekly  income 
at  that  time  often  considerably  exceeded  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  two  forms  of  turbulence  were  growing  daily  more  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  had  many 
more  points  of  agreement  than  of  difference.  Their  discre- 

Eancies  were  theoretical,  their  agreement  was  practical ;  they 
ad  a  common  animus  of  mischief  and  disaffection,  with  con¬ 
flicting  notions  as  to  the  mode  of  attaining  their  objects;  in 
short,  although  they  often  abused  and  rated  one  another,  they 
were  excellent  friends  at  heart.  It  is  important  to  understand 
this  matter  clearly.  The  agitation  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole;  for  it  was  as  a  whole  the  Government  dealt  with  it, 
and  as  a  whole  they  defeated  and  extinguished  it.  The  merit 
of  the  victory  was  not  the  mere  humiliation  and  discomfiture  of 
the  clubs ;  it  involved  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  that  pes¬ 
tilent  agitation  which,  under  various  names  and  pretexts,  with 
various  machinery  and  various  degrees  of  audacity,  had  for 
many  years  embarrassed  the  Government  and  retarded  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country. 

The  revolution  in  France,  with  the  triumph  of  socialism  and 
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communism  which  accompanied  it,  would  have  drawn  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  the  old  and  the  new  repealers,  had  they 
not  l^en  two  bodies  with  one  spirit.  But  the  O’Connells  and 
the  O’Briens  went  simultaneoudy  mad  with  joy,  on  the  red  re¬ 
public  in  Paris  appearing  to  promise  a  green  republic  in  Dublin. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  we  find  Lord  W^lscourt  in  the  chair  of 
the  Irish  Confederation,  and  Mr.  Duffy  proclaiming  that  Ire¬ 
land’s  opportunity  was  come.  On  the  same  day  the  old  Bepeid 
Association  addressed  the  Irish  people  in  nearly  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  The  latter  voted  an  address  to  M.  Ledru  Bollin ;  the 
former  only  went  a  step  further  by  despatching  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
Mr.  Meagher  in  the  capacity  of  ambass^ors  to  Paris.  Illumina¬ 
tions  and  festivals  in  simost  every  town  in  Ireland,  rejoicings  in 
which  the  two  factions  cordially  concurred,  demonstrated  the 
common  spirit  that  actuated  both.* 

It  was  not,  however,  with  French  anarchy  alone  that  this 
mass  of  growing  disaffection  manifested  such  strong  sympathies, 
but  with  anarchy  throughout  the  world ;  it  resembled  one  of  the 
monstrous  creatures  referred  by  zoologists  to  the  class  hydra, 
which  thrusts  forth  those  vagrant  organs  called  *  tentacula,’  in  all 
directions,  trying  for  support,  or  searching  for  nourishment ;  it 
shot  forth  a  Meagher  and  O’Brien  to  att^h  itself  to  the  red 
republic,  protruded  a  Doheny  to  the  Chartists,  extended  a  Mit¬ 
chell  to  the  Whiteboys,  and  sent  another  feeler  across  the  At>* 
lantic,  yearning  to  assimilate  with  any  kindred  natures  among 
the  Yankees ;  in  short,  wherever  there  was  any  thing  mutinous, 
turbulent,  insane,  or  vagabond  in  any  comer  of  the  world,  the 
Repeal  Confederacy,  but  especially  Young-Irelandism,  claimed 
relationship  with  i^  and  courted  its  alliance. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  hold  simultaneous  meetings  on  St. 
Patrick’s  day  (the  17th  March)  all  over  Ireland;  extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  to  stimulate  the  populace  in  the  provinces, 
and  great  exertions  also  to  reconcile  the  differences  that  kept 
the  two  shades  of  green  asunder.  The  appeals  of  Young 
Ireland  to  Old  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  coaxing  the  latter  to 


•  The  embassy  to  Paris  met  with  the  most  frigid  reception  from 
M.  Lamartine,  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  The  poet-minister  informed 
them  that  the  Provisional  Government  *  belonged  to  no  party  in 
‘  Ireland,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  the  enemies  of  any  of  their  country- 
'men.’  In  fact  the  mimics  of  Wolfe  Tone  were  laughed  out  of 
France ;  and  sought  to  recover  their  ridiculous  failure  by  pretending 
that  the  French  government  had  only  spoken  ‘  diplomaticidly.’  Fal- 
staff  says  to  Shallow,  ‘  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private :  look  you,  he 
must  seem  thus  to  the  world.’ 
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move  a  little  faster  alon^  the  road  of  revolution,  were  earnest 
arid  indefatigable.  Old  Ireland  was  equally  industrious  to 
moderate  the  speed  of  Young  Ireland ;  not  that  it  loved  rebel¬ 
lion  less,  but  that  it  feared  the  rope  more.  The  Government 
was  watching  them  both,  amply  provided  with  means  of  sup¬ 
pression,  but  anxious  at  once  to  preserve  order  and  prevent 
alarm.  On  the  15th  of  March  the  Irish  Confederation  met 
at  a  place  called  the  Music  Hall.  Speeches  inflammatory 
and  s^itious  beyond  what  had  yet  been  ventured  upon  were 
delivered  upon  the  occasion.  A  few  days  subsequently  Mr. 
O’Brien,  with  his  two  accomplices,  Meagher  and  Mitchell,  were 
arrested  and  held  to  bail ;  the  two  former  for  their  harangues, 
the  latter  for  a  series  of  the  most  atrocious  libels  in  a  newspaper 
called  ‘the  United  Irishman among  others  for  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Viceroy  as  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Executioner  General  of 
‘  Ireland.’  This  was  the  first  blow  struck  by  the  Castle.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  Government  was  reproached  by  some 
with  not  having  noticed  these  proceedings  sooner,  and  by  others 
with  condescending  to  notice  them  at  all.  That  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  through  the  whole  struggle,  took  his  measures  at 
the  proper  time,  is  evident  now  from  the  complete  success  that 
attended  them.  Forbearance  up  to  a  certain  point  was  clearly 
his  policy  ;  to  see  what  effects  upon  the  public  mind  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inflammatory  appeals  made  to  it;  to  ascertain 
whether  these  appeals  might  safely  be  treated  as  the  ravings 
of  folly  or  fanaticism ;  to  observe  whether  the  spirit  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  disaffection  was  increasing  or  diminishing,  under  the 
action  of  the  strong  stimulants  applied  to  it ;  and,  further,  to 
make  the  exposure  of  the  entire  sedition,  in  all  its  bearings, 
•connexions,  and  aspects,  (whether  more  ridiculous  than  for¬ 
midable,  or  more  formidable  than  ridiculous,)  as  complete  as 
possible,  with  a  view,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  its  utter  and 
final  overthrow.  State  prosecutions  indeed  are  always  delicate 
affairs,  and  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  law  in  Ireland  at  that 
time  which  made  these  prosecutions  particularly  hazardous.  In 
fact,  it  was  already  obvious  that  the  law  was  too  weak  to  grapple 
with  the  turbulenc.e  which  existed.  Far  from  being  intimidated 
by  the  impending  trials,  the  incendiaries  were  no  sooner  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail  than  they  renewed  their  criminal  proceedings 
with  redoubled  violence.  In  fact  the  existing  law  was  rather 
an  attraction  to  the  seditious,  than  a  discouragement.  The 
crime  was  vague,  the  punishment  slight,  the  chances  of  escape 
cumsiderable ;  and  between  arrest  and  trial  the  public  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  agitator,  who  might  possibly  reckon  upon  an 
intermediate  accomplishment  of  his  revolutionary  objects.  To 
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apply  the  law  of  treason  would  have  been  neither  easy  nor 
desirable ;  speeches  and  articles  alone  would  not  come  within 
its  definition,  and  even  if  that  difficulty  could  have  been  got 
over,  another  would  have  immediately  occurred,  arising  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  penalties  in  an  age  so  averse  to  extreme 
punishments.  In  short,  the  law  of  sedition  was  below  the  mark, 
and  the  law  of  treason  above  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  expedient  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  the  period  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Clime  by  a  new  enactment. 

These  perilous  forms  of  sedition  were  accordingly  made 
felonies :  the  precision  of  the  new  law  materially  reduced  the 
chances  of  eluding  it ;  the  consequences  of  conviction  had  much 
more  of  the  pains  than  the  charms  of  martyrdom ;  arrest  was 
followed  by  committal  and  present  incapacity  for  further  mis¬ 
chief,  while  a  punishment  at  once  infamous  and  merciful  satis¬ 
fied  both  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  clemency  of  the  public 
feeling. 

The  bill  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  purely  constitutional  grounds ;  but  the  chief  resistance  to 
it  was  offered  by  Mr.  John  O’Connell  on  the  part  of  the  old 
agitation,  ^Ir.  O’Connor  on  the  part  of  the  chartists,  and 
Mr.  O’Brien  himself  on  the  part  of  the  rebellious  clubs.  The 
figure  the  latter  gentleman  made  in  rising  to  oppose  a  bill  for 
securing  the  Crown  and  Government  against  the  machinations 
of  himself  and  his  accomplices,  was  rendered  doubly  disgraceful 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  just  returned  from  his  treasonable  mission 
to  France.  The  would-be  Cataline  was  received  in  scornful 
silence  by  an  assembly  of  loyal  gentlemen,  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations,  gave  vent  to  the  sup¬ 
pressed  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  statute  came  no  sooner  into  force  than  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  seized  under  its  provisions,  brought  to  trial  without  delay, 
convicted,  sentenced,  and  with  imposing  promptitude  trans¬ 
ported,  almost  from  the  dock,  as  a  felon  to  Bermuda.*  This 
was  the  second  blow ;  first  it  stunned,  then  it  maddened  the 
incendiaries,  who  agitated  more  furiously  than  ever,  and 
extended  their  insurrectionary  organisation  with  increased 
industry  and  vigour. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertmn  the  number  of  the 
insurrectionary,  or  Young  Ireland  clubs,  that  existed  in  1848, 
with  the  dates  of  their  respective  formations,  the  number  of 


•  The  speeches  and  writings  for  which  Mitchell  was  tried  were 
not  those  for  which  he  had  been  previously  held  to  bail,  but  were 
made  and  published  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  statute. 
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members  belonging  to  each,  and  the  most  important  details  of 
their  organisation  and  proceedings.  There  were,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  44  of  these  clubs,  whose  existence  and  meetings  were 
known  to  the  police ;  their  members  varying  in  number  from  20 
to  450 ;  the  collective  force  being  4407,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  police  authorities,  founded  upon  actual  observation.*  The 
stated  meetings  of  these  bodies  were  in  general  held  weekly,  but 
the  club-rooms  w’ere  open  daily ;  and  when  not  used  for  debating, 
were  used  for  drilling.  It  was  estimated  by  the  j)olice  that  about 
a  tenth  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  metrojxtlitan  organisation 
consisted  of  law-clerks,  apprentices,  and  shop-men;  the  bulk 
being  composed  of  the  lowest  class  of  artisans.  Every  club- 
bist  was  bound  to  be  provided  with  some  offensive  weapon, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  officers,  called  wardens,  to  see  that  this 
regulation  was  complied  with.  The  Young  Ireland  clubs  were 
therefore  essentially  armed  bodies,  forming  a  confederacy, 
utterly  incompatible  with  public  tranquillity  and  safety,  let 
their  discipline  have  been  ever  so  imperfect,  and  their  equip¬ 
ments  ever  so  rude.  The  pike  was  a  favourite  weapon ;  its 
murderous  efficiency  was  extolled  in  odes,  and  its  exercise 
systematically  taught  in  speeches  and  essays;  moreover,  pikes, 
daggers,  and  many  similar  weapons,  were  largely  manufac¬ 
tured  and  extensively  sold.  But  fire-arms  were  not  neglected. 
There  were  four  ‘  confederate  shooting  galleries  ’  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district,  which  were  thronged  day  and  night  with  the 
amateurs  of  rebellion  and  rifle-shooting.  The  target  used  upon 

*  The  above  estimate  is  the  official  one,  founded  on  the  observation 
of  the  police.  It  is  probably  much  under  the  truth,  as  the  clubs 
must  have  contained  more  members  than  ever  actually  assembled  at 
any  given  meeting.  We  find  in  *  the  Freeman’s  Journal  *  a  report 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  on  the  3d  of  May,  at  which 
the  following  clubs  are  stated  to  have  attended,  in  the  numbers 
assigned  to  each:  —  Grattan  Club,  600;  Doyle  Club,  400;  Davis 
Club,  400 ;  Sheare’s  Club,  100 ;  Swift  Club,  500 ;  Curran  Club, 
100 ;  Mercantihi,  250 ;  St.  Patrick’s,  400.  Of  these,  five,  the  most 
numerous,  were  established  in  1847;  these  were  the  St.  Patrick’s, 
the  Grattan,  the  Swift,  Doctor  Doyle,  and  Davis  Clubs,  containing 
altogether  1585.  Of  the  remainder  far  the  majority  started  up  in 
the  month  of  June  in  the  year  ensuing,  after  the  punishment  of 
Mitchell,  and  with  what  increase  of  violence  and  daring  may  be 
inferred  from  their  nomenclature  alone ;  for  instance,  we  find  in  the 
list  before  us  the  Ninety-Eight,  the  Emmet,  the  Kedhand,  tlie  Wolfe 
Tone,  the  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  Sheares,  the  Mitchell,  the 
Felon,  the  Irish  Felon,  the  Bermuda.  The  Mitchell,  Bermuda, 
Oliver  Bond,  and  Curran  Clubs  mustered  737  members. 
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some  occasions,  was  a  lay-figure  designed  to  represent  the  Chief 
Governor. 

Drilling  went  on  briskly  during  the  spring ;  the  dub- 
rooms,  yards  of  factories,  and  ruinous  houses  were  used  for  the 
purpose.  .The  public,  particularly  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  began 
to  feel  extremely  uncomfortable,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
preparations.  The  clubs  paraded  openly  at  least  once  a  week, 
sometimes  twice  ;  now  marching  from  their  several  quarters  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Confederation,  now  to  some  rendezvous  in 
the  suburbs ;  sometimes  by  day,  sometimes  by  night,  occasion¬ 
ally  with  shouts  of  defiance  to  the  authorities,  but  more 
frequently  with  a  regularity  and  silence  still ‘more  alarming. 
The  captains  now  and  then  appeared  in  military  uniforms,  and 
two  of  them  were  arrested,  on  different  occasions,  manoeuvring 
their  men  in  the  public  streets.  In  short,  had  these  things 
been  endured  much  longer,  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  formal 
abdication  of  the  functions  of  Government. 

Before  the  trial  of  Mitchell,  this  intolerable  state  of  things 
had  engaged  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Lord-lieutenant. 
Enraged  at  the  change  in  the  law,  and  at  the  approaching  fate 
of  their  leader,  the  Confederation  had  resolved  upon  organising 
a  National  Guard  and  a  National  Convention ;  and  the  Viceroy 
had  issued  a  proclamation  of  warning  against  that  and  other  pro¬ 
jected  treasons.  The  metropolitan  police,  always  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  under  their  able  commissioners,  were  specially 
armed  and  instructed  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise ;  and 
some  addition  had  also  been  made  to  the  force  of  the  garrison. 
The  conviction  of  Mitchell,  as  we  have  said,  drove  the  dis¬ 
affected  into  farther  violence.  A  newspaper  called  ‘  the  Felon  ’ 
started  up  in  the  place  of  ‘  the  United  Irishman.’  Thirty-two 
new  clubs  were  formed  in  Dublin,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  In  the  provinces,  also, 
the  organisation  was  spreading  widely.  The  papers  of  the 
Confederation,  seized  by  the  police,  proved  the  existence  of 
64  clubs,  scattered  through  19  counties;  but  the  number  was 
probably  much  greater.  So  far  back  as  January,  we  find 
Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Sarsfield  club  at 
Limerick,  in  the  capacity  of  ‘  Inspector-General  of  the  con- 
*  federated  Clubs  of  Munster.’  In  the  city  of  Cork  alone  there 
were  seven  clubs,  of  which  four  mustered  900  members.  The 
law  and  the  Government  were  now  openly  defied.  All  de¬ 
scriptions  of  treasonable  preparations  were  carried  on  with  re¬ 
doubled  diligence.  Rebellion  was  no  longer  vaguely  prated  of, 
but  formally  declared ;  nothing  was  left  unsettled,  save  the  con¬ 
venient  and  proper  moment  for  revolt.  The  leaders  dispersed 
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themselves  through  the  provinces,  hectoring  and  blustering 
wherever  they  went,  founding  new  clubs,  talking,  the  most 
rampant  treason  in  every  town  and  village,  speaking  and  acting 
as  if  they  had  already  trampled  the  law  and  the  Governmeut 
under  their  feet.  But  the  Government,  which  had  hitherto 
been  watching  them  with  a  hundred  eyes,  was  now  prepared 
to  smite  them  with  a  hundred  hands.  Power  of  proclaiming 
and  disarming  districts  was  already  at  the  Lord-lieutenant’s 
command;  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
clubs,  this  power  was  exerted,  and  Dublin,  Cork,  Kilkenny, 
Waterford,  Drogheda,  and  Galway,  along  with  some  half-dozen 
counties,  were  subjected  to  the  wholesome  rigours  of  the  act. 
This  bold  resolution  took  the  enemy  by  surprise;  for  as  the 
law  had  been  made  especially  for  the  counties,  to  suppress 
predial  outrage,  the  anarchists  had  never  dreamed  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  cities  and  towns. 

In  the  process  of  disarming  the  capital,  the  quantity  of  arms 
seized  by  the  police  in  the  possession  of  disaffected  or  suspected 
persons,  show^  the  extent  of  the  insurrectionary  preparations. 
There  were  seized  483  guns,  35  blunderbusses,  433  pistols,  396 
swords,  96  sword-canes,  92  pikes,  194  bayonets,  106  daggers, 
24  bullet-moulds,  and  690  gun-stocks;  what  flasks  of  vitriol 
(Mr.  Mitchell’s  favourite  engine  of  war),  and  other  mortal  tools 
theretofore  unknown  in  civil  strife  were  found,  we  have  no  exact 
information.  This  was  cutting  the  claws  of  sedition,  and  plucking 
out  its  fangs.  The  arms  seized  were  of  course  but  a  small  part 
of  the  quantity  which  had  actually  been  collected ;  for,  as  the 
intention  to  put  the  act  in  force  had  been  publicly  notified, 
opportunity  was  afibrded  for  removal  and  concealment.  It  was 
ascertaineil  afterwards  that  one  person  succeeded  in  removing 
600  stand  of  arms  by  night ;  and  for  several  months  subsequent, 
arms  of  various  kinds  werc  continually  picked  up  by  the  i>olice 
and  others,  in  sewers,  rivers,  canals,  docks,  hedges  and  thickets, 
fields  and  gardens,  through  the  environs  of  Dublin.  * 

*  In  the  arsenal  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  at  Dublin 
Castle,  numerous  monuments  of  the  period  may  be  seen  by  the 
curious  in  these  matters :  they  include,  among  other  objects,  the  arms 
seized  when  the  city  was  pre^aimed ;  a  tricolour  flag  imported  from 
Paris  by  the  embassy  which  had  been  despatched  for  French  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  a  series  of  drawings  in  chalk,  executed  with  remarkable 
spirit,  exhibiting  the  heroes  of  the  green  republic  going  through  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  pike  exercise.  These  instructive  sketches  were 
found  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  clubs.  The  place  where  these 
curiosities  are  deposited  is,  in  fact,  an  ‘  Exposition  ’  of  Celtic 
Industry,  or  sort  of  Museum  of  Insurrection. 
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With  the  same  vigour,  the  Government  now  silenced  the 
abominable  journals  which  had  replaced  ‘  the  United  Irishman’ ; 
demolished  their  presses,  confiscated  their  types,  seized  their 
editors,  and  cast  out  their  devils.  The  faction  was  thus  fairly 
driven  into  the  field,  about  which  they  had  been  blustering  for 
so  many  months.  The  leaders,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  different  strains  of  bombast,  invited  the  populace  to 
instant  insurrection. 

Meanwhile,  application  had  been  made  to  Parliament  for 
those  high  powers  which  the  Constitution  reserves  for  extreme 
cases  of  public  disorders.  On  the  2  2d  July  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  a  weight  and  authority  proportioned  to  his 
well-known  repugnance,  personal  and  hereditary,  to  all  coercive 
measures  and  diminutions  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  On  the 
25th  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent;  and  on  the  27th  the 
Lord-lieutenant  issued  proclamations  offering  rewards  for  the 
capture  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  three  other  persons  charged  with 
overt  acts  of  treason. 

The  rest  was  farce :  rebellion  burlesqued ;  the  lowest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  treason  which  ever  provoked  the  penalties  of  that  high 
crime.  The  insurrection  of  Frost  looks  like  the  Great  Rebellion 
beside  that  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien.  He  took  a  constable  prisoner, 
made  booty  of  a  horse,  stormed  a  cabin,  and  was  totally  over¬ 
thrown  in  half  an  hour  by  a  handful  of  police.  During  that 
memorable  conflict,  the  generalissimo  of  the  rebel  host  took  up 
a  strong  position  behind  some  cabbages,  or,  (as  some  annalists 
insist)  cauliflowers ;  for  to  this  day,  to  the  reproach  of  history, 
the  point  has  not  been  sufficiently  cleared  up.  Thus  ended 
the  civil  war  of  1848,  between  the  descendant  of  Brian  Boru 
and  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  He  committed  several  great 
military  blunders,  any  one  of  which  would  have  ensured  the 
defeat  even  of  a  Wellington  or  a  Napoleon.  He  went  to  war 
without  a  commissariat,  without  money,  without  arms,  and 
without  an  army;  so  true  was  the  mot  of  Curran,  speaking 
of  the  turbulent  portion  of  his  countrymen, — ‘  They  make  bad 
*  subjects,  but  worse  rebels.’ 

The  rest  fled  in  all  directions  and  disguises ;  hid  themselves 
in  every  hole,  as  much  from  laughter  as  from  punishment.  The 
bullies,  who  only  yesterday  had  been  beajriing  ‘  old  father 
‘antic,  the  law,’  now  quaked  and  ran  before  the  shadow  of  a 
constable.*  The  imps  and  dwarfs,  and  ‘  demi-puppets,’  whose 

*  By  a  parliamentary  return,  dated  Feb.  3.  1849,  we  find  that  118 
persons,  charged  with  treason  or  treasonable  practices,  were  either 
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province  was  to  make  ‘midnight  mushrooms,’  and  who  had 
been  trying  to  ‘  bedim  the  noontide  sun,  and  call  forth  the 
‘mutinous  winds’  were  forced  to  confess  themselves  ‘weak 
‘  masters,’  Thus  instead  of  the  agitation  crushing  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Government,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  empire, 
triumphantly  crushed  the  agitation.  The  merit  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  victory  won  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  consisted  in 
this,  that  the  rebellion  ended  in  ridicule  not  in  bloodshed,  and 
that  not  the  Young  Ireland  infatuation  alone,  but  the  entire 
wicked  delusion  of  ReiHjal,  out  of  which  it  sprang,  was  utterly 
extinguished  and  exploded:  the  rout  was  total;  or  nothing 
remained  but  what  served  to  show  more  conspicuously  the 
extent  and  finality  of  the  defeat.  O’Connellism  fell  with 
O’Brienism,  to  crown  the  demonstration  that,  with  all  their 
fraternal  bickerings,  they  were  one  and  the  same  seditious 
nuisance. 

There  were  not  wanting  people  who,  through  all  this  abortive 
movement,  thought,  or  affected  to  think,  that  the  Castle  might 
safely  have  despised  it,  and  left  its  authors  to  the  chastisement 
of  public  ridicule.  No  doubt  the  folly  of  the  affair  was  enormous ; 
but  the  harmlessness  of  folly  is  the  shallowest  of  notions,  mischief 
being  indeed  of  its  very  essence,  as  the  bluntest  weapon  will 
often  inflict  the  most  dangerous  wound.  No  doubt  there  was 
infinite  vapouring  and  s watering :  there  was  many  a  Thersites, 
and  many  a  Bobadil  and  Parolles  among  the  captains.  There 
were  instances  in  profusion  of  all  the  forms  of  absurdity, — the 
fiog  puffing  itself  into  the  bull,  the  daw  mimicking  the  eagle’s 
exploit,  the  ass  in  the  spoils  of  the  lion,  and  the  mountain 
parturient  of  the  mouse ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  satisfied  that 
there  was  mingled  with  all  these  varieties  of  folly  and  extrava- 
gsmce  an  element  of  danger  against  which  no  administration 
could,  without  the  utmost  temerity,  have  neglected  to  provide. 
Society  is  exposed  to  a  multitude  of  evils  short  of  those  which 
turn  kingdoms  topsy-turvy. 

As  it  were  to  make  perfection  more  perfect,  an  impotent 
attempt  was  hazarded,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
to  re-open  Conciliation  Hall  and  set  the  mischief  again  brewing. 
After  an  existence  of  some  months  as  like  death  as  life  could 

committed  or  detained  in  prison  by  the  Irish  Government,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  All  these  persons 
(excepting  those  who  were  brought  to  trial  and  convicted)  were 
liberated  the  moment  public  tranquillity  ceased  to  be  in  danger.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  only  nine  state-prisoners  remained  in  custody,  so 
very  leniently  were  the  powers  of  the  Gk)vernment  exercised. 
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be,  the  books  and  old  newspapers  were  sold  by  auction,  and  the 
ghost  was  formally  given  up.  The  Dublin  chronicles  of  passing 
events  gave  an  afflicting  account  of  the  scene.  Mr.  John 
O’Connell,  having  pronounced  the  funeral  oration,  and  an¬ 
nounced  4/.  10«.  as  the  rent  of  the  week, — ‘The  audience, 

‘  which  was  scanty,  withdrew ;  nor  did  they  take  long  to  do 
‘  so.  An  old  lady  who  sat  in  the  gallery  was  the  last  but  one 
‘  to  leave  the  Hall.  She  uplifted  her  eyes  and  hands  towards 
‘  heaven,  and  remained  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
‘  or  amazement  at  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  In  the 

*  Hall  sat  an  elderly  and  care-worn  man,  in  bankrupt  circum- 
‘  stances.  His  bad  hat  was  slouched  over  his  eyes,  his  head 

*  drooped,  and  his  chest  was  supported  by  a  stick.  He  was 
‘  almost  stupified  by  the  dread  reality.  When  all  but  himself 
‘  had  withdrawn  he  arose,  and  silently  and  mournfully  walked 

*  out  into  the  street’ — the  last  of  the  Repealers.  Thus  ended 
this,  the  hollowest  and  most  shameful  agitation  which  ever  wore 
the  mask  of  a  great  public  object.  It  originated  in  selfish  tur¬ 
bulence  ;  it  flourished  by  the  most  daring  imposture ;  it  died 
of  its  own  emptiness  and  sterility,  amidst  universal  ridicule  and 
scorn.  There  was  no  principle  of  vitality  in  it,  but  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  its  object.  It  derived  ^1  its  life  and  hopes 
from  the  very  solidity  and  indissoluble  unity  of  the  great 
kingdom  which  it  impudently  promised  to  rend  asunder.  With 
some  few  intermissions,  it  ran  a  career  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  it  produced  no  talent  or  eloquence  of  any  note  or  worth ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  signally  discredited  the  great 
abilities  of  its  author,  and  utterly  bitted  his  previously  ac¬ 
quired  fame.  More  convincing  proof  cannot  be  conceived  that 
it  was  not  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  the  quarrel  of  a  nation. 
It  was  not  Ireland  that  disgraced  the  cause,  but  the  cause  that 
disgraced  Ireland.  We  need  not  add  how  much  it  also  damaged 
her.  Were  it  possible  to  sum  up  and  bring  into  an  account 
all  the  energy  thrown  away  in  this  idlest  of  all  imaginable 
enterprises,  the  time  squandered  in  it,  the  means  wasted,  the 
improvements  retarded,  and  the  influence  and  just  weight  in 
the  empire  forfeited  by  it, —  we  should  have  a  large  and  serious 
reckoning  on  the  part  of  Ireland  with  the  false  patriotism  which 
embarked  her  in  such  a  struggle.* 

The  trials  for  high  treason  may  be  briefly  disposed  of  here, 
though  they  were  not  so  disposed  of  by  the  courts  of  law.  At 

♦  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  we  observe,  is  now  vainly  attempting  to 
revive  the  defunct  agitation  upon  an  exclusively  ^man  Catholic 
basis. 
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a  special  commission,  held  in  the  month  of  October  in  Clonmel, 
Mr.  O’Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  and  two  others,  w'ere  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law. 
That  those  antiquated  and  barbarous  penalties  would  not  be 
enforced,  was,  of  course,  notorious  to  all  the  world;  but  the 
convicts  themselves  assumed  the  airs  and  claimed  the  honours 
of  martyrdom.  There  were  points  of  law  reserved,  however, 
for  the  superior  courts  in  Dublin  ;  and  when,  after  long  delays, 
these  points  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  there  still  lay 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  further  iH>stponed  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners,  whatever  that  fate  was  ultimately  to  be. 
In  the  month  of  June,  however,  the  Lords  confirmed  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunals  in  Ireland;  and  now  all  difficulties 
seemed  removed,  whether  in  the  path  of  justice  or  of  mercy, 
when  a  new'  and  totally  unforeseen  difficulty  arose; — the  con¬ 
victs  objected  to  any  mitigation  of  penalties,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  be  executed  pursuant  to  their  sentence.  It  was 
formally  contended  that  the  Crown  had  no  right  to  be  merciful  to 
Irishmen  convicted  of  treason,  and  that  to  transport  them,  instead 
of  hanging  them,  would  be  a  monstrous  stretch  of  arbitrary  power. 
No  obstruction,  so  absurd  as  this,  had  been  offered  to  the  course 
of  public  justice  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
historian  informs  us  that  an  Irish  rebel  (possibly  an  ancestor  of 
Smith  O’Brien)  demurred  to  expiate  his  crimes  in  a  halter,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  by  the  law  and  custom  of  Ireland  he  ought  to  be  hanged 
in  a  withe.  No  serious  doubt  was  entertained  in  the  present 
case  as  to  the  right  of  the  Queen  to  commute  these  sentences 
into  transportation ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  pass  a  declaratory  act  to  prevent  future  cavilling  on  the  point. 
Tliis  step  having  been  taken,  nothing  remained  but  to  inflict 
the  minor  penalty ;  which  was  carried  out  as  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  public,  as  eithet  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law', 
which  nobody  thought  of, — or  complete  impunity,  which  a  few 
giddy  people  recommended, — would  have  been  displeasing  to  it. 

Fruits  of  restored  Tranquillity. — Among  the  numerous  fair 
fruits  of  the  tranquillity  thus  restored  in  Ireland,  was  the 
inducement  it  offered  to  the  Queen  to  visit  a  part  of  her 
empire  hitherto  known  to  her  only  by  name,  —  a  name 
unhappily  associated  with  few  images  of  prosperity  or  repose. 
That  gracious  visit  was  a  well-timed  proof  of  the  royal  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  unshaken  allegiance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and  it  was  likewise  a  just  compliment  to  the 
energy,  prudence,  humanity,  and  m^eration  by  which  the 
late  unfortunate  tumults  had  been  so  happily  composed.  In¬ 
deed,  if  any  where  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  yet  un- 
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subdued,  there  was  no  more  effectual  inode  of  completing  its 
humiliation  than  by  calling  forth  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the 
country  at  large  in  contrast  with  it.  Even  when  the  hubbub 
was  loudest  in  the  previous  year  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  were  few  who  doubted  that  if  her  Majesty  had  set 
her  foot  on  the  Irish  shores,  the  strength  of  the  popular  feeling 
and  the  heartiness  of  the  popular  rejoicings  would  have  silenced 
the  seditious  uproar;  but  now  nobody  believed  that  a  single 
discordant  murmur  would  dare  to  interrupt  the  symphony 
of  the  national  greetings.  The  appearance,  indeed,  of  the 
Queen  among  her  Irish  subjects  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  ascendancy  of  loyalty  over  treason,  and  of  order 
over  tumult.  Nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  a  British 
sovereign  had  appeared  in  Ireland ;  and  how  little  was 
there  in  common  between  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth 
and  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  save  the  ordinary  and  formal 
incidents  of  a  royal  progress.  George  the  Fourth  in  Ireland 
was  not  the  king  of  a  free  nation :  the  victory  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  had  not  been  achieved ;  men  were  divided  and 
subdivided  into  sects  and  parties ;  a  minority  engrossed  the 
Government  and  ruled  society ;  the  existence  of  the  people  had 
not  been  recognised,  and  the  king  was  identified  with  the 
system  under  which  a  faction  held  the  nation  in  thraldom. 
Thus  the  crown  of  England  (deriving  its  lustre  from  the  laws 
and  liberties,  the  rights,  franchises,  and  institutions  which  con- 
trihutc  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  realm,)  possessed  for  the 
Ireland  of  1821  little  of  the  glory  that  now  belongs  to  it. 
Those  popular  principles  and  sympathies,  which  are  its  brightest 
jewels,  and  which  are  now'  firmly  set  in  it  for  ever,  were  wanting. 
It  was  not  at  that  time,  what  it  is  at  present,  on  the  brows  of 
Queen  Victoria, — the  diadem  of  a  monarch  dear  to  and  identified 
with  all  her  subjects.  In  that  character,  at  once  august  and 
affectionate,  she  made  her  summer  voyage  to  Ireland.  Her 
visit  was  to  the  nation ;  and  the  nation  which  welcomed  her  was 
not  only  loyal  but  free.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  how 
private  qualities  concurred  with  public  attributes  to  make  that 
welcome  cordial.  Her  progress,  comprehending  the  capital 
and  principal  cities,  afforded  people  of  all  orders  and  classes 
opportunities  of  testifying  their  joy  and  presenting  her  w'lth 
their  homage.  *  And  joy  came  well  in  such  a  needful  time.’ 
It  was  exuberant  and  universal.  Loyalty  to  a  young  Queen 
partakes  of  the  ardour  of  gallantry ;  and  never  before  were  the 
vows  of  allegiance  paid  to  a  royal  lady  with  more  rapturous 
and  passionate  devotion.  Our  greatest  poet  has  described  the 
popular  reception  of  a  former  fair  sovereign  of  England,  in 
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lan^age  which  every  step  of  the  royal  tour  in  Ireland  might 
well  have  recalled  to  the  spectator’s  memory  ;  — 

‘  Whom  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  winds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 

As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes ;  hats,  cloaks. 

Doublets,  I  think,  dew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost ;  such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.* 

To  have  witnessed  that  joy  would  have  been  the  fittest  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  disaffected.  In  the  presence  of  that  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  revealing  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  showing  the 
foundations  of  the  throne  laid  in  its  natural  and  honest  senti¬ 
ments,  not  in  coercive  laws  or  in  the  terror  of  arms,  disloyalty 
would  have  died  of  its  own  spite,  and  mortified  treason  have 
stung  itself  to  death.  We  do  not  remember,  in  the  chronicles  of 
royal  progresses,  to  have  met  with  any  description  of  a  scene 
more  splendid,  more  imposing,  more  joyous,  or  more  memorable, 
than  the  entry  of  the  Queen  into  the  Irish  capital.  Never  did  a 
city  pour  out  her  inhabitants  in  vaster  masses,  or  enjoy  a  more 
triumphant  holiday.  The  houses  were  roofed  and  walled  with 
spectators,  throng  above  throng,  until  they  clustered  like  bees 
around  the  vanes  and  chimney-tops.  The  noble  streets  of  Dublin 
seemed  to  have  been  removed,  and  built  anew  of  her  Majesty’s 
delighted  subjects.  The  squares  and  larger  spaces  resembled  the 
interiors  of  crowded  amphitheatres.  The  facades  of  the  public 
buildings  were  formed  for  the  day  of  radiant  human  faces.'  In¬ 
vention  had  exhausted  itself  in  diversifying  the  language  of 
greeting  and  the  symbols  of  welcome.  The  chariot  of  the  gra¬ 
tified  sovereign  passed  for  miles  among  gay  streamers,  waving 
banners,  fest^  garlands,  and  under  gigantic  arches,  which  seemed 
constructed  of  solid  flowers,  as  if  the  hand  of  Summer  herself  had 
raised  them.  Jocund  music  at  every  point  sent  forth  appro¬ 
priate  strains  of  gratulation  ;  but  neither  flowers,  nor  arches,  nor 
music,  could  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  myriads  who 
rejoiced  upon  that  secular  occasion ;  the  jubilant  shouts  alone 
which  tore  the  concave,  and  were  audible,  loud,  and  clear,  not 
only  above  drum  and  trumpet,  but  above  the  saluting  thunders 
of  ^e  fleet,  adequately  conveyed  to  the  Queen’s  mind  the  glad¬ 
ness  which  her  presence  inspired. 

A  single  incident,  illustrative  of  the  royal  sympathies  with 
national  objects  and  interests,  must  stand  for  many  of  the  same 
character  in  this  necessarily  abrupt  narrative.  It  did  not  fail  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  first  institution  which  her  Majesty  visited 
in  the  capital  was  the  central  establishment  of  the  National 
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Schools,  the  first  and  fairest  fruits  of  the  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Ireland,  the  noblest  possession  of  the  Irish 
people.  Those  excellent  seminaries,  where  half  a  million  of  the 
youth  of  all  religious  persuasions  are  tnuned  up  together,  not  in 
the  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  alone,  but  in  that  spirit 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  as  a  ‘  tinkling  cymbal,’  were 
eminently  worthy  of  the  preference  and  favour  accorded  them. 
From  thence  is  banished  all  sectarian  discord,  while  there  the 
religious  independence  of  every  sect  is  perfectly  secured.  There, 
whue  the  most  useful,  solid,  and  practical  instruction  is  imparted, 
one  best  adapted  to  the  objects,  interests,  wants,  pursuits,  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  poorer  classes,  out  of  the  genius  and  nature  of 
the  system  itself  springs  a  still  more  valuable  education,  more 
important  to  humanity,  more  pregnant  with  blessings  to  society, — 
the  lessons  of  mutual  forbearance,  an  education  in  the  divine  art 
and  Christian  practice  of  ‘dweUing  together  in  unity.’  Her 
Majesty  was  attended  in  her  survey  and  inspection  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  by  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
the  representatives  of  other  Christian  denominations,  patrons  and 

Promoters  of  the  same  great  public  interest,  stood  around  her. 
n  that  circle  she  beheld  distinctions  existing  without  discord ; 
a  living  proof,  how  men  can  keep  their  separate  spheres  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  opinions,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  duty,  —  while,  in 
obedience  to  a  more  comprehensive  law,  a  higher  yet  concurrent 
obligation,  they  move  and  act  harmoniously  together  in  the  wider 
orbit  of  life  and  practice.  Seeing  this,  the  Queen  beheld  the 
admirable  spirit  of  the  national  schools,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  hopeful  principles  of  improvement  and  progress  now  at 
work  in  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  have  recorded  in  the  following  language 
the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  royal  visit  to  their  schools, 
and  their  sense  of  its  importance :  — 

‘  We  cannot  conclude  our  report  for  1849,  without  alluding  with 
pride  and  gratitude  to  the  visit  with  which  our  model  schools  were 
honoured  on  the  7th  of  August,  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
by  her  royal  consort,  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  your  Excellency. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  visit,  so  promptly  and  cordially  made, 
has  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  poor  of  Ire¬ 
land,  for  whose  benefit  our  system  has  been  established ;  and  that 
they  will  ever  regard  the  compliment  as  the  most  appropriate  and 
decisive  that  could  have  been  paid  by  her  Majesty  to  themselves. 
All  reflecting  men,  whether  friends  or  opponents  of  our  institution, 
have  not  failed  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  step.  By  the 
country  at  large  it  has  been  hailed  as  another  eminent  proof  of  her 
Majesty’s  wi^om  and  goodness ;  and  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  the 
daughter  of  that  illustrious  Prince  who  was  the  anient  advocate  of 
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the  education  of  the  poor,  when  denounced  by  many  as  a  dangerous 
novelty;  and  of  their  united  education  on  just  and  comprehensive 
principle,  when  most  men  regarded  it  as  impracticable.’ 

But.  the  point  where  we  have  now  arrived  admonishes  us,  that 
it  is  time  to  return  and  relate  the  operation  of  those  laws  and 
administrative  measures,  which  we  left  in  the  background  while 
the  public  disturbances  engaged  our  attention.  Let  us  begin 
with  that  most  important  law  upon  which  Irish  pauperism  now 
depends  for  relief. 

Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. — The  28th  of  August,  1847, 
was  a  memorable  day  in  Ireland.  The  extended  Poor  Law  came 
into  operation,  the  new  Commission  comprising  the  Chief-Secre¬ 
tary  and  Under- Secretary  to  the  Lord -lieutenant.  In  fact,  the 
Commission  was  the  Government,  —  a  proof  of  the  consequence 
attached  to  the  working  of  the  new  law,  and  the  determination 
of  the  Executive  to  carry  it  into  effect  with  all  the  authority 
and  all  the  vigour  of  Government.  Never  was  a  great  and  a 
necessary  change  of  system  introduced  into  any  country  under 
more  adverse  and  perplexing  circumstances.  It  formed,  as  we 
have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  the  third  stage  in  that  astonishing 
series  of  transitions  through  which  the  relief  of  Irish  destitution 
passed  in  somewhat  less  than  a  year.  It  was  the  sound  and  the 
permanent  system,  at  length  arrived  at  and  established,  after 
trial  of  the  two  immense  and  hazardous  experiments  of  the 
Labour  Rate  Act  and  the  Relief  Commission.  The  former  ex¬ 
periment  had  Mled  because  it  grossly  violated  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  the  latter  succeeded  as  a  measure  of  succour,  but,  in  its 
success,  it  exhausted  public  charity,  and  demoralised  the  country 
to  an  extent  the  most  alarming  and  deplorable.  Fortunately  the 
Poor  Law  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1838  afforded  the  basis  of 
an  efficient  and  durable  system.  It  was  only  necessary  to  enlarge 
it  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  destitution,  and  vary  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  period.  The  act  was 
passed  in  the  month  of  June,  after  a  dangerous  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  passionate  resistance  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  Lord  Clarendon  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
his  government  with  this  great  popular  measure  in  his  hand, — a 
jMagna  Charta  of  the  Irish  poor,  for  which,  however,  they  were 
little  indebted  to  their  bold  barons,  or  to  any  portion  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.*  The  operation  of  the  law  was  embarrassed 

*  The  leading  provisions  of  the  Act  were  the  following :  —  Out¬ 
door  relief  was  added  to  in-door  relief ;  the  conditions  of  the  former 
were  specified  and  limited ;  a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  Com- 
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in  its  first  stages  by  premature  complaints  of  its  inefficacy,  and 
even  by  proclamations  of  its  failure,  before  it  had  had  three 
months’  trial.  Among  others  who  were  over-hasty  in  condemn¬ 
ing  it  were  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  who  addressed  the 
viceroy  in  the  month  of  October,  and  designated  the  enactment 
as  ‘  a  resource  totally  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.* 
These  prelates  were  not,  like  many  other  Irishmen  at  the  period, 
unprepared  to  suggest  a  substitute  for  the  Poor  Law,  for  they 
added  the  following  statement  of  their  views :  — 

‘  In  offering  these  remarks  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  Poor  Law  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  destitution  that  now  prevails,  your  memorialists 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  not  made  from  any  conviction 
that  its  further  extent  or  stringency  would  be  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  wants  of  the  people.  They  look  on  such  a  legal  provision  for 
the  poor  as  quite  inadequate ;  they  discover  in  it  evidence  of  the 
decay  of  the  charitable  spirit  of  former  times,  and  of  the  grinding  op¬ 
pression  of  the  poor  that  followed  the  destruction  of  those  asylums  in 
which  were  treasured,  in  trust  for  the  indigent,  the  accumulations  of 
piety,  cheaply  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  educating  the 
ignorant,  and  affording  consolation  under  every  infirmity  that  affects 
human  nature.’ 

Uj)on  this  the  Lord-lieutenant  observed,  with  becoming  mo¬ 
desty,  and  with  a  gravity  which  did  him  still  more  credit,  that  it 
was  not  for  him  ‘  to  contest  the  judgment  of  their  lordships  with 
‘  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  asylums  alluded  to:’  he  added, 
however,  that  he  himself  had  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions 
‘  after  long  residence  in  countries  where  similar  establishments 
‘  existed,’  and,  fully  admitting  the  probability  of  a  decay  of 
voluntary  charity,  remarked,  that  this  ‘  only  made  the  argument 
*  for  rendering  it  compulsory  all  the  more  stringent.’  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  pis-aller  of  the  Poor  Law,  his  Excellency  in¬ 
timated  that  a  measure  ought  to  be  fairly  tried  before  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  abortive,  and  concluded  with  a  pledge  (which  has  been 
fully  redeemed),  that  the  Poor  Law  should  not  fail  for  any  want 
of  vigilance  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Administration. 

‘  The  Legislature  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  render  property  more 
available  than  hitherto  for  the  support  of  destitution.  That  the  law 


missioners  to  meet  unforeseen  or  exceptional  cases ;  the  boards  of 
guardians  were  authorised  and  required  to  appoint  medical  officers 
and  relieving  officers ;  the  tests  of  destitution  were  increased  by  a 
provision  that  no  occupier  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
should  be  entitled  to  relief  in  either  form  ;  mendicancy  and  vagrancy 
were  restrained  by  penalties ;  and,  lastly,  the  important  power  of 
dissolving  boards  of  guardians  for  non-performance  or  neglect  of 
their  duties,  was  materially  strengthened. 
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may  prove  inadequate  for  affording  all  the  relief  required  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  like  the  present,  is  but  too  probable ;  the  extent,  however,  to 
which  it  will  fall  short  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  No  man  who  has 
resources  of  his  own  should  have  a  legal  claim  to  live  upon  those  of 
others  ;  upon  none  but  the  absolutely  destitute  should  that  right  be 
conferred ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact,  to  prevent  fraud,  and 
to  protect  the  industrious  against  the  indolent  man,  the  test  of  the 
workhouse  has  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  been  deemed  indispensable. 
The  workhouses,  however,  must  not  be  over  crowded ;  if  they  are 
full,  more  accommodation  must  be  provided,  or  relief  out  of  the 
workhouse  must  be  given  in  the  manner  which  the  law  prescribes ;  if 
the  guardians  are  reluctant  to  enforce  rates,  if  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  them  refuse  to  do  so,  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  is  committed  by 
both,  but  the  non- application  of  the  law  does  not  prove  its  inade¬ 
quacy.  I  can,  however,  assure  your  Lordships  it  shall  not  be  left 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  capricious  discretion  of  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  it,  but  that  a  close,  and  constant,  and  vigilant  inspection 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  secure  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  its 
provisions.’ 

Whether  the  law  has  succeeded  or  failed  will  best  appear 
from  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  under  it  and  their  results. 
It  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  There  has  been 
time  to  confirm  or  to  falsify  predictions. 

Keep  one  fact  steadily  in  view,  or  you  will  have  but  a  faint 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Commbsioners’ undertaking.  In 
the  course  of  that  extraordinary  year — that  annus  mirabilis  in 
the  annals  of  the  poor — at  two  several  periods  above  a  third  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  had  depended  for  their  lives  upon 
public  bounty.  One  individual  out  of  every  three  in  the  com¬ 
munity  had  endured  the  disgrace  or  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
pauperism.  In  the  month  of  March  750,000  men  were  receiv¬ 
ing  wages  from  the  Board  of  Works,  representing  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  at  least  2,250,000  persons.  Again,  on  the  3rd  of  the 
following  July,  in  the  administration  of  the  Temporary  Relief 
Act,  3,020,712  men,  women,  and  children  were  fed  by  rations, 
like  a  ship’s  crew,  or  the  widows  of  an  alms-house  ;  fed  at  their 
own  doors,  and  even  with  cooked  food,  the  Government  not 
only  catering,  but  cooking  for  that  prodigious  mass  of  genuine 
or  fictitious  destitution.  Under  no  circumstances  more  adverse 
was  it  possible  or  imaginable  that  the  operations  under  the  new 
Poor  Law  could  have  been  commenced.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  the  previous  distress,  or  the  previous  relief,  was  the 
greater  embarnissinent ;  both  were  so  enormous,  so  beyond  all 
bounds  and  precedents. 

The  Boards  of  Guardians  were  now  to  be  set  in  motion ;  to 
be  instructed  in  the  provisions  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  ;  urged 
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to  the  performance  of  their  numerous  and  novel  duties,  to 
the  prompt  and  resolute  collection  of  sufficient  rates,  the 
extension  of  workhouse  accommodation,  the  appointment  of 
effective  relieving  officers,  the  careful  examination  of  claims, 
discrimination  of  cases,  application  of  tests,  —  a  multiplicity  of 
functions  requiring  activity,  impartiality,  sagacity,  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  the  habits  of  men  of  business,  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  in  subordination  to  sound  discretion.  Those  are 
qualifications  not  very  common  under  any  meridian ;  they  were 
not  to  be  created  by  an  official  circular.  Instead  of  wondering 
that  the  Commissioners  found  it  necessary,  early  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  dissolve  thirty-two  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  paid  officers,  let  us  rather  concur  with  them  in  giving 
Ireland  credit  for  the  fact  that  in  ninety-one  unions,  the  large 
majority,  the  elective  boards  performed  their  severe  duties  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  justified  the  principle  of  self- 
government  upon  which  they  were  constituted.* 

In  addition  to  the  organisation  and  control  of  so  great  a 
number  of  boards,  consisting  of  such  various  and  not  always  the 
most  harmonious  or  tractable  materials,  the  system  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  at  the  outset,  with  the  two  serious  difficulties  of  deficient 
workhouse  accommodation  and  the  excessive  area  of  many  of 
the  unions. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  Government,  after  Lord 
Clarendon’s  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  the  Boundary  Commission. 
It  was  issued  27th  March,  1848,  and  had  two  objects;  one 
being  to  reduce  the  size  of  unions,  the  other  to  reduce  the  area 
of  rating,  or  the  extent  of  electoral  divisions.  The  former 
object  was  of  particular  importance  in  eonnexion  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  ‘  The  diminution  of  the  area  of  rating,’  the  Com¬ 
missioners  observe  in  their  report,  *  was,  so  far  as  payment  of 
‘  rates  was  concerned,  a  question  of  the  rate-payer,  a  question 

*  of  the  rich,  and  only  collaterally  (as  it  bore  on  the  employment 
‘  of  labour)  a  question  of  the  poor ;  but  a  diminution  of  the 
‘  union,  i.  e.  providing  houses  of  relief  within  convenient  reach 
‘  of  every  pauper,  was  directly  a  question  of  the  poor,  and  only 

*  collaterally  one  of  the  rich,  as  tending  to  more  economic^ 

*  administration.’  The  extent  of  many  of  the  existing  unions 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  working  of  the  new  Poor  Law. 
The  chief  inconveniences  were  succinctly  enumerated  in  the 
official  letter  transmitting  the  Commission  to  the  gentlemen 
appointed  to  execute  it.  They  resemble  very  much  the  well- 
known  disadvantages  of  an  over-grown  parish.  In  some  cases 


Vide  First  Annual  Report,  May,  1848. 
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the  extent  and  geographical  conditions  of  the  union  were  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible,  or  extremely  difficult,  for  guardians 
and  relieving  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  inspection  and 
Bcnitiny,  or  to  attend  the  boards  witliout  serious  interruptions 
of  their  other  duties.  The  same  circumstances  would  of  course 
prevent  the  applicants  for  relief  from  putting  in  their  claims,  or 
subject  them  to  great  hardship  in  doing  so.  Such  difficulties 
require  no  illustration ;  they  were  felt  directly  the  law  began  to 
work,  and  the  result  was  the  inquiry  under  the  Boundary  Com¬ 
missioners,  which  led  to  the  recommendation  of  forty  new  unions, 
of  which  twenty-four  have  been  already  approved  and  consti¬ 
tuted.* 

*  The  Boundary  Commission  (at  the  head  of  which  was  Captain 
Larcom)  concluded  their  laborious  operations,  and  made  their  final 
Report  to  the  Grovernment  on  the  1st  of  August  last.  The  following 
extract  from  that  Report  will  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  under¬ 
taking  and  its  bearing  upon  the  general  improvement  of  the 

,  country  : — 

*  In  regard  to  unions,  it  was  our  wish  that  no  part  of  the  country 
should  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  its  poor  house ;  and 
in  regard  to  electoral  divisions,  that  they  should  be  of  such  size  and 
such  condition  as  to  population  and  value,  as  might  enable  the 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  inhabitants  to  employ  their  capital  and 
labour  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  combination  of  these  desirable  objects  could  in  many 
cases  be  obtained  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  because  every  part 
of  the  country,  every  townland,  varies  in  respect  of  them,  while  only 
those  townlands  which  are  contiguous  can  be  joined  in  the  same 
division.  But  if  the  perfect  combination  of  these  elementary 
conditions  of  area,  population,  and  value,  in  the  several  divisions, 
could  have  been  made  theoretically  equal,  it  was  desirable  also  to 
place  the  lands  of  the  same  proprfetors  in  the  same  electoral  division, 
or  to  constitute  a  division,  consisting  of  as  few  separate  properties  as 
possible,  in  order  to  create  in  proprietors  a  disposition  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  diminish  the  amount  of  relief  required,  as  well  as  to  give 
them  the  power  of  doing  so.  But  in  this  we  were  met  by  the  indefi¬ 
nite  nature  of  the  term  “  proprietor,”  as  well  as  the  very  dififerent 
size  of  estates.  The  owner  in  fee  had  frequently  but  a  small  interest 
in  the  land,  while  the  interest  of  those  who  held  leases  under  him 
varied  through  every  gradation,  from  the  perpetuity  downwards  to 
the  ordinary  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  or  seven  years,  or  less.  Many 
townlands  and  many  estates  were  corporate  or  church  property,  more 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  some  were 
common  lands.  These  were  the  general  object  of  dread  to  all  around 
them,  and  were  frequently  unable  alone  to  support  the  poor  who  had 
been  allowed  to  congregate  upon  them  without  means  of  employment ; 
such  circumstances,  together  with  the  occasional  intervention  of 
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The  deficiency  of  work-house  accommodation  may  be  judged 
by  the  additions  that  were  made  to  it.  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  1847,  when  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  issued  their 
first  circular  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  the  work-houses  con¬ 
tained  101,439  inmates  of  all  descriptions.  On  the  Istof  July, 
1848,  there  was  accommodation  reported  for  upwards  of 
150,000.  At  the  same  period  of  the  following  year,  it  had 
been  increased  to  250,000. 

The  three  annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  now  before 
us,  present  us  with  continuous  weekly  classified  returns  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  of  the  average  amount  of  in-door  and  out¬ 
door  pauperism;  the  former  from  April  7.  1847,  the  latter 
from  Feb.  5. 1848,  and  both  brought  down  to  the  end  of  April, 
1850.  These  returns  give,  also,  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  the  weekly  rate  of  mortality,  in  the  work- 
houses;  so  that  they  afford  most  of  the  data  requisite  for 
ascertaining  how  the  law  has  worked  generally,  and  for  enabling 
us  to  compare  the  in-door  and  out-door  systems  and  their  results. 
With  the  help  of  some  additional  authentic  information,  we  are 
enabled  to  bring  the  history  down  to  a  period  six  months  later 
than  the  date  of  the  last  Report. 

Beginning  with  in-door  relief,  we  are  immediately  struck  by 
the  fact  of  its  continual  and  almost  steady  increase  from  the 
period  when  the  law  first  came  into  operation  to  the  present 
date.  The  number  of  in-door  paupers,  on  the  4th  of  Sept.  1847, 
was  75,376,  from  which  it  gradually  rose  to  the  maximum  of 
264,048,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1850,  — the  only  interruptions 
being  temporary  decreases  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  in  each  year ;  a  season  when,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  population  of  workhouses  undergoes  perceptible 
diminution.  The  amount  of  in-door  pauperism,  in  1850,  was 
lowest  for  the  week  ending  the  28th  of  last  September,  when 
the  number  was  155,175,  exceeding  by  nearly  15,000  the 
minimum  of  the  year  1849,  which  was  140,266,  on  the  6th  of 
October.* 


mountain  tracts  and  waste  lands,  made  it  impracticable  that  we 
should  fix  beforehand  any  very  exact  maximum,  minimum,  or 
average,  either  of  size,  population,  or  value,  to  guide  xxs  in  the 
formation  of  electoral  divisions.  But  we  have  not  failed  to  keep  in 
view  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  such  circumstances  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  fix  them  ;  viz.,  as  before  said,  such  size  and  condition  as 
should,  in  each  case,  best  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country.’ 

The  latest  information  before  us  gives  173,178  as  the  number 
of  in-door  paupers  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  16.  1850,  the  number 
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The  out-door  relief  ran  a  different  course,  increasing  with 
greater  rapidity  and  then  diminishing  in  a  manner  still  more 
remarkable.  It  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  until  July  1. 

1848,  when  the  number  relieved  out  of  the  workhouses 
amounted  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  833,889.  From  thence  it 
fell  to  199,600  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  rose  again,  in 

1849,  to  a  maximum  of  784,367,  on  the  7th  of  July,  from 
which  date  (with  some  fluctuations)  the  reduction  has  been 
astonishing;  —  the  maximum  for  1850  being  only  141,077,  in 
the  month  of  June,  since  which  period  it  has  fallen  so  low  as 
2249,  on  the  19th  of  October.  In  the  week  ending  the  16th 
of  last  November,  the  latest  period  of  which  we  have  an 
account,  the  total  average  number  of  persons  receiving  external 
relief  in  all  the  unions  in  Ireland  was  only  2523. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1848,  there  w^ere  twenty-five  unions  which 
had  not  relieved  a  single  external  pauper ;  and  there  were  thirty- 
five  others,  which  had  only  deviated  from  the  in-door  system  in 
the  class  of  extreme  cases,  specified  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Poor  Law  Extension  Act.  In  the  ensuing  year,  there  was  an 
accession  of  ten  to  the  number  of  unions  working  exclusively 
on  the  internal  principle.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1850  (the  date 
of  the  last  annual  report),  there  were  fifty-eight  unions  without 
any  out-door  relief ;  and  in  the  week  ending  23d  Nov.  last,  out 
of  the  163  unions  then  existing,  there  were  only  54  in  whicJi 
out-door  relief  was  given, — and  of  that  number  there  were  36, 
in  which  the  number  of  paupers  externally  relieved  did  not 
amount  to  twenty  persons. 

To  the  great  extent  of  work-house  accommodation  which  had 
been  provided,  we  are  chiefly  to  attribute  this  striking  result ; 
but  in  that  increase  we  see  the  force  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
agmnst  the  administration  of  relief  outside  the  walls  of  the 
institutions.  The  abundant  harvest  of  1849  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  to  facilitate  the  change  from  the  objectionable  to  the 
more  prudent  and  safer  system.  This  symptom  of  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  manifested  even  in  some  of  the  most  distressed 
districts  of  the  west.  The  extreme  evils  of  pauperism  are  now 
scarcely  visible,  except  in  one  dark  spot  on  the  face  of  Ireland : 
we  allude  to  the  unhappy  county  of  Clare,  and  especially  to 
the  unions  of  Kilrush  and  Scariff.  In  the  month  of  May  last, 
there  were  30,000  persons  receiving  out-door  relief  in  Clare ; 
nearly  double  the  number  of  the  persons  so  relieved  in  the 
whole  province  of  Connaught. 


being  then  on  the  increase,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
number  was  168,545  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1849. 
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The  expense  of  maintenance  has  undei^one  the  following  re¬ 
ductions.  At  the  close  of  1846,  the  average  weekly  cost  of  the 
in-door  relief  of  each  pauper,  was  2#.  In  April,  1847,  it  was 
still  higher,  2s.  2d.  In  April,  1848,  1«.  6|rf. ;  at  the  end  of 
1848,  Is.  4jd.  In  1849  it  was  reduc^  still  further.  From  the 
autumn  of  1849  to  the  present  date,  it  has  never  exceeded  Is.  2rf., 
exclusive  of  clothing.  On  the  10th  of  August  last  the  total 
weekly  cost  of  out-door  relief  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
1,032/.  2s.  Ad.  At  the  end  of  August  it  was  no  more  than 
223/.  12s.  5d. ;  and  from  that  date  to  the  16th  of  last 
November  the  average  weekly  expense  has  been  under  80/. 

Concurrently  with  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  relief,  and  in 
the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief,  the  general  sanitary 
state  of  the  workhouses  has  exhibited  a  decided  improvement. 
The  series  of  weekly  returns  show,  that  in  1848-49,  the  ratio 
of  mortality  among  the  inmates  rose  from  3*4  per  mille  on  the 
7th  October  to  12*4  per  mille  on  the  5th  May ;  while  in  1849-50 
the  ratio  advanced  from  3*5  to  6'1  on  the  23d  March  last,  since 
which  date  it  has  been  on  the  decline.*  The  numbers  of  reported 
inquests,  where  death  was  alleged  to  have  occurred  from  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  diminished  to  the  extent  of  one 
half  in  the  period  between  July,  1849,  and  April,  1850,  compared 
with  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  collection  and  expenditure  of  poor  rates  in  Ireland  for 
the  years  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 


Year  ending 

1 

Collected. 

Expended. 

September  29.  1846 

September  29.  1847 

September  29.  1848 

September  29.  1849 
i  September  29.  1850 

£ 

359,870 

585,507 

1,559,248 

1,648,337 

1,561,846 

£ 

350,667 

717,713 

1,732,597 

2,177,651t 

1,274,125 

•  The  collection  in  the  year  1847-48  is  remarkable,  three  times 
the  amount  in  1846-47  ;  five  times  the  amount  of  the  collection 
1845-46.  A  tax  unknown  in  Ireland  ten  years  before  was  levied 


•  Third  Annual  Report,  p.  7. 

f  The  excess  of  the  expenditure  over  the  sum  collected  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  29.  1849,  amounted  to  529,314/.  Of  this  about 
234,314/.  was  provided  for  by  the  Rate-in-aid,  and  50,000/.  by  par¬ 
liamentary  grant,  leaving  245,000/.  for  the  increased  liabilities  of  the 
unions. 
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in  the  year  1848  to  the  extent  of  one-ninth  of  the  rateable 
property  of  the  country,  and  that  at  a  period  of  unprecedented 
depression  and  embarrassment.  In  the  same  year  the  expendi¬ 
ture  had  risen  150  per  cent,  above  that  of  1847,  and  500  per 
cent,  above  the  expenditure  of  1846.  The  expenditure  in 
1848-49  exceeds  that  of  1847—48  by  the  large  sum  of  445,054/. 
The  excess  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  extension  of  in-door 
relief,  the  cost  of  temporary  hospitals,  and  the  provision  of  aux¬ 
iliary  workhouse  accommodation,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  keep  the  out-door  relief  within  moderate 
bounds.* 

The  actual  reduction  in  the  amount  and  cost  of  pauperism 
will  appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we  only  recur  again  for  a 
moment  to  the  enormous  mass  of  destitution  which  the  system 
had  to  deal  with  when  its  machinery  was  first  put  in  motion. 
When  we  recollect  that  3,020,7 12  persons  were  fed  by  the  public 
on  3d  July,  1847,  and  that  even  on  the  12th  September  of  that 
year  (when  the  Relief  Commissioners  may  be  said  to  have  handed 
the  distress  of  the  nation  over  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners), 
the  ration-receiving  multitude  amounted  to  505,984  mouths, 
the  question  may  well  arise,  what  has  become  of  that  prodigious 
host  of  dependents  upon  charity,  —  how  has  that  mountain  of 
misery  melted  away  ?  St.  Jarlath’s  would  promptly  reply,  that 
we  see  in  this  result  only  evidence  of  the  unresisted  career  of 
famine  and  pestilence ;  only  demonstration  of  the  guilty  negli¬ 
gence  of  heartless  Commissioners  and  an  unfeeling  Government. 
Mr.  Mitchell  (were  he  not  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
health)  would  point  his  finger  at  Lord  Clarendon,  ‘  Her 
*  Majesty’s  Butcher-General  for  Ireland  ;  ’  but  in  fact,  without 


*  The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  the  year  ending 
Sept.  29.  1849  with  the  year  ending  Sept.  29.  1850,  with  respect  to 
collection  and  expenditure: — 


Onlinaiy  Expenses. 

Collection. 

. 

In-door 

Keliet 

Ont-door 

Belief. 

Establishment 

■  Total 

1849 

1850 

£ 

1,648,337 

1,561,846 

£ 

797,294 

606,849 

£ 

679,604 

116,935 

£ 

700,753 

550,341 

£ 

2,177,651 

1,274,125 

Decrease 
in  1850 

86,491 

190,445 

562,669 

150,341 

903,526 

i 
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shutting  our  eyes  to  the  increased  mortality  necessarily  inci¬ 
dental  to  seasons  of  scarcity  and  disease  (maugre  all  that 
can  be  done  either  by  public  charity  or  private  benevolence,) 
and  without  overlooking  the  effect  of  the  emigration  both  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  going  on  from  most  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  last  few 
years,  we  are  chiefly  to  remark,  in  the  fact  before  us,  the  satis¬ 
factory  working  of  the  Poor  Law  itself ;  the  efficiency  of  the  tests 
that  have  been  applied  to  destitution,  by  means  of  which  it  has 
been  reduced  to  its  true  from  its  fraudulent  dimensions,  and  the 
public  consequently  exonerated  from  a  large  amount  of  the 
burden  wron^ully  cast  upon  it  under  the  previous  temporary 
and  experimental  systems  of  relief.  Many  a  lusty  rogue,  who 
in  1847  was  spoon-fed  in  idleness  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
is  now  applying  his  brawny  shoulders  to  the  spade.  Many 
an  able-bodied  slut,  who  formerly  received  her  rations  almost 
out  of  Sir  Thomas  Kedington’s  hand,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  honestly  working  for  her  livelihood.  All  the 
slothful  and  wilful  indigence,  by  which  a  scarcity  so  supplied, 
and  a  misery  with  so  much  of  consolation,  was  regarded  more 
ns  a  blessing  than  a  calamity,  has  been  winnow^  from  the 
true  destitution  of  the  country,  and  condemned  to  industry  by 
the  same  law  from  which  genuine  distress  receives  gratuitous 
relief. 

We  have  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  energy,  the  diligence,  the 
devotion,  with  which  the  cause  of  humanity  was  served  in  the 
administration  of  this  great  Agnovpyui,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  Athenian  polity.  Nine  inspectors  of  unions  fell  victims  to 
disease ;  seven  vice-guardians  met  the  same  fate,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties:  in  their  return  of  July,  1849,  the 
Commissioners  reported  the  deaths  of  no  fewer  than  seventy 
work- house  officers,  including  nine  chaplains  and  eight  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  It  was  a  close  and  mortal  combat 
with  famine  and  pestilence.  The  same  facts  prove  the  intensity 
of  the  popular  suffering,  and  the  courageous  humanity  with 
which  the  duties  of  relief  were  dischai^ed. 

In  those  cases  (of  which  there  were  several),  where  aversion 
to  out-door  relief  was  pushed  to  the  length  of  inhumanity, — • 
where,  the  workrhouses  being  over-crowded  and  disease  pre¬ 
valent,  the  denial  of  such  relief  exposed  the  poor  to  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  death  by  famine  or  death  by  pestilence, — the 
Commissioners  exercised  the  powers  vested  in  them,  and  either 
broke  up  the  delinquent  boards  or  cashiered  the  relieving 
officers.  Such  were  the  proofs  given  by  the  Commissioners 
of  that  callous  indiflerence  to  the  public  sufferings,  with  which 
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demagc^es,  seditious  journals,  and  even  higher  authorities, 
incessantly  assailed  them.  The  same  calumnies  were  as  indus¬ 
triously  heaped  upon  the  Government.  ‘  The  clergy  and  people 

*  of  Ireland  feel,’  wrote  the  unscrupulous  M‘Hale,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1848,  ‘  that  the  Queen’s  viceroy,  far  from  deserving 
‘  praise  for  labouring  to  preserve  the  lives  of  her  subjects,  has 

*  exhibited  the  strangest  incredulity  os  to  the  extent  of  the 

*  present  famine,  and  the  coldest  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
‘  thousands  who  are  falling  victims  to  its  destructive  career.’* 
And  O’Higgins,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  writing  to  the  Catholic 
primate,  obmrved: — ‘I  think,  also,  that  Cardinal  Franzoni 

*  should  be  informed  that,  under  the  name  of  legal  righ^,  the 

*  body  of  Irish  landlords  are  literally  starving  the  poor,  and 
‘  doing  so  without  a  single  remonstrance  from  our  Lord-lieu- 

*  tenant,  or  his  employer.  Lord  John  Russell.’  So  that  Lord 
Clarendon  was  in  danger,  at  that  period,  of  being  reported  to 
the  Pope  for  his  inhumanity  to  the  poor  and  his  misrule  of 
Ireland. 

But  reasonable  men  will  consider  what  has  been  done  with 
reference  to  what  it  was  possible  to  do :  we  are  ever  to  bear  in 
nund  (what  it  is  strange  men  should  ever  forget),  that  the 
blessings  of  plenty  and  health  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  times 
of  dearth  and  pestilence;  that  famine  is  famine,  and  disease 
disease,  let  charity  be  ever  so  charitable;  that  in  those  heavy 
visitations  of  Providence,  man  can  do  no  more  than  palliate  and 
assuage :  he  cannot  reverse  the  decree,  and  ordain  abundance  in 
a  time  of  scarcity,  and  health  in  a  time  of  plague.  We  are 
also  to  recollect,  what  is  seldom  considered  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that,  in  seasons  of  famine,  the  very  distress  has  its  mournful 
uses ;  for  without  the  example  of  suffering,  there  would  be  no 
economy  of  resources,  and  no  stimulus  to  exertion.  Let  us 
only  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  upon  the  moral  eneigies  of  the  people  of  Ireland  (too 
much  disposed  at  all  times  to  cast  all  their  care  upon  Govern¬ 
ment),  if,  by  some  miraculous  exploit  of  administration,  they 
had  l^en  carried  through  those  years  of  calamity,  without  any 
increase  of  their  ordinary  privations?  Far  more  deplorable,  in 
our  judgment,  would  that  demoralising  effect  have  been,  than 
the  most  harrowing  tale  of  destitution  which  has  yet  been  brought 
to  the  public  ear,  from  the  most  afflicted  comers  of  the  island. 
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Faults,  no  doubt,  have  been  committed,  and  the  relief  afforded 
may  not  have  been  equal,  in  all  cases,  to  the  means  which  the 
law  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  local  administrators.  But  we 
are  now  reviewing  a  wide  field  of  operations,  passing  judgment 
upon  the  whole  working  of  a  system  both  vast  and  new ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that,  perhaps,  no  operations  of  a  character 
so  arduous,  upon  a  scale  so  great,  of  a  nature  so  novel,  with 
detmb  so  complicated  and  machinery  so  imperfect,  in  a  country 
presenting  such  peculiar  obstacles  to  economic  arrangements 
and  social  improvements,  were  ever  more  ably  performed,  or 
brought  to  more  successful  issues.  The  great  good  accom¬ 
plished  may  well  atone  for  the  little  evil  mixed  with  it;  the 
broad  salutary  results  may  well  cast  a  few  unfortunate  ex¬ 
ceptions  into  the  shade. 

Among  other  gi-atifying  symptoms  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Irish  character  in  several  valuable  qualities  of  the  intellect, 
such  as  steadiness,  method,  perseverance,  and  forecast, — qualities 
in  which  that  character  has  been  commonly,  and,  we  believe, 
correctly  supposed  defective,  —  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to 
include  the  general  effective  administration,  during  the  three  last 
critical  and  trying  years,  of  that  most  important  part  of  the  Poor- 
law  system  which  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  local  manage¬ 
ment  and  control.  In  this  respect  the  Poor  Law  has  been  an 
education  to  the  upper  classes  as  well  as  a  subsistence  to  the 
lower;  but  the  lower  classes  have  derived  no  inconsiderable 
moral  benefits  from  it  also.  It  arrested  the  progress  of  demora-^ 
lisation,  which  was  a  stronger  objection  to  the  previous  tempo¬ 
rary  measures  than  all  the  administrative  and  financial  difficulties 
which  beset  them.  It  rescued  the  Irish  poor  from  a  pestilence 
more  virulent  than  fever, — more  malignant  than  cholera, — the 
vice  and  misery  of  habitual  dependence  for  subsistence  upon 
public  or  private  succour.  By  a  wise  charity,  the  effects  of  an 
unwise  charity  have  been  prevented  or  counteracted,  and  a  spirit 
of  self-dependence  and  self-exertion  has  been  kept  alive  in  the 
country  under  circumstances  most  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  hardy  virtues. 

It  appears,  then,  as  far  as  we  are  entitled  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  experience  of  three  years,  that  this  important 
law  has  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  who  opposed  its  enact¬ 
ment.  The  property  of  Ireland  has  supported  its  poverty  to  an 
extent  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  There 
has  been  a  great,  a  substantial,  a  humane,  and  an  economic  relief. 
Pauperism  has  not  increased,  but  diminished ;  and  is  in  course 
of  further  diminution.  The  tests,  upon  the  whole,  have  worked 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily;  particularly  the  workhouse  test. 
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It  has  not  been  found  impossible,  as  it  was  foretold,  to  resist  the 
tide  of  destitution  pressing  upon  the  provisions  of  out-door 
maintenance ;  but  it  has  been  stemmed  successfully,  and  (we 
have  every  reason  to  believe)  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
poor  themselves. 

Reform  of  Husbandry .  —  From  the  history  of  relief  we 
proceed  by  a  natural  transition  to  an  account  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  improvement  which  accompanied  it ;  —  themselves 
measures  of  relief  also,  but  of  that  higher  kind  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  remedy  national  distress  by  opening  the  springs  of 
national  prosperity.  The  remark  which  we  have  already 
made  on  the  general  industrial  policy  of  Lord  Clarendon’s 
Government,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  subject  of  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement.  This  was  not  a  topic  fancifully,  option¬ 
ally,  or  even  discretionally  selected  by  a  government  determined 
to  do  something  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
naturally  pitching  upon  the  reform  of  husbandry  as  a  fertile 
theme  of  discourse,  and  a  most  proper  object  of  encouragement. 
It  was  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
w'as  a  topic  not  of  choice,  but  necessity.  In  making  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  earliest  and  latest  care,  their  most  diligent  study, 
and  liveliest  solicitude,  the  Government  did  not  travel  out  of  its 
province,  but  the  subject  forced  itself  upon  the  province  of 
Government.  The  force  with  which  it  pressed  itself  was  not  so 
much  the  unparalleled  extent  of  distress  and  destitution  as  the 
cause  of  that  distress,  the  calamity  that  produced  it,  the  havoc 
of  the  old  and  customary  subsistence  of  the  people  ;  from  which 
sprang  the  necessity  of  repairing  that  havoc  by  creating  a  new 
subsistence,  which  new  subsistence  was  to  be  obtained,  like  the 
former,  from  the  land,  but  only  from  the  land  cultivated  by  new 
rules  of  art,  and  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  never  before 
applied  to  it.  The  lazy  and  slovenly  tillage  that  sufficed  for  the 
potato  would  no  longer  serve.  The  labour  that  resembled  sloth, 
and  the  culture  that  was  scarcely  better  than  neglect,  would  no 
longer  suffice  to  produce  the  necessary  supplies.  It  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  speed  the  plough  and  the  spade  with  safe  encourage¬ 
ment  and  wise  instruction,  to  educate  the  husbandman  for  his 
altered  circumstances,  to  stimulate  in  the  same  direction  the 
exertions  of  every  class  connected  with  the  land ;  in  short,  to 
concentrate  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  thought,  skill,  in¬ 
dustry,  research,  science,  spirit,  enterprise,  and  enthusiasm  upon 
the  interests  of  Irish  agriculture,  so  as  to  multiply  its  fruits  and 
retrieve  its  character ;  that  their  fertile  soil  should  no  more  be  a 
reproach  to  the  people,  and  the  just  emblems  of  their  condition  a 
slattern  Ceres  and  a  Plenty  with  an  empty  horn. 
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To  promote  agriculture,  which  has  been  well  named  by  a 
philosophic  poet,  ‘  The  Queen  of  Arts  and  Master-work  of 
*  Industry,’  was  therefore  a  part,  and  a  leading  part,  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  necessities  of  the  period  suddenly 
raised  it  to  the  position  which  it  ought  always  to  have  occupied, 
as  an  object  of  administrative  care  and  a  branch  of  public  in¬ 
struction. 

But  safely  to  encourage  enterprise  and  exertion  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  Government.  In 
Ireland  its  difficulties  are  extreme.  Whom  to  assist,  and  in  what 
cases';  to  what  extent ;  under  what  conditions  and  limitations ; 
where  to  withhold  aid,  and  when  to  withdraw  it  after  it  has 
been  afforded ;  —  all  these  are  delicate  matters,  beyond  what 
country  gentlemen,  who  go  up  with  addresses  to  viceroys  and 
bawl  for  grants,  have  the  faintest  notion  of.  A  government  is 
frequently  in  this  dilemma ;  if  it  come  forward,  private  exer¬ 
tions  flag  or  cease  altogether;  if  it  decline  to  act,  an  object  of 
great  importance  is  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Here 
then,  as  in  most  human  affairs,  a  middle  course  must  be 
taken ;  neither  too  tightly  grasping  the  public  purse,  nor  open¬ 
ing  it  too  freely.  Generosity  should  have  a  leaning  to  par¬ 
simony,  and  parsimony  should  not  be  incapable  of  warming 
into  generosity.  Governments  should  contribute  so  as  to  induce 
contributions  from  private  sources  —  not  to  check  them.  They 
should  lend  only  on  the  best  devisable  securities  for  repayment. 
They  should  give  under  protests  against  giving.  Of  all  things, 
they  should  only  aid  those  who  aid  themselves;  in  fact,  they 
should  aim  at  doing  what  Hercules  would  have  done,  if  the 
carter,  instead  of  sprawling  and  howling  in  the  mire,  had 
clapped  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  put  forth  all  his  man¬ 
hood  to  extricate  his  wain  from  the  rut.  And,  even  in  aiding 
independent  efforts,  the  aid  should  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  the  effort ;  it  should  watch  it,  follow  it,  and  cease 
along  with  it.  Upon  these  principles  the  Government  of  Ire¬ 
land  (necessarily  to  a  great  extent  an  administration  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement)  appears  to  have  been  steadily  conducted 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  not  without  much  sacrifice  of  popu¬ 
larity  on  many  occasions,  (for  there  is  nothing  so  popular  as 
largess,)  but  greatly  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  country, 
which  has  profited  a  thousand  times  more  by  the  development 
of  its  powers  and  by  tlie  formation  of  habits  of  self-reliance, 
than  if  the  Viceroy  had  been  Jupiter,  and  descended  in  showers 
of  gold  to  court  her  favour. 

There  was  no  time  now  for  the  old  and  idle  dispute  for  pre¬ 
cedence  between  agriculture  and  manufactures.  One  plain 
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consideration  disposed  of  that  point.  In  the  actual  condition  of 
Ireland,  her  agriculture  is  her  manufacture ;  she  is  a  manufac¬ 
turing  country  of  corn  and  cattle,  possessing  her  raw  material 
(corresponding  with  silk  and  cotton)  in  her  soil ;  her  machinery 
is  the  spade  and  the  plough;  her  factories  her  fields;  her 
artisans  her  husbandmen.  ‘  Although,’  observes  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  *  Industrial  Resources  of 

*  Ireland,’  *  ‘  I  have  considered  it  of  great  importance  to  fix 

*  attention  on  the  facilities  which  this  country  presents  for  pro- 

*  secuting  the  various  departments  of  mechanical  and  chemical 

*  manufacture,  of  which  the  essential  circumstances  and  material 

*  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  I  am  far  from 

*  being  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  support  of  the  great  body 

*  of  the  people  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  derived  from  the 

*  soil ;  that  the  manufacture  the  most  extensive  and  most  indis- 

*  pensable  is  the  production  of  food,  and  that  agriculture  is  the 
‘  most  important  of  the  various  sources  of  industry  which  the 
‘  country  contains.’ 

This  was  true  before  the  inscrutable  blight  of  the  potato. 
The  calamities  of  late  years  have  only  made  the  truth  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  duty  of  attending  to  it  more  imperative  than 
ever.  What  has  been  done,  therefore,  to  turn  adversity  to 

*  sweet  uses,’  by  improving  the  culture  of  the  bountiful  soil  of 
Ireland ;  how  far  improvement  has  reached,  what  fruits  it  has 
already  yielded,  and  what  motives  and  principles  are  at  work  to 
stimulate  further  exertions  in  the  same  ample  and  neglected 
field,  cannot  be  inquiries  of  trivial  import. 

The  Landed  Property  Improvement  Act.  —  Let  us  inquire, 
in  the  first  place,  what  has  been  going  on  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  by  the  operation  of  legislative  measures. 
Here  our  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  Act  for 
the  Improvement  of  Landed  Property,  which  was  introduced 
along  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  intended  as  an  ally  to  it, 
a  function  which  it  has  most  efficiently  discharged.  This 
measure  accomplishes  its  objects  by  a  system  of  loans  which 
the  Treasury  is  authorised  to  make  to  owners  of  land  disposed 
to  render  it  more  productive  by  agricultural  improvement. 
The  fund  for  the  purpose  was  originally  1,500,000/.,  but 
300,000/.  was  added  to  it  by  a  subsequent  statute,  and  a 
further  issue  of  200,000/.  was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  last 
session. .  The  improvements,  whether  by  draining,  subsoiling, 
fencing,  reclaiming,  or  making  farm-roads,  are  executed  by 
the  proprietors;  —  the  Government  only  interfering  to  ascertain 
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that  the  proposed  works  are  likely,  by  their  productiveness, 
to  justify  the  cost  being  made  a  c^ige  upon  the  property, 
and  afterwards  to  secure,  by  inspection,  the  proper  application 
of  the  sums  advanced.  No  advance  is  made  at  all,  unless 
the  increased  annual  value  to  be  given  to  the  land  improved 
equals  the  amount  to  be  charged  upon  it.  The  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Works;  and  the  Treasury,  in  its  original  instructions  to 
the  Board,  directed  them  to  give  a  preference  to  the  western,  or 
more  distressed  districts  of  the  island,  where  it  was  so  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  afford 
employment  to  the  population.  It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that 
as  a  measure  of  relief,  by  the  employment  of  labour,  this  system 
differs  toto  coelo  from  that  of  the  Labour  Rate  Act.  This  act 
does  not  employ  paupers,  but  makes  independent  workmen  of 
people  who  would  probably  be  paupers  but  for  the  labour  it 
affords.  The  works  under  it  are  of  unquestionable  utility ;  the 
guarantee  for  their  proper  execution  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  it ;  the  borrower  has  the  improvements  on  his 
property  effected  in  the  best  manner ;  he  cannot  obtain  his  loan 
upon  any  other  terms ;  the  labourer  is  made  a  skilful  workman ; 
and  the  public  money  is  advanced  upon  the  best  possible 
security. 

We  have  now  three  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  before  us. 
The  last  brings  the  history  of  their  proceedings  under  this  act 
down  to  the  31st  December  1849,  at  which  date  there  had  been 
applications  for  loans  to  the  extent  of  3,501,7764,  of  which 
1,617,529/.  had  been  approved  by  the  Board,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Treasury ;  and  788,238/.  had  been  issued,  in  instalments,  to 
applicants.* 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1849,  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  had  reported  an  actual  expenditure  in  drainage 
and  other  improvements  of  295,717/.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year  an  expenditure  of  512,452/.  The  total  number  of 
acres  which  had  been  reported  drained  at  the  latter  date,  was 
73,660;  the  average  cost  of  their  drainage  being  4/.  10<.  per 
acre.  A  great  portion,  too,  of  the  drained  land  had  been  sub- 
soiled;  and  the  improvements  also  included  a  great  extent 
of  new  fences,  new  farm-roads,  and  of  rocky  lands  cleared  of 
stones  and  prepared  to  receive  the  plough.  By  the  statute  of 

*  We  have  further  information  as  to  the  amounts  of  applications 
and  issues  down  to  the  16th  of  November  last.  The  applications  at 
that  date  amounted  to  3,807,437/.,  of  which  1,765,124/.  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  sanctioned,  and  1,022,702/.  had  been  issued. 
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last  session,  already  referred  to,  loans  may  now  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  farm-buildings,  a  valuable  extension  of  the  powers 
in  the  former  acts. 

The  average  anticipated  return  from  the  expenditure  on  the 
improved  lands  was  8  per  cent.,  2^  per  cent,  more  than  had  been 
fixed  as  the  minimum  return,  upon  the  assurance  of  which  loans 
were  to  be  made.  At  the  close  of  their  first  Report,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  observe ;  — 

‘  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sum  to  be  expended  amounts 
to  1,500,000/.,  and  the  average  anticipated  return  is  8/.  per  cent. 
If  such  be  realised,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  will,  provided 
the  works  be  executed  as  directed,  the  income  of  the  country  will 
be  increased  120,000/.  per  annum,  at  an  annual  charge  of  91,500/. 
for  twenty-two  years,  after  which  it  will  be  free ;  but  this  advan¬ 
tage,  important  though  it  be,  is  trifling  when  compared  to  the  benefit 
which  must  result  by  showing  the  landlords  the  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  which  a  comparatively  small  investment  will  efiect ;  and  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant  the  importance  of  thorough  draining,  as  a 
preliminary  to  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  to  the  obtaining 
early  and  certain  crops  of  every  description.’* 

The  inspection,  though  primarily  designed  to  secure  the 
proper  expenditure  and  safe  investment  of  the  public  money, 
has  had  the  collateral  advantage  of  being  also  a  system  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  land-improvement. 
In  fact,  the  inspectors  of  the  works  under  this  act  form  a  corps 
of  practical  instructors  in  the  highest  and  most  important  ope¬ 
rations  of  agriculture,  t 

In  the  first  Report,  the  Commissioners  could  only  lay  down 
principles,  and  state  their  expectations.  On  the  next  occasion 
they  spoke  with  more  confidence ;  for  the  results  were  beginning 
to  be  visible  to  the  eye,  in  the  improved  aspect  of  the  country. 

In  April,  1849,  the  Commissioners  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  — 

*  Sixteenth  Report  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland, 
p.  14.  We  have  called  it  the  first  in  the  text,  as  it  is  their  first 
Report  of  works  nnder  the  Land  Improvement  Act. 

f  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  Landed  Improvement  Act,  the  works  which  were 
performed  under  Mr.  Labouchere’s  celebrated  letter  (serious  as  the 
objections  to  the  plan  were  in  principle,  as  we  noticed  in  our  Article 
on  the  Crisis),  far  from  being  of  no  public  value,  proved  most 
important  as  preliminaries  to  the  operations  under  10  Viet.  cap.  32. 
The  Commissioners  observe  in  their  Report,  July  8.  1848,  that 
‘  the  Laboiichere  drainage  works  must  be  considered  as  not  only 
‘  valuable  in  themselves,  but  most  important  as  a  precursor  to  the 
*  Landed  Property  Improvement  Act  which  followed.’ 
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*  In  the  humid  climate  of  Ireland,  the  direct  benefit  derived  from 
drained  land  is  even  more  striking  than  in  England ;  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer,  whose  land  is  undrained  and  whose  itches  are  full  of 
water,  looks  with  wonder  at  late  autumn  or  early  spring  ploughing, 
which  he  cannot  attempt, — and  still  more  at  the  double  crops  of 
com,  and  more  than  double  crops  of  turnips  raised  on  land  which, 
the  previous  year,  exhibited  the  same  neglected  and  unproductive 
character  as  bis  own.  Adversity  is  a  wholesome  monitor :  all  now 
perceive  that  he  who  would  thrive  must  abandon  the  ancient  lazy  and 
slovenly  system,  and,  happily  for  the  country,  increasing  energy  and 
!  skill  have  become  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  all  persons  who  have 

I  travelled  in  Ireland  during  the  present  spring,  will  have  noticed  a 

marked  improvement  in  the  beatness  and  perfection  of  the  tillage, 
and  the  unusually  early  period  at  which  the  crops  have  been  sown, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country.’* 

And  in  their  last  Report  they  say,  — 

‘  In  making  our  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  works  in  operation 
under  the  Landed  Property  Improvement  Act,  during  the  year  1849. 

!  and  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  these  works,  we  have  the 

■  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  reports  which  have  been  received  from  our 

I  inspectors  show,  not  only  that  the  execution  of  the  works  has  become 

^  more  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  more  economically  performed,  but 

,  that  a  general  increase  is  already  observable,  both  in  the  quantity 

■  and  quality  of  the  produce  from  the  lands  which  have  been  drained 
and  subsoiled,  whether  it  consist  of  cereal  or  green  crop;  and  in 
many  coses  the  improvement  has  been  so  decided,  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers  have  been  induced,  on  their  own  account,  both  to  drain 
and  subsoil  the  lands  in  their  occupation.’! 

I  A  glance  at  the  annexed  map  (which  has  been  reduced  to 

suit  our  pages  from  the  map  given  by  the  Commissioners  in 
their  last  Report)  will  show  how  widely  extended  over  Ireland 
I  are  the  advantages  of  this  admirable  measure.  The  country 

(appears  studded  with  improvements,  dotted  all  over  with  the 
evidence  of  agricultural  reformation.  The  knowledge  of  a  mea- 
.  sure  so  useful,  and  of  results  so  important  and  encouraging, 

■  cannot  be  disseminated  too  widely. 

We  were  about  to  make  a  series  of  quotations  to  show  how 
I  the  system  has  worked  in  augmenting  the  value  of  the  lands 

improved  under  it ;  but  the  very  number  of  the  instances  at 
j  our  command  induces  us  to  abandon  the  intention.  Let  one 

fact,  to  which  the  Commissioners  themselves  challenge  attention, 
I  stand  in  the  place  of  a  hundred. 


*  Seventeenth  Report,  1849,  p.  6. 

!  Eighteenth  Report,  1850,  p.  4. 
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*  The  townland  of  Gortnaskej^h,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 

*  the  estate  of  James  White,  Esq.,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
‘  J.  J.  White,  which  contains  — 

175  1  33  of  arable  land 

and  12  1  25  of  bog ; 

'making  altogether  187  3  18  was,  previously  to  draining, 

'  let  in  small  tenements  to  a  number  of  poor  tenants  for  the 

*  sum  of  125/.  12«.  6d.  per  annum.  The  tenants  were  removed, 
‘  either  by  emigration  or  transference  to  other  lands,  and  sub- 

*  sequently  the  sum  of  805/.  11#.  lOrf.  was  expended  on  im- 

*  provements,  the  interest  on  which,  at  6/.  10s.  per  cent,  per 

*  annum,  amounts  to  52/.  6s.  6</. ;  when  the  works  were  com- 
‘  pleted  the  lands  were  relet  at  a  rent  of  206/.  9s.  !</.,  being  an 

*  increase  on  the  original  rent  of  80/.  16s.  7</.  per  annum,  or 

*  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.*  The  smaller  dots  on  the  map  are 
particularly  deserving  of  attention,  as  evidence  of  the  enterprise 
of  small  proprietors  and  farmers.  The  small  loans  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  remunerative  and  useful.  '  The  small 

*  loans  to  proprietors,’  says  Mr.  Poe,  inspector  for  Tipperary, 

*  have  been  pi^uctive  of  much  benefit ;  they  have  been  gene- 

*  rally  looked  after  by  the  applicants  themselves,  and  the  works 

*  have  been  very  well  executed.’  ‘  Small  proprietors,’  observes 
another  inspector,  '  possessing  a  single  townland,  are  anxious  to 
‘  obtain  loans.  There  is  a  great  desire  to  improve  manifested 

*  by  the  small  farmers.  In  fact  I  would  say  that  the  Landed 

*  Improvement  Act  has  acted  like  leaven  on  the  agricultural 
'  community  of  this  district,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  determina- 

*  tion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  farmers  to  meet  depressed  prices 
‘  by  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  and  more  active  and  in- 
‘  dnstrious  habits.’ 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  good  done  by  a  loan  of  200/.  in  the 
King’s  County  on  a  small  property  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Andrews  r 
—  ‘  Ilis  lands  which,  two  years  ago,  consisted  of  moor  and 

*  swamp,  are  now  growing  turnips  and  rape,  and  one  of  the 
'  best  oat  crops  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  was  cut  on  a  part 
‘  which  had  been  the  resort  of  wildfowl.’  These  improve¬ 
ments  have  a  manifest  tendency,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to 
injure  Ireland  as  a  sporting  country  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
distinctly  informed  that  draining  and  subeoiling  are  becoming 
the  favourite  field-sports  in  several  parts  of  the  country  — 
superseding  fox-hunting  and  snipe-shooting.  '  The  effect  of 
'  this  act  in  directing  the  attention  of  proprietors  to  agricul- 
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*  tural  improvements  is  very  remarkable,’  says  Mr.  Prender- 
gast,  inspector  of  Mayo  and  Leitrim ;  ‘  every  one  connected 

*  with  the  district  has  observed  the  change  of  habits  which  has 

*  taken  place  among  many  of  the  leading  sportsmen,  who  now 

*  vie  with  each  other  in  attention  to  farming  improvements.’ 
Another  report,  speaking  of  another  district,  observes  —  ‘  A 

*  great  social  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  loans  in  the 

*  change  of  habits  induced  among  many  proprietors, '  who 

*  formerly  took  but  little  interest  in  farming ;  among  the  most 

*  persevering  and  attentive  improvers  are  now  to  be  found 

*  gentlemen  formerly  well  known  as  devoting  much  of  their 

*  time  to  field-sports,  who  at  first  applied  for  loans  on  account 

*  of  the  pressing  need  of  employing  the  people,  and  have  now 

*  been  personally  occupied  for  two  or  three  years  in  draining 

*  and  farming,  and  continue  to  find  an  agreeable  interest,  as 

*  well  as  a  profit,  in  the  pursuit.’ 

That  the  conduct  of  all  country  gentlemen  has  not  been 
equally  good,  is  not  very  surprising.  We  are  told  of  proprietors 
who,  ‘  having  obtained  loans  under  the  rules  of  the  Board, 

*  which  include  dry  stone  fences,  erected  ornamental  stone  and 

*  mortar  walls  at  a  considerable  cost.’  This  is  an  instance  of 
that  passion  for  expense  and  display,  and  preference  of  the 
showy  to  the  substantial,  which  has  had  no  small  share  in  bring¬ 
ing  many  Irish  landlords  to  bankruptcy  and  Baron  Richards. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  inspectors,  very  properly,  have 
never  allowed  more  than  the  amount  contained  in  the  original 
estimate  for  farm  fences.  But,  for  an  example  of  a  country 
gentleman  who  is  doing  his  duty,  or  rather  who  has  done  his 
duty,  take  Sir  Richard  O’DoneL  Mr.  Elwood  reports  from 
the  south  of  Mayo,  that  ‘  Sir  Richard  O’Donel,  early  com- 

*  menced  with  energy,  that  he  has  now,  after  two  years’  exertion, 
‘  nearly  completed  his  improvements  in  the  Newport  district, 

*  and  has  commenced  with  equal  vigour  in  the  Island  of  AchiU. 

*  He  has  already  thorough  dnuned  437  acres,  cleared  559  acres, 

*  and  constructed  52  miles  of  new  fences.’  How  much  more 
praiseworthy  are  Sir  Richard  O’Donel’s  operations  in  AchiU, 
than  those  of  the  proselytizing  parsons  of  whose  proceedings  in 
that  island  the  public  has  heard  so  much.  The  conversion  of 
waste  into  fertile  lands  is  a  much  more  unquestionable  benefit 
to  society  than  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics.  *  Depend 

*  upon  it,’  stud  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  wise  ambition,  like 

Lord  Clarendon’s,  was  directed  chiefly  to  industrial  improve¬ 
ments,  *  poverty  is  what  you  have  to  dread  in  Ireland,  not 
‘popery.’  . 
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Of  the  effects  of  the  measure  in  improving  the  habits  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  skill  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  here  are  some 
examples : —  ‘  About  500  labourers  have  been  constantly  em- 

*  ployed,  who  have  throughout  conducted  themselves  in  the 

*  most  orderly  manner,  and  have  executed  the  tasks  assigned 
‘  to  them  with  perfect  good  will.’  (^Report  on  Works  in  Donegal 
on  the  Estate  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim.)  ‘  The  industrial  edu- 
‘  cational  knowledge  acquired  by  the  workmen,  is  every  where 

*  beneficial ;  the  example  to  the  neighbourhood  not  less  so.’ 
{Report  of  Mr.  W.  Hallidag,  Inspector  for  Mayo.)  *  I  beg 

*  leave  to  observe  that  the  labourers  having  become  trained, 

*  the  work  has  every  where  been  well  executed  according  to 

*  the  specifications.’  (Mr.  Roberts,  Inspector  for  Waterford.) 

*  I  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the  improvement  of  the 

*  labourers  under  the  system  of  task  work,  their  increased 

*  steadiness  and  expertness  in  working,  enabling  them  to  earn 

*  much  higher  wages  than  those  usuall}'  given  for  a  day’s  work 

*  in  this  part  of  the  country.’  (Mr.  Meade,  Inspector  for  County 
Cork.) 

The  greatest  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  effects  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  measure  is  weaning  the  Irish 
peasantry  from  the  old  system  of  day-labour,  which  always 
engenders  idleness,  and  is  substituting  piece  or  task-work,  under 
which  each  man  receives  the  just  reward  of  his  industry  and 
exertion,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  peasantry  to  seek  a  mode  of  em¬ 
ployment  so  well  calculated  to  improve  them  as  workmen,  the' 
act  contains  an  excellent  provision,  (the  credit  of  which  is  due 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,)  by  which  the  labourers  must 
receive  the  full  amount  of  their  earnings  in  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  This  principle  is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners. 

A  new  manufacture  has  alrcatly  sprung  up  out  of  the  impulse 
given  to  dnunage  operations,  —  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  In 
1846  there  were  but  two  tileries  in  Ireland;  in  1848  there 
were  twenty-five ;  in  1849  there  were  forty-seven ;  and  the 
last  Keport  on  the  30th  March  last,  states  that  additional  tile¬ 
ries  have  been  erected,  and  that  many  new  ones  are  in  progress, 
while  the  number  of  tiles  produced  during  the  last  year  from 
existing  tileries  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  quality 
much  improved.  We  regret  to  observe  that  the  distribution  of 
these  factories  over  the  country  is  not  as  equal  as  we  could 
wish.  Of  the  forty-seven  erected  in  1849,  Ulster  contained 
twenty-five,  Leinster  twelve,  Munster  only  six,  and  Connaught 
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only  four.  The  Commissioners  particularly  notice  the  pipes 
manufactured  at  the  tileries  erected  by  Loi^  Clonbrock  in  the 
County  Roscommon,  and  the  Misses  Gascoigne  in  the  County 
Limenck.*  We  find  the  Misses  Gascoigne  again  honourably 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Cox,  Inspector  of  Drainage. 
The  most  extensive  improvements  in  Limerick  are  in  progress 
upon  their  estate ;  and  we  may  add  from  our  own  knowl^ge, 
(what  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blue  book,)  that  these  patriotic  and 
enterprbing  ladies  do  not  think  it  unbecoming  of  their  sex  to 
superintend  in  person  either  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  people  upon  them. 

Upon  the  great  mass  of  facts,  ta  the  same  purport  as  the  few 
we  have  here  cited  almost  at  random,  the  Commissioners  make 
the  following  striking  and  impressive  observations. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  such  striking  results  should  have  been 
obtained  in  almost  every  country  in  Ireland,  during  a  period  when 
extensive  farmers  and  leaseholders  hitherto  considered  wealthy,  and 
who  are  in  the  occupation  of  extensive  tracts  of  naturally  fertile 
lands,  have  either  surrendered  them  in  despair,  or  are  in  process  of 
laying  them  down  in  permanent  pasture,  in  the  expectation  that 
sheep  or  cattle  feeding  will  be  more  remunerative  than  tillage.  No 
doubt  we  live  in  trying  times,  but  the  indolent  man,  and  particularly 
the  indolent  agriculturist,  must  suffer  before  he  bestirs  himself ;  and 
as  the  suffering  has  already  been  ample,  let  us  hope  that  the  agri¬ 
culturist  will  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  by  the  best  and  most  salutary  of  all  methods, — his  own 
exertion.  He  complains  of  low  prices,  and  deficient  produce ;  let  him 
drain  and  subsoil  by  the  spade,  and  the  return  will  be  doubled,  and 
frequently  quadrupled.  He  is  deficient  in  capital, — a  loan  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act  will  provide  it.  He  alleges  he  is  borne  down 
by  rates,  particularly  the  poor’s-rate, — let  him  employ  the  people  in 
draining  and  subsoiling  his  land,  and  his  rate  will  be  light.  In  fact 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Improvement  Act  meet  nearly  every  re¬ 
quirement  necessary  for  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  country. 
We  hear  on  all  sides  that  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  present 
pauper  population ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people 
have  become  paupers  from  failure  of  employment :  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  where  employment  has  been  afforded  them  on  useful 
works,  their  labour  has  been  rendered  productive;  and  that  when 
employed  by  task,  as  is  universally  the  case  in  the  land  improvement, 
as  well  as  the  arterial  drainage,  these  quasi  mendicants  have  become 
industrious,  skilful,  and  thankful  labourers ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 


*  The  tiles  made  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  have 
been  sent  to  Scotland,  and  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
best  tiles  of  Scotch  manufacture.j 
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that,  inclading  the  attendant  main  drainage,  every  acre  drained  and 
sabsoiled  gives  full  employment  to  about  160  labourers  for  one  day.’ 

The  history  of  these  operations  encourages  indeed  the  hope, 
that  the  d^  is  not  far  remote,  when  the  relief  extended  to 
poverty  in  Ireland  by  public  charity  will  be  trifling  compared 
with  that  which  will  result  from  the  expansion  of  her  agri¬ 
cultural  resources ;  when  her  chief  poor  rate  will  be  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  instead  of  her  pauperism  crushing  her  property, 
her  property  will  crush  and  extinguish  her  pauperism. 

We  said  this  act  was  ancillary  to  the  Poor  Law.  It  helps 
the  rate-payers,  by  diminishing  the  burden  upon  the  rates  in 
every  district  where  advantage  is  taken  of  it.  There  is,  first, 
the  employment  aflForded ;  secondly,  the  increased  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  soil ;  thirdly,  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  skill,  industry,  and  independent  habits.  All  these 
are  points  in  which  the  rate-payer  is  deeply  concerned.  To  the 
owners  of  land  the  benefit  is  obvious  and  direct ;  the  improved 
land  is  better  able  .to  support  all  chaises  upon  it,  so  t^t  the 
burden  which  the  Poor  Law  imposes  on  the  Iwdlord  the  ‘  Land 

*  Improvement  Act  ’  assists  him  to  bear. 

The  Government  pressed  the  measure  earnestly  upon  the 
country  gentlemen ;  and  when  the  mendicant  squires  came  to 
the  Castle,  complaining  of  the  pressure  of  the  rates,  and  whining 
for  absolute  grants  of  money,  the  Lord-lieutenant  inquired 
whether  they  had  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 

*  Landed  Property  Improvement  Act ;  ’  he  showed  them  the 

*  Poor  Law  ’  in  one  hand  and  this  auxiliary  measure  in  the 
other,  and  said,  in  effect,  *  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  bane,  and  here 
‘  is  the  antidote  ;  either,  as  landlords,  you  must  give  your  people 
‘  employment,  or,  as  rate-payers,  you  must  provide  them  with 
‘  food.’  To  a  begging  petition  presented  by  the  representative 
of  a  southern  county.  Sir  William  Somerville  roundly  replied, 

*  That  the  people  must  be  permitted  to  gtun  a  livelihood  by 

*  employment  or  be  supported  out  of  the  rates.  The  Lord-lieu- 

*  tenant  perceives  that  there  must  be  a  struggle  in  this  country 

*  with  its  difiSculties,  and  will  aid  in  overcoming  them ;  but  it  is 
‘  impossible  they  can  be  successfully  met,  without  a  combined 

*  effort  on  the  part  of  all ;  and  he  trusts  that,  by  a  gentleman 
‘  who,  like  yourself,  possesses  a  just  influence  in  the  country, 

*  an  example  will  be  set  which  will  be  extensively  apd  bene- 
‘  ficially  followed.’ 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society.  —  The  Royal 
Agricultui^  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  first 
institutions  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
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on  his  arrival  in  Dublin.  The  society  presented  him  with 
a  manly  and  judicious  address,  and  his  Excellency  testi¬ 
fied  his  sense  of  their  usefulness  by  accepting  the  office  of 
vice-president.  The  history  of  that  body  is  briefly  this.  Its 
founder  was  an  enterprising  gentleman,  named  Purcell,  who,  so 
fiir  back  as  the  beginning  of  1841,  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
energies  of  his  countrymen  would  be  better  employed  in  profit¬ 
able  agriculture  than  in  fruitless  agitation.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Purcell  put  his  idea  on  paper,  published  it,  and  the  result  was  a 
public  meeting  in  Dubli^  where  the  Duke  of  Leinster  presided, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  which  became  the  basis  of  the  new 
Association.  Earl  Fortescue,  then  the  viceroy,  gave  the  under¬ 
taking  all  the  benefit  of  bis  influence  and  en%htened  approval, 
and  obtained  for  the  society  the  honour  of  the  royal  patronage. 
Mr.  O’Connell,  who  was  then  agitating  far  different  questions, 
and  who,  though  fond  of  *  babbling  of  the  green  flelds  ’  of  Ire¬ 
land,  never  did  anything  to  improve  them,  sneered  at  Mr,  Pur¬ 
cell  and  bis  project;  but  consoled  himself  and  his  friends,  by 
hoping  that  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  rest  would  *  shortly 

*  agitate  for  something  better  than  turnip-tops  and  red-nosed 

*  potatoes.’  However,  the  Agricultural  Association  was  organ¬ 
ist,  and  although  it  has  never  received  from  the  Irish  nobility 
and  gentry  the  efficient  support  it  might  reasonably  expect  from 
them,  it  has  proved  itself  a  most  useful  institution,  particularly 
in  the  recent  calamitous  condition  of  the  farming  interest.  Its 
objects  and  proceedings  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Highland 
Swiety,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  It 
holds  annual  shows  and  exhibitions,  gives  prizes  and  medals, 
disseminates  useful  knowledge  in  cheap  tracts  on  all  agricultu¬ 
ral  subjects  and  questions  of  rural  economy,  and  (which  is  per¬ 
haps  its  most  useful  mode  of  operation)  assists,  encourages,  and 
corresponds  with  the  local  farming  Societies  existing  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country.  Among  its  more  special  objects  we  may 
mention  the  introduction  and  extension  of  green-crop  husbandry, 
and  especially  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip, — a  crop  with  which 
the  name  of  Townsend*  has  not  been  more  justly  associated 
in  England  than  the  name  of  Purcell  is  now  in  IreWd. 

*  Lord  Townsend,  minister  to  George  L  and  George  11.,  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  having  given  the  first  great  impulse  in  England  to 
the  introduction  of  tiumips,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  zealous  culti¬ 
vator. 

*  The  other  slights  for  women,  sports,  and  wines. 

All  Townsend’s  turnips  and  all  Grosvenor’s  mines.’ 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace. 
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This  Society  has  already  held  its  annual  exhibitions  with  great 
eclat  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Kilkenny, 
Ballinasloe,  and  twice  at  Cork,  the  second  in  that  city  having 
been  held  there  last  July ;  thus  distributing  imjmrtially  through 
the  country  the  force  of  its  influence  and  the  spirit  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  impulse  which  these  great  demonstrations  have  given 
to  the  most  useful  of  all  reforms  and  the  most  patriotic  of  all 
enterprises,  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  calculate.  They  are 
usually  and  becomingly  accompanied,  as  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  with  extraordinary  festivities,  with  banquets  and  balls, 
which  add  to  the  public  interest  in  the  return  of  these  great 
industrial  anniversaries. 

The  Practical  Instructors  in  Hti^ndry.  —  Upon  this  excel¬ 
lent  Society  the  Lord-lieutenant  engrafted  the  system  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Instructors.  On  the  23rd  September,  1847,  Lord  Clarendon 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  observed : — 

*  I  think  it  most  useful  to  address  your  Grace  in  your  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Swiety,  as  I  believe  it  is  through 
the  numerous  branches  of  that  most  useful  institution  that  the 
agricultural  classes  can  be  reached ;  and  as  I  consider  the  means  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  must,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  be  looked  for  in  the  improvement  of  the  processes  adopted  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  l^tween  the  termination  of  the  harvest 
works  of  the  present  season  and  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
for  the  ensuing  spring,  there  will  intervene  a  period  which,  although 
in  a  proper  course  of  husbandry  fully  occupied  by  its  peculiar  and 
important  labours,  may  be  considered,  as  agriculture  is  carried  on,  at 
least  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Ireland,  to  be  of  comparative  inactivity ; 
and  I  believe  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  leisure  which  the 
farming  classes  will  then  have,  to  supply  them,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  sound  practical  instruction  as  to  the  great  and  well-established 
principles  upon  which  their  operations  should  be  based;  and  the 
means  by  which,  in  the  ensuing  season,  they  may  be  enabled  to  raise 
upon  their  farms  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  food,  and  thus 
obtain  for  themselves  increased  pecuniary  profit,  and  secure  the  State 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  great  calamities  through  which  we  have  just 
passed.  With  this  object,  I  would  suggest  to  your  Grace  that  a 
number  of  persons  should  be  selected  possessing  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  the  most  improved  systems  of  agriculture  applicable  to 
Ireland,  and  of  such  general  education  as  may  enable  them  to  com¬ 
municate  that  information  orally  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  that 
those  persons  should  be  employed  to  perform  each  a  circuit  through 
certain  districts  of  Ireland,  such  as  your  Grace  may  decide  upon,  and 
to  deliver  lectures  on  practical  agriculture  for  the  farming  population.* 

The  foundation  of  this  system  was  no  latter  than  a  bank-note 
for  50/.  To  set  his  plan  in  motion,  the  Lord-lieutenant  (having 
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calculated  the  expense  of  the  first  season  at  300/.)  offered  to 
contribute  50/.  himself,  provided  the  residue  was  made  up  by 
others,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  proposed.  We  need  scarcely 
observe  that  a  larger  subscription  would  have  been  vastly  more 
popular,  nor  how  the  clamourers  for  grants  despised  and  ridi¬ 
culed  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  50/.  The  Agricultural  Society, 
however,  hastened  to  assure  his  Excellency  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  suggestion,  —  an  assurance  which  they  followed  up  so 
promptly,  that  within  two  months  a  fund  of  800/.  was  raised ; 
and  this  fund  increased  rapidly  in  1848,  as  the  system  became 
known  to  the  public,  and  its  advantages  began  to  be  felt. 

A  sum  of  350/.,  the  unexpended  balance  of  a  fund  which 
Lord  Heytesbury  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  thorough  draining,  was  now,  with  that 
nobleman’s  cheerful  consent,  applied  to  the  object  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  letter.  A  committee  was  immediately  formed  to 
select  competent  instructors  and  carry  the  plan  efficiently  into 
operation.  The  system  was  heartily  at  work  in  the  month  of 
November,  1847.  The  first  detachment  of  instructors  consisted 
of  eight,  who  were  sent  into  the  most  remote  and  distressed 
parts  of  the  west,  free  of  all  expense,  to  the  districts  which 
were  to  profit  by  their  services.  The  result  of  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  gave  the  council  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  They  published 
theKeports  of  their  homely  missionaries,  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  the  reception  they  had  generally  met  with  in  the  country, 
and  recorded  their  opinion,  that  no  greater  boon  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Ireland  than  the  establishment  of  a  system  so 
excellent,  upon  a  permanent  and  extended  basis. 

Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  system 
was  expanded,  not  only  by  doubling  the  number  of  agricultural 
teachers  despatched  gratuitously  to  those  parts  of  the  island 
where  husbandry  was  most  backward  and  distress  most  severe ; 
but  by  extending  its  benefits  to  other  districts  which  were  able 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  own  instruction.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1848,  there  were  fourteen  teachers  of  husbandry 
abroad  in  districts  contributing  a  moiety  of  the  expense ;  thus 
making  thirty  practical  instructors,  in  all,  at  that  time  dispersed 
through  Ireland.  The  country  having  now  shown  an  alacrity 
to  embrace  the  advantages  presented  to  it;  and  this  having 
been  satisfacfbrily  proved,  not  only  by  the  general  subscriptions, 
but  by  the  local  contributions  of  districts  desirous  of  having 
instructors  provided  for  them.  Lord  Clarendon,  judging  that 
the  time  was  arrived  when  the  liberal  assistance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  afforded  with  propriety,  reinforced  the  funds 
applicable  to  the  purpose  with  the  sum  of  1000/.  from  moneys 
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at  his  disposal  under  the  provisions  of  the  ‘  Reproductive  Loan 
*  Act’  In  each  of  the  following  years  his  Excellency,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  plac^  the  same  large  contribution 
at  the  command  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  same  object.  The  general  subscriptions  for  1847-48 
exceeded  1000/.  The  sum  subscribed  by  each  of  the  fourteen 
contributing  districte  in  1848  was  25/.  In  1849  there  were 
fifteen  such  self-aiding  localities,  of  which  five  contributed  45/. 
each.  The  year  1850  opened  with  the  reappointment  of  twelve 
instructors  to  districts  contributing  to  remimerate  them,  and 
ten  to  districts  unable  to  pay  for  such  assistance. 

Through  the  masses  of  shade  and  gloom  which  then  brooded 
over  Ireland,  the  beginnings  of  this  happy  experiment  appear 
like  the  brilliant  points  which  are  sometimes  seen  studding  a 
sombre  landscape,  where  the  sun  at  intervals  prevails  igainst  the 
mists  and  vapours.  The  published  Reports  of  the  plain  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  benefits  of  this  incal¬ 
culably  useful  system  have  been  difiused  over  the  face  of 
Ireland,  are  eminently  worthy  of  attention.  The  spirit  of 
benevolent  inquiry  and  timely  advice  and  instruction  penetra¬ 
ting  wild  and  ill-cultivated  tracts,  insinuating  itself  into  every 
mountain  hollow,  through  bog  and  moor,  along  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  and  up  the  winding  estuaries  of  the  south  and  west, 
where  seldom,  until  this  recent  effort  of  humanity,  had  the 
tenant  of  the  wretched  farm  seen  any  form  of  friendship  but 
the  priest  of  the  desolate  chapel ; — this  spirit,  we  say,  brought 
with  it  an  amoimt  and  a  diversity  of  relief,  encouragement, 
support,  and  comfort,  which  is  only  to  be  known  by  the 
minutest  study  of  the  process  and  its  results.  We  have  perused 
this  series  of  rustic  narratives  with  the  liveliest  interest ;  but  a 
few  brief  extracts  from  the  most  recent  of  them  will  best 
explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  operations  they  record, 
and  the  success  that  has  attended  them. 

Here  is  a  brief  account  of  the  resources  of  Connemara,  by 
Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor,  practical  instructor :  — 

‘  With  regard  to  Connemara,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
on  it;  so  much  attention  having  been  turned  to  it,  and  so  much 
having  been  said  and  written  on  it  of  late,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  my  opinion,  as  a  practical  man,  upon  its  capabilities.  As  a 
field  for  the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  capit^  none  better 
exists,  no  matter  what  flying  tourists,  paper  agriculturists,  or  any 
others  may  have  said  to  the  contrary.  It  possesses  all  the  natur^ 
resources  of  a  fine  country ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  make  it  so 
is  to  introduce  capital,  industry,  and  knowledge,  to  have  those  re¬ 
sources  properly  developed.  The  soil  is  capable  of  producing  the 
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different  crops  of  superior  quality :  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
green  crops  I  ever  saw  were  in  Connemara.  There  is  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  outlay  wanted  in  producing  them:  sea-weed,  coral  sand, 
sea-moss,  mud,  &c.,  abound  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  all  the  bays 
and  inlets.  Limestone  is  found  everywhere  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior.  The  climate  also  is  superior;  as  an  instance  of  its 
mildness  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  sheep  are  shorn  during  all  the 
winter  months.  It  is  notorious  that  the  copper-mines  and  marble 
quarries  are  some  of  the  best  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fish  off  the  coast  are  perhaps  the  first  in  the  world;  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  person  able  to  take  advantage  of  these 
facilities.’ 

Mr.  O’Connor  thus  describes  the  state  in  which  he  found 
that  country  in  the  spring  of  last  year :  — 

‘  The  greatest  efforts  are  being  made  to  crop  the  land ;  and  even 
the  most  miserable  are  abandoning  the  idea  of  “  relief,”  and  striving 
to  do  something  to  help  themselves.  The  system  of  green  cropping 
is  pretty  well  established  amongst  the  small  farmers :  even  in  the 
neglect^  villages  beyond  the  Twelve  Pins  I  found  them  quite  alive 
to  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  turnip  crop ;  in  truth,  were  it  not 
for  the  turnips  during  the  winter,  many  would  have  starved,  as  in 
previous  years :  and  since  they  have  been  consumed  in  some  districts, 
the  out-door  relief  lists  have  become  crowded.  I  have  not  met  one 
occupier  of  land  who  will  not  sow  some  green  crop  beside  the  potato.’ 

Mr.  Hart,  instructor  at  Westport,  in  county  Mayo,  writing 
on  the  Ist  of  last  April,  gives  an  account  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  fumip  in  his  district ;  an  account  which 
agrees  with  the  Reports  from  most  other  parts  of  Ireland :  — 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  potatoes  planted 
this  season  beyond  that  of  former  years,  I  have  not  conversed  with  a 
single  tenant  in  my  district  who  intends  depending  on  them  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  means  of  support,  and  who  has  not  allotted  a  pro¬ 
portionate  extent  for  turnips,  which  are  certain  to  be  sown.’ 

The  same  instructor,  writing  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  has  a 
still  more  gratifying  story  to  tell  of  the  effects  of  his  teaching. 

‘  In  reporting  the  progress  of  tillage  in  this  Union  during  the 
month  of  May,  1  beg  to  state  the  anxiety  of  the  poor  to  sow  turnips 
has  surpassed  my  anticipation.  Let  all  other  crops  succeed  as  they 
will,  there  is  a  permanent  foundation  laid  for  sowing  turnip^  which 
never  will  be  dropped.  I  have  to  remai’k,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
is  one  parish  in  the  interior  of  my  district  (Islandeady)  where  the 
largest  half  of  tillage  is  allotted  for  turnips,  the  majority  of  which 
are  the  poorest  people  I  ever  met  with  in  Ireland.’ 

It  is  amusing  to  find  that  at  Ballinrobe,  in  the  same  county, 
though  the  farmers  have  advanced  to  turnips,  they  have  not  yet 
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been  prevailed  on  to  sow  carrots  or  parsnips,  which  they 
modestly  consider  ‘  only  fit  for  gentlemen.’ 

From  Newtownlimavady  Mr.  George  Brennan  writes,  on  the 
22d  February,  1850 :  — 

‘  In  no  part  of  the  barony  are  the  farmers  so  backward  in  their 
operations  as  here,  which  induced  me  to  visit  them  a  second  time 
before  leaving  Dungiven.  I  prevailed  on  many  of  them  to  use  the 
spade ;  showing  them  the  best  and  most  profitable  mode  of  application ; 
and  again  reminding  them  of  the  vast  loss  incurred  by  keeping  a 
horse  in  their  small  holdings.  This  evening  I  addressed  the  farmers 
of  Dungiven,  and  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  assembled  in  the 
Market  House.  Many  influential  gentlemen  were  present,  principally 
landholders  living  in  the  town,  together  with  the  small  farmers  from 
the  difierent  properties  lying  about  Dungiven.  What  gratified  me 
most  was  the  attendance  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  district  with 
their  advanced  pupils,  the  latter  showing,  by  their  hearing  and 
attention,  that  they  took  as  much  interest  in  my  discourse  as  their 
parents.  I  was  kept,  after  my  lecture,  about  an  hour  answering 
queries  asked  by  the  farmers  relative  to  the  proper  crops  to  put  in 
difierent  soils,  with  other  matters  of  importance  for  them  to  know.’ 

These  instructors,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  have  not  only  been 
eminently  effective  in  enlightening  the  ignorance  of  the  pea¬ 
santry,  but  they  have  been  of  equal  use  in  calling  attention 
to  circumstances  in  their  condition  which  were  but  little  known, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  has  enabled  their  friends  to  do 
them  most  substantial  services.  While  they  taught  the  poor  to 
assist  themselves,  they  taught  the  rich  how  to  succour  the  poor ; 
they  proved  both  missionaries  of  improvement  and  pioneers  of 
charity.  Of  this  we  shall  give  a  single  remarkable  instance. 

In  the  year  1849  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  forcibly 
drawn  by  the  practical  instructors  to  the  fact,  that  many  dis¬ 
tressed  districts  which  they  yirited  were  not  merely  utterly 
ignorant  of  turnips  and  all  sorts  of  green  crops;  but,  when 
taught  that  such  marvels  existed  in  the  stores  of  nature,  and 
led  to  value  and  desire  them,  were  so  wildly  and  inaccessibly 
situated,  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  an  ounce  of 
good  green -crop  seed  was  as  much  beyond  their  reach  as  an  ounce 
of  gold-dust.  No  sooner  was  the  grievance  known  (this  genuine 
grievance  of  the  industrious  poor),  than  a  remedy  was  devised  and 
applied.  The  first  step  was  to  create  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
seeds.  Accordingly  a  subscription  was  opened  for  this  special 
purpose,  to  which  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  con¬ 
tributed  50/.,  the  Central  Relief  Committee  of  Ireland  400/.,  and 
there  were  also  subscriptions  from  other  quarters.  This  fund 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  green-crop  seeds,  which  were 
then  distributed  (by  means  of  the  practical  instructors  and  the 
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local  farming  Societies  or  committees  pecially  appointed)  to  the 
districts  requiring  such  aid,  not  gratuitously,  but  at  about  one 
half  of  the  first  cost,  each  committee  being  held  responsible  for 
the  quantity  of  seed  received  by  it.  The  greatest  pains  were 
taken  in  selecting  seeds  of  the  best  description,  to  create  that 
confidence  in  the  cultivators,  which  is  so  important  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  system  of  tillage  totally  new.  The  results  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  proffered  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  seized  with  avidity,  and  the  repayments  required 
have  been  honestly  and  promptly  made. 

‘It  is  worthy  of  remark,'  says  the  council  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  (May  17.  1850),  ‘that  the  first  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
seeds  has  arrived  from  the  poorest  districts  in  Ireland;  and  the 
Council  regard  this  not  only  as  a  proof  that  their  efforts  have  been 
duly  appreciated,  but  also  as  a  sign  of  reaction,  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  occupiers  of  land,  by  energy  and  self-reliance,  to  rescue 
themselves  and  their  families  from  destitution.’ 

The  cost  of  the  seed  that  has  been  distributed  under  this 
system  up  to  1st  of  July,  1850,  amounts  to  856/.  2s.  lOd.  For 
about  one  half  of  this  sum  the  twenty-four  districts  which 
received  it  were  liable  to  the  Society,  and  they  have  refunded 
the  sum  of  366/.  16s.  Od.  When  a  repayment  is  made  the  sum 
is  again  Imd  out  in  seeds  by  the  Society,  which  are  sent  down 
to  the  same  district,  upon  its  application,  and  charged  at  the 
same  rate ;  so  that  the  good  done  by  a  given  sum  of  money  is 
far  beyond  the  actual  quantity  of  seed  purchaseable  with  it  ^in 
the  first  instance. 

The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Flax.  —  Another  Society 
w’hich  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government,  casting  about  in 
all  directions  to  discover  what  institutions  were  eflBciently 
working  for  the  public  good,  and  anxious  to  assist  all  who 
were  so  doing,  was  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland.  This  Society  has  been 
about  nine  years  in  existence,  and  the  best  criterion  of  its 
value  is  the  fact,  that  Lord  Clarendon,  in  1848,  thought  it 
right,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  place  1000/.  at  its 
command;  and  again  in  1849  made  the  same  addition  to  its 
means  of  usefulness.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
on  the  16th  April,  1850,  the  Lord-lieutenant  strongly  directed 
public  attention  to  the  many  points  of  view,  in  which  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fiax  was  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  the  Irish 
agriculturist  can  bestow  upon  it. 

‘  There  was  one  subject  to  which  he  attached  great  importance, 
because  he  felt  assured  it  would  bear  an  important  influence  on  the 
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future  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  he  meant  the  cultivation  of  tlax.  The 
climate  and  soil  of  Ireland  were  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  growth 
of  flax ;  and  the  competition  of  Irish  with  foreign  flax  was  not  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  l^cause  it  had  been  already  accomplished ;  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  it  had  not  for  many  years 
enjoyed  legislative  protection,  yet  it  had  been  most  successfully  culti¬ 
vated,  and  there  was  no  crop  yielded  a  better  return  to  the  farmer 
than  flax.  He  believed  there  was  no  crop  that  oflered  so  fair,  or,  he 
might  almost  say,  so  certain  a  prospect  of  a  return  as  flax.  This  had 
already  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Ulster,  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
were  even  better  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  than  the  north. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Flax  Society  of  Bel¬ 
fast  for  information  on  this  subject,  and  he  received  from  their  able 
and  intelligent  secretary,  Mr.  M'Adam,  a  few  facts  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  read  to  the  meeting.’ 

After  reading  passs^es  from  Mr.  M‘ Adam’s  Report,  his 
Excellency  went  on  to  say :  — 

‘  It  was  totally  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  attached 
to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland.  The  labouring  population,  mule 
and  female,  would  And  employment  at  it ;  and  while,  by  profitable 
labour  their  condition  would  be  elevated,  the  rates  w'ould  be  kept 
down.  Exclusive  of  the  manufacture  of  linen,  the  cultivation  of 
flax  presented  another  branch  of  manufacture  in  that  of  oil  from  the 
seed ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  enormous  sums  of  money  were 
annually  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  flax  seed,  every  shilling  of 
which  might  be  kept  at  home.  The  oil-cake  was  also  of  important 
use  in  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle.  He  thought  it  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  an  agricultural  country  like  Ireland,  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  should  be  so  long  lost  sight  of,  and  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  between  four  and  five  millions  annually  to  foreign 
countries,  for  an  article  in  which  they  might  successfully  compete,  and 
even  excel  them,  here  at  home,  as  well  as  export  to  other  countries. 
From  various  circumstances  there  was  reason  to  expect,  that  the 
sources  from  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  their  supplies  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  staple  of  their  English  manufactures,  namely 
cotton,  might  be  greatly  curtailed  ;  and,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  linen  fabrics,  which  were  peculiarly 
an  Irish  manufacture,  into  the  market  for  home  consumption,  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  heretofore.' 

The  Flax  Society  also  has  its  corps  of  agricultural  teachers 
spread  over  the  island,  —  fellow-labourers,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  practical  instructors  organised  under  Lord  Clarendon’s 
auspices.  Although  an  Ulster  institution,  it  embraces  all 
Ireland  in  its  exertions  and  advantages.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
three  counties  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  its  opera¬ 
tions  extend  to  twenty-one;  and  in  several  of  these  the  flax 
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culture  has  firmly  taken  root,  particularly  in  Mayo,  where, 
within  the  last  four  years,  the  extent  of  soil  under  flax-  has 
increased  from  100  to  1400  acres.  The  annual  somng  in 
Ulster  averages  50,000  acres.  For  the  rest  of  Ireland,  it  is 
only  about  4000.  Supposing  each  of  the  other  provinces  to 
cultivate  flax  as  extensively  as  Ulster,  Mr.  M^Adaim,  the  well- 
informed  secretary  of  the  society,  calculates  the  value  of  the 
crop  for  all  Ireland  at  4,500,000/.  What  a  field  of  enterprise, 
therefore,  is  open  in  this  almost  new  branch  of  agriculture ; 
what  an  unworked  mine  of  national  wealth.  It  appears  that 
the  soil  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland  is  better 
suited  to  the  crop  than  the  soil  of  the  northern  counties.  Sir 
Robert  Kane  particularly  instances  the  vast  alluvial  tracts  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  soils  which,  he  remarks,  *  afford  a  com- 

*  plete  parallel  to  the  districts  of  Belgium  and  ancient  Egypt, 

*  countries  celebrated  both  for  the  production  of  flax  and  the  fabric 
‘  of  linen.’  In  fact,  there  is  no  more  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
past  neglect  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  than  the  actual 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  compared  with  the  remark¬ 
able  advantages  and  capabilities  of  the  country  for  it.  Until  very 
recently,  the  Irish  farmer,  even  in  Ulster,  wasted  the  seed  which 
is  now  proved  to  be  so  profitable,  that  many  farmers  have  gained 
by  the  seed  alone  as  much  as  by  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley.  There 
are  several  ways  of  disposing  of  it,  ^1  lucrative.  The  farmer 
may  sow  it,  since  home-saved  seed  has  been  shown  to  be  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  seed  imported ;  he  may  sell  it  for  sowing ;  he  may 
manufacture  it  into  oil-cake ;  or  lastly,  he  may  consume  it  on 
his  farm  in  feeding  his  live  stock,  —  a  most  profitable  mode  of 
fattening,  and  one  which  has  been  adopted  with  great  advantage 
in  other  countries.  Yet  the  northern  farmer  not  only  threw 
away  this  valuable  seed,  but  he  wasted  two  other  valuable 
commodities,  the  water  in  which  he  steeped  the  plant,  and  the 
chaff  of  the  plant  after  the  operation  of  skutching.  These  ma¬ 
terials,  which  (according  to  the  best  agricultural  chemists)  con¬ 
tain  all  that  the  crop  takes  out  of  the  soil,  and  which  consequently, 
when  returned  to  it  in  the  shape  of  manure,  constitute  the  best 
restoratives  of  its  vegetative  powers,  were  turned  to  no  ac¬ 
count  whatever,  even  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  had 
actually  obtained  a  celebrity  from  its  success  in  flaxen  husbandry 
and  manufacture. 

We  need  scarcely  dwell  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  flax  affords  to  mechanical  industry,  exercising 
the  labour  and  skill  of  the  dresser,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the 
bleacher,  and  the  embroiderer.  .The  Flax  Society  mentions 
with  great  approbation  the  recent  establishment  of  a  School  of 
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Design  in  Belfast,  —  a  circumstance  calculated  to  give  a  fur¬ 
ther  impulse  to  their  already  thriving  manufacture.  Similar 
schools  have  recently  been  erected  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  The 
Dublin,  or  Central  School  of  Design,  founded  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
has  been  in  operation  for  little  more  than  a  year,  but  its  prospects 
are  very  encouraging :  it  already  counts  an  average  attendance 
of  400  pupils,  and  the  general  statements  of  the  first  report  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  are  extremely 
satisfactory. 

The  poor  Farmers.  —  Returning  to  our  subject,  the  reform¬ 
ation  of  husbandry  is  no  holiday  undertaking,  but  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  which  enlightened  humanity  can  engage.  The 
difficulties  of  agriculture  itself  are  not  so  great  as  the  difficulties 
of  promoting  agricultural  improvement. 

, - ‘  Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  fucilem  esse  viam  voluit,’ 

if  true  of  the  art  of  husbandry,  is  still  more  true  of  the  superior 
art  of  enlightening  and  educating  the  husbandman.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  astonish  us  in  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
innovations  in  the  rusticd,  particularly  among  the  poorer  sort 
of  farmers.  An  observation  upon  this  subject,  made  the  other 
day  by  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Highland 
Society,  struck  us  forcibly.  ‘  After  all,’  said  his  Grace,  ‘  what 

*  the  farmers  wanted  was  that  which  they  all  required,  —  an 

*  open  mind,  devoid  of  prejudice,  which  would  refuse  to  try 

*  nothing  because  it  was  new,  and  would  object  to  nothing 

*  because  it  required  time  and  trouble.  This  was  what  the 

*  farmers  wanted ;  this  was  what  they  all  wanted  in  every  science 

*  in  the  world.’  The  last  half-yearly  Report  of  the  Irish  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  poor 
husbandmen  of  Ireland  are  at  least  as  well  disposed  as  others  of 
their  class  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  are  brought 
within  their  reach  :  — 

‘  In  submitting  the  Practical  Instructor  system  for  the  third  year 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  the  Council  feel  fully  convinced  of 
its  advantages ;  the  more  especially  when  based  upon  the  system  of 
local  supervision,  which  at  present  exists,  and  connected  with  the 
supply  and  subsequent  cultivation  of  such  essential  articles  as  green 
crop  seeds  in  districts  which  were  heretofore  totally  ignorant  of  their 
use.  In  concluding  their  observations  upon  this  head,  the  Council 
may  remark  that  it  has  been  in  the  very  poorest  districts  of  the  country 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Instructors  have  produced  the  most  decided 
effect:  the  small  occupiers  having  been  unable,  from  poverty,  to 
repeat  the  exhausting  process  of  sowing  another  grain  crop,  or  to 
pWt  potatoes,  last  year  received,  as  a  boon,  the  green  crop  seeds 
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which  were  distributed  pratnitously ;  and,  being  totally  ignorant  as 
to  their  cultivation,  they  followed  the  instructions  given  them.  They 
have  since  learned  the  value  of  the  crops  produced  by  these  seeds ; 
and,  in  consequence,  will  cultivate  them  willingly  and  extensively 
this  year.  If  the  potato  succeeds,  the  other  root  crops  will  be 
available  for  their  legitimate  object, — the  feeding  of  animals:  should 
the  potato,  however,  again  fail,  the  other  crops  will  be  the  means  of 
providing  sustenance  for  thousands  who  might  otherwise  perish  from 
want.’ 

The  Reports  of  the  Practical  Instructors  contain  some  few 
incidents  disreputable  to  individuals :  their  accounts,  however, 
in  general,  reflect  credit  upon  all  classes,  upon  many  of  the 
gentry,  upon  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
small  farmers,  Avho  appear  on  the  whole  to  have  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  improvement  offered  to  them  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  docility,  intelligence,  and  gratitude.  And  it  is 
only  just  to  add,  that  the  good  opinion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
which  we  have  been  led  to  form  from  their  reception  of  the 
Practical  Instructors,  is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  similar  facts 
which  we  have  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  numerous 
official  Reports  and  other  authentic  documents  to  which  we 
have  referred  for  information  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Irish 
population  presents  various  aspects,  not  only  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  same  place  at  different  times  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  circumstances, — making  it  difficult  to  pronounce  with  safety 
any  general  opinion  as  to  their  character  or  conduct.  The  Irish 
are  a  natiou  with  as  many  colours  of  good  and  evil  as  the  opal 
has  hues :  one  knows  not  what  to  say  of  them ;  there  is  so  much 
to  be  praised  if  you  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view,  and  so 
much  to  be  blamed  if  you  survey  them  in  another.  No  sooner 
do  we  begin  to  applaud  than  we  feel  called  upon  to  condemn ; 
and  directly  we  commence  railing  at  them  some  new  light 
strikes  us  and  we  resume  the  dropped  panegyric.  So  strangely 
do  they  falsify  all  general  propositions  and  discomfit  every 
theory.  A  nation  of  all  humours  and  complexions,  whether 
called  from  Mercury  or  Saturn,  from  Venus  or  Jove,  their 
character  is  as  hard  to  hit  as  that  of  woman.  You  are  familiar 
with  them  in  an  hour,  and  in  the  dark  about  them  at  the  close 
of  a  life.  They  seem  at  once  the  most  stubborn  and  the  most 
tractable  of  mankind ;  a  bye-word  for  turbulence  and  a  proverb 
for  content;  more  cheerful  in  indigence  than  was  ever  any 
otlier  nation  at  the  summit  of  prosperity ;  with  infinite  resource 
and  no  resource;  often  perversely  preferring  grievance  to  re¬ 
dress;  tolerant  of  real  ills,  msiddened  by  fancied  wrongs; 
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ferocious  and  good-natured ;  indolent  at  home,  and  industrious 
abroad ;  heroes  with  the  bayonet  and  dastards  with  the  spade, 
— dastards,  however,  for  lack  of  discipline,  not  of  spirit,  for  they 
have  much  of  the  stubborn  stuff  in  them  of  which  not  only  the 
good  soldier  but  the  good  citizen  is  made. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  —  We  have  mentioned  the 
Roman  Catholic  clei^.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  learn 
how  actively  and  cordially  they  have  supported  the  cause  of 
agricultural  improvement.  The  names  of  near  a  hundred 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  curates  occur  in  the  reports  of 
the  Practical  Instructors  as  having  cheerfully  and  strenuously 
co-operated  with  them.  Not  a  few  are  notic^  specially  as  be¬ 
ing  forward  themselves  in  the  same  sphere  of  usefulness.  We 
read  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gnrry,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  who 
had  thorough-drained  and  subsoiled  a  large  portion  of  his 
farm,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Instructor.  We  are  told 
of  a  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connell,  of  Kenmare,  that  he  is  ‘  a  good  farmer 

*  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  his  flock  the 

*  obvious  advantage  of  an  alteration  in  their  present  mode  of 

*  husbandry.’  At  Dingle  the  Practical  Instructor  accompanied 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moriarty  over  a  laige  farm  which  he  had  lately  got 
possession  of  in  the  worst  order ;  ‘  but  now,  from  the  superior 

*  manner  in  which  he  has  reclaimed  it,  it  will  prove  not 

*  only  profitable  but  something  more.  It  is  his  intention  to 

*  make  this  a  model  farm,  for  an  example  in  the  locality.’  Of 
the  Rev.  Michael  Conway,  parish-priest  of  Bangor,  in  the 
county  Mayo,  we  are  informed  that  ‘  his  farm  is  conducted  with 
‘jud^ent  and  skill,  and  in  speaking  to  the  people  he  can 

*  address  them  practically.’  Here  we  see  the  ministers  of  religion 
in  what  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  made  their  proper 
place,  cheering  the  march  of  improvement,  leading  civilisation 
by  the  hand.  We  could  multiply  the  number  of  such  instances. 

The  Landed  Proprietors.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  of 
course  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  but  so  are  men  in  the  other  stations  of  life,  who  act  as  if 
there  was  nothing  which  less  concerned  them.  For  example,  is 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  supported  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country  as  it  ought  to  be?  In  the  half- 
yearly  Report  of  the  Council,  dated  26th  November,  1846,  we 
are  informed  that  of  the  peers  possessing  estates  in  Ireland, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  120  who  had  never  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  We  are  told  further,  that,  there  are  only 
‘  the  names  of  thirty-one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Ire- 
‘  land  on  the  list  of  its  supporters;’  and  that  the  same  want  of 
active  co-operation  exists  among  the  landed  proprietors  in  general. 
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We  are  also  informed  of  some  of  the  results  of  this  almost  in¬ 
credible  neglect  of  private  interest,  no  less  than  of  public  duty. 

*  The  Society  was  imable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 

*  local  Societies  in  proportion  to  its  sense  of  their  value  and 

*  utility.  In  their  endeavours  to  assist  them  they  had  exceeded 

*  the  available  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
‘  extended  the  encouragements  and  rewards  they  did  not  find 

*  themselves  supported  by  those  whose  estates  and  tenantry 

*  were  thereby  benefited.’  The  same  complaints  are  repeated 
in  every  successive  Report,  down  to  the  last  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Now  these  are  statements,  not  taken  from  any  speech  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  or  from  the  agrarian  essays  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  from 
the  Reports  of  a  body  chiefly  composed  of  Irish  landlords,  —  men 
who,  being  true  themselves  to  their  public  duties,  arc  well 
entitled  to  complain  of  the  slothful  and  recreant  members  of 
their  own  order.  The  Report,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  no 
fewer  than  120  noble  proprietors  in  Ireland  have  never  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  is 
signed  by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  as  chairman,  and  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

We  promised,  at  the  outset,  to  show,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  who  were  discharging  their  public  duties  in  Ireland  and 
who  were  neglecting  them.  That  pledge  we  are  now  in  part 
redeeming.  The  number  of  regular  paying  members  of  the 
Society  in  question  has  decreased  since  1845  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  150;  falling  off  just  at  the  time  when,  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  there  would  have  been  dis¬ 
played  a  double  amount  of  activity  and  public  spirit.  The 
effective  strength  of  the  Society  is  not  greater  now  than  it  was 
in  1843,  two  years  after  its  establishment.  The  amount  of  yearly 
subscriptions,  which  in  1844  was  1501/.,  in  1849  was  r^uced 
to  1075/.  Compare  with  this  —  we  do  not  say  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England — but  the  Highland  Society,  num¬ 
bering,  in  1849,  2880  members.  There  is  something  which  passes 
comprehension  in  this  stubborn  and  open-eyed  neglect  of  their 
most  obvious  interest  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  landed  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  a  country  so  essentially  and  necessarily  dependent  upon 
agriculture  as  Ireland.  It  cannot  surely  be  derogatory  to  any 
rank,  birth,  or  station  to  imitate  Lord  Clancarty,  or  tread  in 
the  steps  of  the  illustrious  head  of  the  house  of  Fitzgerald.  Of 
all  human  occupations,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  aristocratic, 
is  Agriculture.  *  The  antiquity,’  says  Cowley,  *  of  the  hus- 
*  bandman’s  art  is  certiunly  not  to  contested  by  any  other. 
‘  The  three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  plough- 
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*  man,  and  a  grazier.  Behold  the  primitive  nobility  of  those 

*  great  persons,  who  are  too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till  the 

*  ground,  but  almost  to  tread  on  it.  We  may  talk  what  we 

*  will  of  lilies,  and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles,  in  fields 

*  d’or  or  d’argent,  but  if  henddry  were  guided  by  reason,  a 

*  plough  in  a  field  arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  ancient 

*  arms.’ 

National  Agricultural  Schools.  —  Meanwhile  the  system  of 
National  Education  is  contributing  its  powerful  aid  to  ad¬ 
vance  this  great  cause.  Thirteen  Model  Agricultural  Schools, 
under  that  system,  are  at  present  in  full  operation,  and  the 
Commissioners  have  made  building  grants  towards  the  erection 
of  ten  others.  In  addition  to  schools  of  this  description, 
there  exist  thirty-four  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  now 
giving  efficient  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  peasantry. 
They  arc  connected  with  the  schools  of  general  elementary 
instruction ;  and  f  they  have  furnished  satisfactory  proof,’  say 
the  Commissioners,  in  their  latest  Report,  ‘  that  literary  and 

*  agricultural  education  can  be  practically  united  without  coun- 
‘  teracting  or  encroaching  upon  each  other.’  In  1847  the 
Commissioners  published  an  Agricultural  Class  Book  for  the 
use  of  their  advanced  pupils;  and  the  excellence  of  this  (as 
well  as  of  very  many  other  works  prepared  for  the  special 
use  of  the  National  Schools)  has  been  shown  by  an  extensive 
sale  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  have 
also  a  model  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where,  in 
1849,  thirty-four  pupils  and  agricultural  teachers  were  admitted. 
The  pupils  receive  literary  as  well  as  agricultural  instruction. 
The  days  are  devoted  to  husbandry,  the  evenings  to  general 
mental  improvement.  The  farm  is  provided  with  a  library  of 
select  works  on  Agriculture.'  All  the  male  teachers  received 
into  the  central  training  establishment  arc  required  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  head  agricultural  teacher,  and  to  visit  the 
model  farm  one  day  in  each  week,  to  witness  its  practical 
operations. 

Whoever  considers  the  extraordinary  hold  the  system  of  the 
National  Schools  has  taken  of  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the 
Irish  public  *,  will  concur  with  us  in  attaching  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  industrial  direction  which  the  Commissioners  are 

*  A  little  volume  entitled  ‘  The  Fust  and  F uture  of  Ireland  indi- 

*  cated  by  its  Educational  History,’  contains  a  valuable  letter  from 
Lord  Monteagle  (Sept.  1847)  on  Agricultural  Instruction ;  and  also 
a  copy  of  the  Ck)urse  of  Instruction  prescribed  for  their  schools  of 
agriculture  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 
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wisely  giving  to  the  working  of  the  institution,  —  of  which  the 
assistance  it  is  rendering  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  is  but  a 
single  instance.  Of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  system  there 
cannot  be  conceived  a  proof  more  decisive  than  the  fact  that,  in 
the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  the  three  most  disastrous  which 
Ireland  ever  witnessed,  1437  applications  were  received  for  aid 
to  new  schools,  of  which  910  were  received  into  connexion;  the 
number  of  schools  actually  opened  rose  from  3637  to  4321,  and 
the  number  of  children  under  instruction  increased  from  456,410 
to  480,623. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — For  the  actual  results  of  the  impulse 
which  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  we  must  consult  the  official 
returns  of  the  produce  of  the  soiL  From  the  return  for  1849, 
lately  published,  we  derive  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the 
breadth  of  land  under  tillage  continues  to  increase,  and  that  the 
j)roduce  has  been  increasing  also.  The  extent  of  soil  under  legu¬ 
minous  crops  in  1849  exceeded  that  under  the  same  crops  in  1848 
by  56,535  acres.  In  green  crops  of  all  kinds  the  increase  was 
16,687  acres.  In  each  crop  the  increase  was  2  per  cent, 
upon  the  preceding  year.  Comparing  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
with  that  of  potatoes,  we  find  that  while  the  breadth  of  soil 
planted  with  potatoes  decreased  to  the  extent  of  86,841  acres, 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  increased  by  69,024  acres ;  and  that 
this  increase  was  spread  over  every  county  in  Ireland.  The 
extent  of  flax  cultivation  in  1849  exceeded  that  in  1848  by 
6451  acres.  In  live  stock  the  variations  have  been  as  follows: 
—  Of  cattle  of  all  denominations,  there  was  an  increase  of 
56,397  in  1849  compared  with  1848.  The  reproduction  of  the 
national  animal,  whose  numbers  had  been  so  miserably  reduced 
during  the  years  of  famine,  was  very  remarkable ;  the  census 
of  pigs  for  1849  showing  an  increase  of  136,202  above  that 
for  the  preceding  year.  A  diminution  of  the  number  of  horses 
to  the  extent  of  13,363  in  the  &ame  interval  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  impulse  to  spade 
industry.  These  results  are  important,  not  merely  as  evidences 
of  positive  improvement  and  growing  wealth,  but  as  securities 
against  the  recurrence  of  general  destitqtion.  With  a  diminished 
population,  an  increased  fertility,  and  a  varied  produce,  the  Irish 
peasantry  will  no  longer  be  absolutely  defenceless  as  formerly, 
in  an  adverse  season,  or  under  any  of  the  *  distressful  strokes’ 
to  which  nations  are  subject. 

The  sources  of  information  from  which  these  facts  have  been 
,  taken  are  themselves  a  novelty  in  Irish  affairs  well  worthy  of 
.  special  remark.  Previous  to  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 

Clarendon,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  was  as  much  a 
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matter  of  conjecture  as  the  rural  opulence  of  the  moon.  Indivi¬ 
duals  speculated  with  more  or  less  ingenuity  and  correctness,  just 
as  Arthur  Young  speculated  in  1778,  and  Wakefield  in  1812;  but 
data  there  were  none  to  satisfy  an  age  so  honourably  distinguished 
as  the  present  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  passion  for  facts. 
Lord  clarendon  had  noticed  this  defect  while  he  presided  over 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  had  communicated  with  the  late  Lord 
Bessborough  upon  the  subject.  There  were  several  circum¬ 
stances  at  that  period  too  obvious  to  be  stated,  which  made  it 
not  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  but  a  most  serious  political 
object,  to  possess  the  amplest  and  most  authentic  knowledge  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
earliest  measures  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  viceroydty  was  to  set 
on  foot  a  system  of  agricultural  registration ;  which  is  now  so 
well  established  and  so  thoroughly  organised,  that  we  may  as¬ 
sign  it  a  place  among  the  regular  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  v^ue  of  such  a  system  in  an  agricultural  community  is 
almost  self-evident.  It  is  based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
carried  into  effect  through  the  agency  of  the  constabulary  force; 
‘  a  body,’  says  Captain  Larcom  (by  whom  this  difiScult  statis¬ 
tical  undertaking  has  been  conducted  with  consummate  skill 
and  with  scientific  ability  of  the  first  order),  ‘  to  whose 

*  admirable  discipline  and  organisation  it  is  due  that  the  most 

*  general  and  extensive  inquiry  can  be  conducted  in  Ireland 

*  with  as  much  precision  and  exactness  as  a  model  operation  on 

*  the  most  limited  scale.’  The  local  or  field  inquiries  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  this  body,  who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  town- 
lands  in  the  several  constabulary  districts,  and  also  with  precise 
instructions  and  forms  of  returns  prepared  at  head-quarters. 
These  forms,  when  filled  and  returned,  are  subjected  to  very 
laborious  processes  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  group  the  townlands 
anew  into  counties,  unions,  and  electoral  divisions;  after  which, 
the  arithmetical  operations  of  abstracting  and  totalling  are  to  be 
performed.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  work,  and  the  extreme 
care  necessary  to  guard  against  errors,  will  easily  be  conceived. 
Captain  Larcom  observes,  that  the  process  of  compilation,  though 
simple  in  each  part,  *  required  numerous  modes  of  check,  from 

*  the  various  transpositions  and  the  great  number  of  figures 
‘  involved  in  them,  the  number  of  townlands  being  60,760,  with 

*  twenty-four  facts  relating  to  each,  requiring  more  than  four 
‘  millions  of  figures  in  the  course  of  their  digestion.’  The  re¬ 
turns,  as  digested  and  tabulated,  in  the  form  in  which  they  now 
lie  before  us,  present  an  astonishing  mass  of  details.  We  learn, 
by  inspecting  the  tables,  what  breadth  of  land  in  every  county, 
poor-law  union,  and  electoral  division  throughout  Ireland,  was 
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occupied  with  cereal  crops  of  all  kinds,  green  crops  of  all  kinds, 
with  flax  or  with  meadow,  in  each  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  and 
1849. 

But  this  was  only  one  branch  of  the  inquiry.  The  second 
branch,  relating  to  quantity  of  produce,  was  prosecuted  in  a 
diflerent  manner,  by  means  of  queries  issued,  in  a  tabular  form, 
to  valuators,  inspectors  of  drainage,  and  other  persons  profes¬ 
sionally  connected  with  the  management  of  land,  and  possessed 
of  agricultural  knowledge  and  experience.  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
returns  also  include  a  census  of  the  live  stock  iu  all  Ireland  for 
the  same  years ;  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats, 
and  poultry ;  so  that  these  tables  are  for  each  year,  not  only 
indications  of  the  progress  of  husbandry,  but  inventories  of  the 
entire  agricultural  store  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1848  we  find  these  returns  incidentally  illus¬ 
trating  the  unruly  state  of  the  country.  The  constabulary, 
engaged  in  watching  or  pursuing  tbe  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  were  not  so  available  as  in  1847  for  collecting  the  statis¬ 
tical  information.  This,  however,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  only  occasioned  delay;  but  in  Waterford  and  Tipperary  it 
became  necessary  to  abandon  the  design  altogether.  This  is  the 
solitary  triumph  Young  Ireland  has  to  boast;  it  was  something 
to  derange  a  calculation,  since  it  was  not  so  easy  to  upset  a 
kingdom.  The  efiect  of  the  derangement  is,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  strike  the  two  ill-behaved  counties  out  of  the  retiums  for 
1847  and  1849,  in  order  to  compare  either  of  those  years  with 
the  year  1848. 

The  state,  of  utter  disorganisation  and  extreme  debility, 
however,  in  which  the  disasters  of  1846  and  1847  left  Ireland, 
demanded  a  more  radical  change  of  system  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  of  the  measures  we  have  hitherto  discussed. 
Those  disasters  revealed  not  only  the  gross  defects  of  the  Irish 
system  of  farming,  but  the  intrinsic  rottenness  of  the  entire 
fabric*  of  Irish  landed  property,  and  made  it  the  imperious  duty 
of  the  statesman  to  attempt  its  reconstruction  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples.  Unless  some  remedy  could  be  found  for  the  general 
dearth  of  capital  applicable  to  agricultural  improvements ;  some 
means  devised  to  create  a  substantial,  independent,  and  enter- 

*  In  reading  Mr.  Bigslow’s  ‘  Jamaica  in  1850,’  where,  among  other 
louses  of  its  decline,  he  treats  of  its  incumbered  estates  and  accumu¬ 
lations  of  land,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  Ireland.  As  the 
Irish  famine  only  revealed  the  rottenness  of  the  fabric  of  Irish  landed 
property,  so  Mr.  Bigslow  supposes  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the 
Sugar  Duty  Bill  to  have  accelerated  only,  but  not  occasioned,  the 
insolvency  of  Jamaica. 
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prising  class  of  proprietors,  in  the  room  of  those  nominal  owners 
of  the  soil,  whose  hopeless  embarrassments  incapacitated  them 
for  the  discharge  of  their  social  and  territorial  duties,  no 
general,  solid,  or  lasting  reformation  was  to  be  expected.  The 
improvement  of  the  majority  of  Irish  estates  was  not  more 
obstructed  by  a  pauper  tenantry  than  by  a  class  of  landlords 
who  were  nearly  in  the  same  deplorable  condition.  What  was  to 
be  expected  from  men  who  were  in  truth  only  proprietors  ot 
deeds  and  parchments,  whose  only  tangible  property  lay  in  the 
dusty  boxes  which  incumbered  the  shelves  of  their  lawyers,  who 
were  only  connected  with  the  soil  by  some  family  tradition,  or 
through  the  medium  of  creditors  and  receivers;  possessing 
station  without  influence,  the  pretensions  of  wealth  with  the 
embarrassments  of  poverty,  the  position  of  usefulness  without 
the  means,  the  hopes,  the  possibility  of  being  useful?  It  wae 
idle  to  preach  the  duties  of  property  to  such  a  class  as  this.  It 
w’as  unjust  to  hold  up  men  to  popular  odium  for  the  breach  of 
obligations  which  they  were  powerless  to  discharge.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  them?  How  were  they  to  be  disposed  of? 
Was  it  practicable,  having  regard  to  justice,  to  evict  the  pauper 
landlord?  The  process  of  eviction  was  going  forward  only  too 
fast  and  too  unscrupulously,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

Long  had  this  evil  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  malig¬ 
nant  symptoms  of  the  case  of  Ireland ;  perhaps  none  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  peculiarities  of  that  country  had  been  so  frequently 
considered  and  discussed.  How  often  has  it  been  discussed  in 
this  journal  ?  But  it  belonged  to  that  class  of  public  grievances, 
the  very  magnitude  of  which  protects  them  from  reform.  Men 
gaze  upon  them  as  they  do  on  mountains,  and  think  them  re- 
movcable  by  a  miracle  alone.  Probably,  indeed,  no  combination 
of  causes  less  formidable  than  that  which  rose  out  of  the  recent 
unparalleled  calamities  could  have  secured  the  success  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  so  vigorous  as  the  Act  for  the  Sale  and  Transfer  of 
Incumbered  Estates. 

Incumbered  Estates  Bill.  —  We  have  spoken  of  the  years 
under  review  as  having  been  signalised  by  several  great  and 
memorable  laws.  The  law  now  in  question  is  eminently  worthy 
of  being  so  distinguished.  Whether  we  regard  the  size  and 
stubbornness  of  the  abuse  it  grapples  with,  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  the  machinery  it  employs,  or  the  vast  and  almost 
incalculable  importance  of  the  social  change  which  its  operation 
promises  to  accomplish  in  Ireland,  it  may  justly  challenge  com¬ 
parison  with  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  legislation. 
The  ability  with  which  the  act  was  framed,  and  the  knowledge, 
the  talent,  and  the  spirit  with  which  its  policy  and  provisions 
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were  recommended  and  sustained  by  Sir  John  Romilly,  have 
added  new  celebrity  to  a  name  already  illustrious  in  English 
history  for  its  association  with  the  triumphs  of  humanity  and 
social  progress. 

The  opposition  which  was  offered  to  this  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  legal  profession  was  not  surprising.  It  sets  the 
Courts  of  Equity  aside,  with  all  their  bills  and  cross-bills, 
reports  and  references,  prolixity  and  procrastination;  super¬ 
seding  them  by  a  tribunal  at  once  cheap,  expeditious,  and 
efficient,  in  which  the  public  is  beginning  to  see,  in  this 
particular  at  least,  the  model  of  a  rational  and  economic 
Chancery.  A  simple,  short,  inexpensive  mode  of  selling  and 
transferring  land,  is  substituted  for  that  tardy,  tortuous,  and 
ruinous  course  of  procedure,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
still  disgraces  our  civilisation,  and  makes  men  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  a  Court  of  Equity.  Thus  far  all  parties  concerned 
in  a  sale,  whether  as  sellers,  creditors,  or  purchasers,  are  equally 
benefited  by  the  innovation.  The  extent  to  which  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  was  involved  in  the  trammels  of  law  and 
equity,  when  the  measure  in  question  came  to  its  rescue,  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  out  of  eighty-seven  estates  in 
which  sales  had  taken  place  under  the  Commissioners,  between 
the  21st  February  and  the  Ist  August,  1850,  there  were  only 
twelve  in  which  proceedings  for  sales  were  not  pending  either  in 
the  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  fifty-four  cases  receivers 
had  actually  been  appointed  by  one  or  other  of  those  Courts. 
To  purchasers  the  law  offers  a  special  advantage, — the  greatest 
inducement,  indeed,  that  can  possibly  be  held  out  to  a  capitalist 
desirous  of  landed  investment, — the  advantage  of  a  parliament¬ 
ary  title,  impeachable  by  no  jurisdiction,  and  valid  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world ;  such  a  clear  and  indefeasible  title  as  in  the 
present  complicated  and  discreditable  state  of  the  laws  affecting 
real  property,  no  court  of  justice  in  England  can  at  present 
confer. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  what  has  been  done  under  this  act, 
and  see  how  often  the  public  has  availed  itself  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  facilities  it  affords  for  the  disencumbering  of  estates,  and 
the  transfer  and  acquisition  of  landed  property.  On  the  25th 
October,  1849,  the  Court  of  Commissioners  commenced  its 
sittings  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Since  that  period  to  the 
beginning  of  August  last  (the  date  of  the  last  return  made 
to  Parliament  by  the  Commissioners),  there  were  filed  1085 
petitions  of  all  kinds  for  the  sale  of  lands,  of  which  number 
177  were  presented  by  owners;  a  fact  which  sufficiently  an¬ 
swers  those  opponents  of  the  measure  who  charged  it  with 
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confscation,  and  compared  the  Commiesion  to  an  inquisition 
by  Strafford.  In  the  early  stage  of  its  operation  the  bulk  of 
the  petitions  eame  from  incumbrancers,  but  as  the  advantages 
of  the  system  became  better  known  and  understood,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  began  to  evince  their  anxiety  to  partleipate  in  them. 
The  law  proceeds  indeed  with  a  most  just  and  salutary  dis¬ 
crimination.  Genuine  and  solvent  ownership  is  not  disturbed 
by  any  of  its  provisions.  It  only  affects  the  false  position  of  the 
landlord  who  has  no  real  dominion  over  the  land.  It  separates 
the  grain  from  the  chatij  and  gives  to  the  wind  none  but  the  men 
of  straw,  the  fugitives  from  their  creditors,  or  persons  merely 
protected  from  their  creditors  by  a  formal  insolvency.  It  appears 
that  in  eighty-two  eases  (previous  to  the  Ist  August  last) 
petitions  had  been  present^  against  parties  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  insolvency,  or  against  their  assignees. 
The  total  rental  of  the  property  brought  by  the  1085  petitions 
above  mentioned  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Commissioners, 
amounted  to  665,470^  18«.  7d. ;  and  the  gross  amount  of  the 
incumbrances  upon  it,  (taken  from  the  statements  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners,)  to  12,400,348/.  6*.  Id.*  The  petitions  from  owners 
disclosed  incumbrances  to  the  extent  of  3,028,556/.  13«.  lOd., 
and  stated  a  total  rental  of  189,944/.  5s.  2d.  In  these  facts 
we  have  decisive  indications  of  the  alacrity  of  both  landlords 
and  incumbrancers  to  profit  by  the  cheapness  and  expedition  of 
the  new  tribunal. 

We  shall  now  see  what  effect  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners 
have  had  upon  the  mass  of  property  subjected  to  their  juris¬ 
diction.  The  first  auction  of  land  took  place  on  the  21st 
February  last.  Since  that  date  to  the  Ist  of  last  August,  there 
had  been  sales  in  87  different  estates.  The  total  number  of 
lots  sold  amounted  to  257,  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  masses 
of  property  have  been  broken  up.  Of  thirteen  of  these  lots 
the  purchase-money  did  not  exce^  200/1  each,  and  of  seventy- 
seven  lots  it  did  not  exceed  1000/.  each.  The  total  acreage  of 
lands  which  had  changed  proprietors  amounted,  in  English  statute 
measure,  to  64,802a.  3r.  15p.  The  gross  amount  produced  by 
the  sales  up  to  the  1st  August  last  was  541,253/.  16s.  6d.  f 

•  From  further  information  before  us,  bringing  the  Report  in  some 
particulars  down  so  late  as  the  30th  November  last,  we  are  enabled  to 
state  that  the  total  number  of  petitions  then  lodged  was  1406.  The 
gross  rental  of  the  property  referred  to  in  them  was  860,698/.  14#.  Id., 
and  the  gross  total  of  the  incumbrances  15,816,506/.  16«.  lid. 

f  On  the  30th  of  November  last  the  total  produce  of  sales  amounted 
to  1,053,555/.  12#.  lOd.  Of  this  sum  there  had  been  actually  paid 
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Such  are  the  results  of  this  remarkable  law,  so  far  as  its 
powers  have  been  exercised ;  and  to  this  extent  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  Commission  has  worked  actively  and  efficiently, 
notwithstanding  the  conBdent  statements  of  certiun  lawyers  that 
it  would  not  work  at  all ;  and  it  has  equally  belied  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  certain  proprietors,  who  foretold  a  glut  in  the  land 
market,  and  a  ruinous  depreciation  of  the  value  of  estates.  While 
Mr.  Stewart,  a  Chancery  lawyer,  was  sarcastically  inquiring 
what  the  Commissioners  were  doing,  Mr.  French,  a  Connaught 
landlord,  was  pathetically  bewailing  the  reckless  haste  of  their 
proceedings.  Those  confficting  charges  may  be  left  to  demolish 
one  another.  The  Commissioners  appear  to  have  used  all 
the  despatch  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing 
that  the  property  sold  under  their  decrees  has  realised  upon 
the  whole  less  than  its  fair  market  value.  The  opposition  to 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Commission  ran  precisely  the  same 
course  as  the  opposition  to  the  Poor  Law,  proceeding,  indeed, 
from  the  same  quarter.  As  an  effort  was  made  to  strangle  the 
latter  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  before  it  was  a  statute  six 
months  old,  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  former  in  the 
same  early  stage  of  its  operations.  A  bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  bind  the  Commissioners  to  a 
minimiun  rate  of  fifteen  years’  purchase.  The  bill  might  as  well 
have  proposed  a  formal  repeal  of  the  act.  It  was  accordingly 
scouted  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division,  —  Sir  John 
Romilly  exposing  the  motives  of  its  authors,  and  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  upon  which  it  was  founded,  with  admirable  force  and 
perspicuity :  — 

*  Now,  he  ventured  to  say,  after  the  most  careful  examination 

*  of  every  particular  case  that  had  been  mentioned,  that  no  sale 

*  had  as  yet  taken  place  at  an  tindervalue.  It  had  been  re- 

*  peatedly  stated  that  one  estate  had  been  sold  at  one  and  a  half 

*  year’s  purchase.  On  a  former  occasion  he  stated  the  cirevun- 

*  stances  connected  with  that  sale,  and  intimated  his  conviction 

*  that  it  was  a  dear  purchase.  The  circumstances  which  had 

into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  729,547/.  9».  6d.  There  were  also  then 
outstanding  orders  for  liberty  to  lodge  money  to  the  extent  of  about 
75,000/.;  and  there  had  been  distributed  by  the  Commissioners  in 
cash  111,618/.  5«.  2</.,  in  consols  87,307/.  3s.  4(/.,  and  in  34  stock 
140,087i  16*.  10</,  The  general  bona  fide  character  of  the  sales  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  creditors  have  been  the  purchasers  to 
no  greater  extent  than  about  l-30th  of  the  property  disposed  of. 
The  sums  allowed  to  purchasers  who  were  also  incumbrancers 
amounted  to  no  more  than  24,806/.  3*.  6dL 
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*  eince  occurred  had  verified  that  opinion  ;  for,  upon  the  condl- 

*  tion  of  paying  the  expenses  connected  with  the  sale,  the  pur- 

*  chaser  had  b^n  allowed  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  estate  had 

*  since  been  sold  at  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
‘  which  he  gave  for  it.  When  you  talked  of  so  many  years’ 

‘  purchase,  it  was  quite  impossible,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  know 

*  what  was  meant,  whether  the  nominal  rental  or  the  actual 

*  value.  A  most  prejudicial  state  of  things  had  grown  up  in 

*  Ireland  in  this  respect,  which  the  present  bill  was  eminently 
‘  calculated  to  continue.  No  sooner  did  land  present  itself  for 

*  lease  than  a  host  of  tenants  offered  themselves,  each  outbid- 

*  ding  the  other,  and  all  promising  to  give  not  only  infinitely 
‘  more  than  the  land  was  worth,  but  infinitely  more  than  they 
‘  could  ever  pay  ;  the  result  of  which  system  had  been  the  ex- 
‘  tension  and  perpetuation  of  pauperism  for  the  tenant  class, 

*  and  for  other  classes  an  altogether  erroneous  notion  of  the 
‘  value  of  property  in  Ireland.  In  its  immediate  results  this 

*  system  had,  no  doubt,  been  advantageous  to  the  landlords,  for 
‘  it  had  enabled  them  to  borrow  double  the  money  upon  land 

*  thus  let  at  double  the  value ;  but  the  double  value  was  never 

*  realised,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 

*  for  the  tenant  to  pay  it,  and  landlord  and  tenant  had  thus 
‘  hanging  over  them  liabilities  which  neither  could  at  all  meet 

*  out  of  the  land  purporting  to  be  the  security.  .  .  .  The 

‘  laige  nominal  rentals  placed  against  the  announcements  of 

*  sales  under  the  act  were  a  positive  evil  as  regarded  these  sales. 
‘  He  was  prepared,  upon  the  best  information,  to  state  that 

*  estates  of  the  value  of,  say  1000/.  per  annum,  and  which  were 
‘  let  for  1000/.  a-year,  produced  as  much  as  estates  of  the  same 

*  real  value,  but  which  let  for  2000/.  per  annum.  Where,  then, 
‘  estates  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  sold  for  twenty  years’  pur- 

*  chase  upon  the  rental  set  under  the  old  system,  the  exceeding 

*  probability  was,  that  the  actual  result  of  the  sale  had  been 

*  forty  years’  purchase.’*  It  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  Sir 


*  In  a  case  which  came  subsequently  before  the  Commissioners,  the 
following  curious  circumstances  occurred.  A  purchaser  of  lands  in 
Mnyo  applied  to  be  discharged  from  his  purchase,  supporting  his  appli¬ 
cation  by  a  variety  of  objections  to  the  printed  rental  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished.  Baron  Richards  inquired  at  how  many  years’  purchase 
the  lands  were  sold,  and  was  answered,  '  About  nine  months’  purchase 

*  of  the*  alleged  rental,  but  that  the  sum  amounted  to  many  years’ 

*  purchase  on  the  actual  value.’  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  was 
established;  and  Baron  Richards  observed,  ‘  The  owner  should  know 

*  that  the  rental  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  of  an  erroneous 
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John  Romilly’s  opinion,  that  the  prices  realised  at  the  present 
moment  are  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  fully  as  good  as 
those  which  were  realised  at  first,  when  it  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  that  so  great  a  mass  of  property  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  market. 

Auxiliary  Measures.  —  The  Incumbered  Estates  Act  had  two 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  an  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Judgments, 
and  another  to  amend  the  Laws  for  the  Registration  of  Assur¬ 
ances  of  Lands  in  Ireland.  Both  acts  tend  to  the  same  object, 
— the  simplifying  of  titles  and  facilitating  the  transfer  of  landed 
property.  The  mischiefs  which  resulted  from  the  previous  state  of 
the  law  respecting  judgments  were  enormous.  Charges,  created 
with  dangerous  simplicity,  burdened  estates  in  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  manner.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  encumber  an 
estate,  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  part  with  it.  A  fatal  facility  of 
borrowing  encouraged  improvidence,  multiplied  interests,  com¬ 
plicated  titles,  impeded  transfer,  prevented  the  breaking  up  of 
unwieldy  estates  into  manageable  and  productive  properties; 
and  had  the  effect,  moreover,  of  placing  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  those  functionaries  called 
Receivers,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  waste  and 
mismanagement.  A  step  to  improvement  was  made  in  the 
session  of  1849,  by  an  act  which  prohibited  the  assignment  of 
future  judgments,  diminished  the  stringency  of  the  previous 
law  respecting  judgments  of  a  certain  small  amount,  and  laid 
down  some  just  rules  to  check  improper  applications  for  Re¬ 
ceivers.  But  an  act  of  last  session  carried  the  reform  to  a 
considerably  greater  length.  In  future  the  charge  created  by  a 
judgment  will  be  special  and  temporary,  instead  of  permanent 
and  general,  affecting  certain  specific  lands  named  in  a  regis¬ 
tered  instrument  and  no  others ;  a  man  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  embarrass  his  neighbour’s  title  by  judgments,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  embarrass  his  own  will  be  decreased.  The  gross  injus¬ 
tice  and  inconvenience  incident  to  the  summary  appointment  of 


*  character,  for  which  there  was  no  warrant.  Any  fanciful  sum 

*  might  have  been  set  down  as  that  which  the  tenants  were  to  pay 
‘  as  well  as  3/.  5«.  a  year ;  or  it  might  with  as  much  reason  have 

*  been  stated  that  the  tenants  held  any  other  quantity  each  as  twelve 
'  acres.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  was  stated  in  the  rental  that 

*  Andrew  Nolan  held  twelve  acres  at  3/.  5«.  a  year,  and  that  several 

*  others  held  the  same  quantity  at  the  same  rent.  But  it  was  all 
‘  fiction ;  there  was  no  truth  in  it.'  The  decision  of  the  Court  was 
that  the  purchaser  should  be  released  from  his  purchase  and  have  hia 
costs  against  the  party  having  the  carriage  of  the  proceedings. 
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Receivers  is  also,  as  to  future  charges,  wholly  taken  away. 
With  respect  to  existing  judgments,  there  was  not,  of  course, 
the  same  room  for  improvement ;  but  the  new  law  contains 
provisions  by  which  the  mischief  caused  by  them  will  be  lessened 
in  some  important  respects.  At  any  period  the  importance  of 
these  reforms  would  have  been  great ;  but  they  are  now  particu¬ 
larly  opportune,  coming  into  operation,  as  they  do,  in  time  to 
prevent  the  clear  titles  acquired  under  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act  from  being  darkened  and  complicated  again. 

The  Act  to  amend  K^stration  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
reforms ;  dry  and  technical  in  their  detaib,  but  in  their  conse¬ 
quences  deeply  affecting  the  interests  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  society.  The  object  proposed  is  to  make  the  register  for  the 
future  a  perfect  repertory  of  all  the  documentary  evidence 
which  may  concern  a  purchaser  of  land ;  to  make  tlm  evidence 
accessible  by  cheap  and  easy  means ;  and  to  render  registration 
and  title  less  complex  in  future,  by  provisions  concerning  unre¬ 
gistered  trusts  and  the  notice  of  such  trusts  to  purchasers.  In 
framing  the  new  system,  advanU^e  has  been  taken  of  the 
inquiries  and  recommendations  of  the  Registration  and  Convey¬ 
ancing  Commission  in  England.  Deeds  themselves  will  hence¬ 
forward  be  registered,  instead  of  mere  Memorials.  Wills  and 
other  documents,  hitherto  excepted,  will  be  subject  to  registra¬ 
tion.  An  improved  system  of  indexing,  founded  on  the  maps 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  provided  for,  one  result  of  which 
will  be,  that  where  no  deed  has  been  executed  affecting  a 
given  property,  the  negative,  which  at  present  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  tedious,  uncertain,  and  expensive  search,  will 
be  instantaneously  and  infallibly  established.  It  seems,  indeed, 
highly  probable  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Ordnance  maps  to  'this  great  purpose  will  of  itself 
amply  compensate  the  nation  for  the  expense  of  that  costly  sur¬ 
vey.  Means  will  ultimately  be  afforded,  when  the  proposed 
system  has  been  fully  developed,  of  readily  ascertaining  the 
rights  which  affect  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country ; 
and  a  foundation  will  thus  be  laid  for  all  the  improvement  of 
which  the  law  of  real  property  is  susceptible.  The  system 
awaits  the  completion  of  the  indexes  to  come  into  operation. 
Much  will,  of  course,  depend,  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work 
as  this,  upon  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  officers  em¬ 
ployed  to  superintend  the  details  and  preliminary  arrangements. 

Tenant  Right. — Connecting  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  ‘  Incum- 
*  bered  Estates  Act’  with  the  remarkable  change  which  has  been 
going  forward  for  some  years  back  with  respect  to  the  extent 
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of  farms*, — and  considering  both  in  further  connexion  with  the 
enormous  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  husbandry,  and  with 
all  the  other  altered  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  — 
we  behold  a  concurrence  of  ameliorating  causes,  from  which,  with¬ 
out  being  over  sanguine,  we  may  draw  cheering  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  future.  But  we  are  not  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
all  the  difficulties  belonging  to  the  distracting  subject  of  Irish 
landed  property  have  been  surmounted.  The  relations  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  still  continue  to  perplex  the  reformer  and  dis¬ 
compose  society.  There  is  a  great  question  here  still  to  be 
settled ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  in  itself  sufficiently  embarrassing, 
those  who  afiect  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  it  are  practically 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  its  satisfactory  solution.  The 
Tenant-Right  agitation  tramples  all  rights  but  those  of  the 
tenant  under  its  feet.  It  calls  upon  the  legislature  to  remedy 
the  alleged  grievances  of  one  class  by  doing  another  class  the 
grossest  injustice.  A  compulsory  valuation  of  property, — a 
maximum  of  rent  of  land  fixed  by  parliamentary  authority, — 
the  virtual  transfer  of  the  donunion  and  perpetuity  from  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant, — such  are  the  modest  demands  of  this 
most  unjust  and  most  unwise  movement.  We  know  not  what 


*  From  the  official  ‘  Returns  of  Agricultural  Produce’  for  1849, 
we  extract  the  following  statement  of  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  size  of  farms  since  1847.  This  is  a  subject 
to  be  watched  with  considerable  anxiety.  *  The  classification  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  size  of  farms,  which  was  introduced  in  the  returns  for 

*  1848,  has  been  continued  in  the  present  returns,  and  they  at  once 

*  bring  under  notice  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
‘  division  of  land.  The  total  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  between 
‘  1847  and  1848  was  71,137.  The  decrease  between  1848  and  1849 
‘  was  46,041.  This  smaller  reduction  would  appear  to  indicate  a 
‘  pause  in  the  process  of  consolidation  of  farms  in  progress  in  this 

*  country;  but  when  the  classes  in  which  the  reduction  in  1849  has 
‘  taken  place  are  compared,  the  subject  assumes,  perhaps,  an  increased 

*  impor^ce.  In  the  cottier  class  the  numbers  were  the  same  in  1849, 
‘  in  many  counties,  as  they  were  in  1848;  and  in  other  counties  the 

*  reduction  was  inconsiderable,  the  total  reduction  being  only  2846, 
‘  against  18,185  in  the  former  year.  In  the  next  two  classes,  i.  e., 
‘  holders  of  farms  from  1  to  5  acres,  and  from  5  to  15,  the  reduction 
‘  had  diminished  in  the  first  class  from  24,147  in  1848,  to  13,585  in 
‘  1849,  and,  in  the  second,  from  28,379  in  1848,  to  24,081  in  1849; 

*  but  in  the  fourth  class,  *.  e.,  holders  from  15  to  30  acres,  the  decre- 
‘  ment  rose  from  4274  in  1848,  to  6984  in  1849.  In  the  last  class  of 
‘  farms,  ».  e.,  above  30  acres,  the  increase  in  the  total  number  was 

*  1455  in  1849,  in  1848  it  was  3670.’, 
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would  remain  to  constitute  ownership,  were  such  projects  to  be 
successful.  We  have  heard  of  no  injustice  ever  practised  by 
the  worst  description  of  Irish  landlords  exceeding  the  injustice 
contemplated  towards  them  by  the  authors  of  these  revolutionary 
propositions.  This  unprincipled  confederacy  (which  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  small  shop-keepers  in  the  provincial  towns,  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  editors  of  country  newspapers,  and  led  by  a  knot 
of  turbulent  priests  and  blustering  presbyterian  ministers)  may  be 
assured  that  nothing  but  defeat  awmts  their  ill-directed  efforts. 
The  difficulty  which  exists,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
resolved,  is  only  to  be  resolved  by  law ;  and  the  law  will  not 
adjust  it  upon  the  principles  of  Jack  Cade,  but  only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  two  parties. 
Some  points  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  equitable  and  beneficial 
arrangement.  Violence,  however,  and  unreasonable  demands  will 
only  retard  whatever  solution  may  be  practicable  of  a  problem 
more  complex  and  difficult  than  men  who  are  heated  by  passion 
and  blinded  by  self-interest  are  in  a  state  to  perceive.  This 
question  is  just  as  little  to  be  carried  by  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  as 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire. 

Extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise.  —  The  time  is  singularly 
ill-chosen  for  an  attempt  to  carry  any  public  question  by  the 
method  of  irregular  blustering  warfare,  called  agitation,  —  a 
time,  when  the  electoral  privileges  of  Ireland  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  so  liberal  an  extension,  and  the  power  of  the  people 
to  accomplish  all  reasonable  objects  through  the  legitimate 
constitutional  channels  has  been  augmented  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  This  leads  us  to  the  great  alteration  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  an  act  of  the  last  session  effected  in  the  political 
state  of  Ireland.  Ireland  has  taken  a  stride  in  parliamentary 
reform  far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  measure 
of  1831  was  not  a  more  important  enlargement  of  popular  rights 
than  the  act  we  now  speak  of.  The  two  monstrous  evils  of  the 
former  state  of  the  law, — the  dependence  of  franchise  upon 
tenure,  and  the  vexatious  process  of  registration,  which  made 
the  attainment  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  troublesome  ns  a  law¬ 
suit, — no  longer  disgrace  the  Irish  representative  system.  The 
system  established  by  the  law  of  1831  broke  down  under 
these  two  fatal  defects.  The  Irish  constituencies  were  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  (the  total  number  of  parliamentary  electors 
for  all  Ireland  amounting  only  to  72,000),  when  Sir  William 
Somerville  introduced  what  may  be  called  the  new  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  establishing  a  franchise  of  the  simplest  nature,  founded  on 
rating  to  the  poor,  and  containing  within  it  the  invaluable 
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elements  of  self-preservation  and  self-development.  The  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Government  was,  to  annex  the  electoral  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  an  8/.  rating  in  counties,  and  a  5/.  rating  in  cities  and 
towns.  These  amounts  were  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
the  usual  timidity  or  jealousy  of  that  assembly;  but  even  with 
the  franchises  ultimately  settled,  a  127.  rating  in  rural  and  an  87. 
rating  for  civic  constituencies,  there  will  be  no  contemptible 
body  of  electors  under  the  new  law.*  It  is  not,  however,  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  which  is  so  much  to  be  considered,  as  the  principle 
of  growth  which  the  constituent  body  will  contain, — increasing 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  capable  of  being  augmented 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  by  future  legislation,  and  subject  to 
none  of  the  decay  arising  from  the  mode  of  registry,  which  will 
henceforward  be  the  mere  entry  of  the  voter’s  name  in  the  col¬ 
lector’s  rate-book.  That  the  principles  thus  established  in  Ireland 
are  those  by  which  the  progress  of  parliamentary  reform  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  must  be  regulated,  is  tolerably  certain ; 
nor  is  this  the  only  instance  where  the  English  reformer  will 
have  to  look  to  Ireland  for  models  of  amended  laws  and 
ameliorated  institutions.  Let  us  remark,  likewise,  the  wise 
confidence  in  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  manifested  by  the 
Government  in  framing  and  proposing  this  liberal  measure  ;  a 
confidence  not  shaken  by  occasional  disorders,  or  the  passing 
gusts  of  popular  discontent.  The  policy  is  both  generous  and 
prudent,  which  frankly  relies  upon  the  general  soundness  of 
the  public  feeling  and  understanding ;  but  surely  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  pursues  this  policy  ought  to  be  trusted  by  the 
nation  in  return.  There  never  was  a  moment  when  Irishmen 
were  less  excusable  for  hearkening  to  the  counsels  of  demagogues, 
or  seeking  to  effect  their  purposes  by  clamour. 

Municipal  Reforms.  —  In  the  same  enlarged  spirit,  the  Irish 
Government  applied  itself  to  another  very  difficult  question,  and 
brought  it  to  a  most  successful  issue.  Repeated  efforts  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  to  obtain 
for  itself  that  due  amount  of  authority  and  influence  in  local 
affairs,  without  which  a  municipal  corporation  can  exist  for  no 
useful  purpose  :  but  so  completely  had  that  body  forfeited  public 


*  By  a  return  dated  28th  May,  1850,  to  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  appears  that  there  were  227,500  tenements  rated  at  127.  and 
upwards  in  the  Irish  counties,  and  48,882  tenements  in  boroughs 
rated  at  87.  and  upwards.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  new  constituency, 
making  the  necessary  deductions  for  minors,  women,  &c.  The  pre¬ 
viously  existing  franchises,  not  depending  on  occupation,  were  not 
disturbed. 
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esteem  and  confidence,  that  every  attempt  to  increase  its  powers 
met  with  the  most  determined  resistance  from  the  citizens  at 
laiwe.  The  result  was  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  public  interests  suffered  grievously  for  want  of  a 
proper  and  efficient  municipal  control ;  while  the  corporators, 
on  the  other,  having  little  or  no  lawful  business  to  transact,  had 
almost  an  excuse  for  occupying  themselves  with  political  debates 
and  personal  squabbles.  In  these  circumstances  the  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  moderate  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  to  remodel  the  corporation  so  as  to  make  it  a  safe  and 
trustworthy  depositary  of  substantial  power.  The  series  of 
measures  passed  for  that  purpose  have  recently  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  new  municipal  body,  consisting  (as  it  is  alloweil 
upon  all  sides  tliat  it  does)  of  the  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  wealth,  industry,  and  personal  respectability  of  the  Irish 
capital,  does  equal  credit  to  the  government  by  which  it  w'as 
organised  and  the  burgesses  by  whom  it  was  elected.  The  new 
town-council,  upon  their  part,  have  done  themselves  no  less 
honour  by  their  judicious  selection  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year, — having  been  influenced  in  their  choice  of  Mr.  Guinness 
(a  member  of  the  well-known  mercantile  firm  of  that  name),  by 
no  other  considerations  than  those  of  private  worth  and  com¬ 
mercial  eminence.  The  excellent  example  thus  set  by  the 
leading  corporation  wdll  not  fail  to  operate  beneficially  upon  the 
other  municipal  institutions  in  Ireland.  There  is  more  in  such 
events  than  their  mere  local  value :  they  are  indications  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  public  understanding,  and  of  the  growth  of  a 
better  political  morality. 

Imw  Reforms.  —  The  legislation  of  last  session  has  further 
claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  public,  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  it  has  introduced  into  the  adrainistnition  of  justice  in 
the  Superior  Coiuts.  Here,  again,  we  experience  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  extricating  what  is  profoundly  interesting  to  the  com¬ 
munity  from  a  thicket  of  technicalities,  and  presenting  it  to 
our  readers  divested  of  professional  jargon.  But  a  measure  like 
the  Process  and  Practice  Act  (prepared  and  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Romilly)  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  most  cursory  survey 
of  legal  reforms.  The  principal  grievance  redressed  by  it,  was  one 
which  was  redressed  in  England  fifteen  years  ago,  having  been 
found  deeply  injurious  to  trade,  and  intolerable  in  a  mercantile 
community ;  namely,  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  contracted  in  the  course  of  commerce.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  so  curiously  contrived  for  the  purposes  of  injustice 
was  the  system  of  writs,  returns,  notices,  rules,  services,  appear¬ 
ances,  and  pleadings,  that  a  defendant,  without  being  particidarly 
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litigious,  might  in  the  very  outset  of  the  proceedings  evade  the 
claims  of  a  plaintiff  (seeking  the  payment  of  a  common  book-debt, 
or  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange,)  for  a  period  of  five  months ; 
and  if  his  attorney  was  subtle  and  inventive,  he  might,  by  the 
trick  of  a  demurrer,  or  the  artifice  of  a  dilatory  plea,  protract 
much  longer  his  resistance  to  the  justest  demand.  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  system  in  Ireland,  so  long  after  it  was  abolished  in 
England,  proved  a  serious  check  to  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  countries.  There  was  a  strong  and  a  natural 
objection  on  the  part  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers 
to  opening  accounts  in  Ireland,  while  the  law  remained  in  this 
preposterous  and  knavish  condition ;  and  the  loss  and  inconve¬ 
nience  that  accrued  to  the  mercantile  interest,  in  both  countries, 
may  easily  be  imagined.  Now  all  this  is  changed  by  the  law 
in  question.  An  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  is  made  one 
of  the  easiest  imaginable  processes.  A  simple  summons  directed 
to  the  defendant  personally  brings  him  into  Court  within  eight 
days,  whether  in  term  or  vacation ;  and  when  the  plaintiff  has 
got  his  debtor  there,  he  may  take  all  necessary  proceedings 
up  to  judgment  and  execution,  with  equal  despatch.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  critical  state  of  Ireland,  when  it  is  of  such  vital  moment  to 
give  every  encouragement  to  her  industry,  and  open  every  vent 
to  her  enterprise,  a  reform  of  this  character  is  most  opportune. 
To  those  who  loved  the  law  for  the  variety  of  its  forms,  the 
beauty  of  its  fictions,  or  the  venerable  antiquity  of  its  abuses, 
such  an  act  will  seem  exceedingly  objectionable.  It  establishes  a 
dull  uniformity  of  process  in  all  the  courts  of  law ;  it  substitutes 
unadorned  averments  of  fact,  for  the  daring  inventions  in  which 
the  fancies  of  the  old  lawyers  rioted  ;  it  sweeps  away  imaginary 
suits,  with  the  ideal  parties  to  them  ;  and  degrades  an  ejectment 
from  a  spirited  romance  into  the  commonest  piece  of  legal  for¬ 
mality.  But  if  these  are  improvements,  so  will  the  public  also 
be  apt  to  consider  the  equal  distribution  of  business  among  the 
Superior  Courts  of  law  (a  natural  step  after  the  assimilation  of 
their  practice),  and  the  establishment  of  a  perpetually-sitting 
Nisi  Prius  Court,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  great  principle  of  all 
law-reform,  the  interposition  of  the  least  possible  delay  between 
the  claim  of  the  suitor  and  the  judicial  decision  upon  it. 

The  important  acts  for  abolishing  the  Equity  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  for  allowing  suits  in  Chancery  in 
all  cases  to  be  commenced  by  petition  instead  of  by  bill  (with 
other  provisions  to  cheapen  and  expedite  justice  in  that  court), 
we  must  be  content  only  to  name.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
dismiss  this  series  of  legal  reformations,  without  acknowledging 
the  excellent  spirit  with  which  the  Irish  Bar  have  acquiesc^  in 
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measures  for  the  public  benefit;  although  these  measures,  how¬ 
ever  beneficial  to  the  public,  must,  when  taken  collectively, 
involve  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  professional  emolu¬ 
ments.  Some  people  will  doubt  whether  the  same  amount  of 
change  could  be  Introduced  in  England  with  so  little  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  profession :  at  dl  events,  the  Irish  Bar  have 
set  an  admirable  example  to  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel. 

Miscellaneous  Improvements.  —  Nor  can  we  do  more  tlian 
group  together  and  describe  in  the  fewest  possible  words  a 
variety  of  humane  and  useful  measures  for  which  Ireland  is 
indebted  to  the  unwearied  diligence  of  Sir  William  Somerville, 
and  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  wants  and  interests. 
The  public  is  too  apt  to  overlook  altogether  that  important  field 
of  public  exertion,  where  the  progress  of  the  reformer  is  inqjeded 
by  no  factious  opposition  and  marked  by  no  party  triumph.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  not  altogether  to 
neglect  the  class  of  measures,  of  which  the  following  are  only  a 
few  examples:  —  An  act  to  amend  the  law  of  impriwnment  for 
debt ;  an  act  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  destitute  poor 
evicted  from  their  dwellings  ;  another  for  the  recovery  of  small 
sums  due  for  wages,  the  hire  of  farm-horses,  &c.,  by  summary 
process,  instead  of  by  suit  at  Quarter  Sessions,  —  the  difficulties 
of  which  to  the  labouring  poor  often  amounted  to  a  total  denial 
of  justice  ;  a  valuable  amendment  of  the  law  for  the  leasing  of 
mines,  tending  to  the  development  of  the  mining  resources  of 
Ireland  ;  a  measure  which  has  proved  most  salutary  and  effica¬ 
cious  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  salmon  and 
other  inland  fisheries ;  two  acts  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace,  —  in  fact, 
extending  to  Ireland  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  English 
acts  upon  the  same  subject  prepared  by  the  present  Chief  J  us- 
tice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  when  Attorney-General ;  another 
act  for  converting  into  tenures  in  fee  those  perpetually  renew¬ 
able  leasehold  intei'ests  which  were  so  common  in  Ireland,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  constant  litigation  and  infinite  perplexity. 
Two  bills  of  a  ])olitical  cliaracter,  one  to  limit  the  duration 
of  elections  in  Ireland  to  two  days,  the  other  to  prohibit  jHjrma- 
nently  those  party  processions  and  demonstrations  which  liad  so 
frequently  led  to  tragical  results,  must  close  this  short  and 
im])erfect  summary  of  miscellaneous  improvements. 

General  View  of  Symptoms  of  Progress.  —  Perhaps  it  was 
never  of  so  much  consequence  as  at  this  momeut,  to  direct 
])ublic  attention  to  whatever  signs  of  improvement  are  visible 
in  the  state  of  Ireland ;  for  we  believe  there  never  was  a  period. 
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when  80  many  causes  and  motives  were  combined  to  excite  an 
interest  in  her  welfare ;  and  nothing  can  tend  more  to  encou¬ 
rage  that  disposition  in  the  public,  than  a  conviction  that  her  evils 
are  not  only  not  remediless,  but  that  they  have  already  in  some 
measure  yielded  to  the  influence  of  wise  and  humane  treatment. 
While  her  sufferings  deeply  move  the  philanthropist,  her  vast 
importance  to  the  empire  engages  the  profound  solicitude  of  the 
statesman ;  and  while  thousands  of  humane  and  thinking  men 
have  their  attention  drawn  thus  strongly  towards  her,  her 
splendid  natural  advantages  and  immense  resourees  (above  all, 
the  unworked  mine  of  wealth  which  she  possesses  in  her  neg- 
lectetl  soil),  are  daily  attracting  more  and  more  the  cautious 
and  shrewd  eye  of  commercial  speculation.  To  the  latter,  this 
attraction  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  recent  invaluable 
reforms  in  the  law ;  but  it  is  plain  the  law  would  to  little 
purpose  offer  purchasers  the  advantage  of  a  secure  and  spotless 
title,  and  the  gravitation  of  capital  would  be  a  slow  process,  if 
there  eould  not  be  shown,  in  the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  country,  a  moral  guarantee  for  tranquil  possession  and  pros¬ 
perous  enjoyment,  —  if  there  was  not  evidence  upon  the  whole 
that  great  principles  of  improvement  are  at  work,  and  that  the 
country  had  shown  in  itself  an  aptitude  to  improve.  It  is  not  the 
absolute  advance  made,  whether  physical  or  moral,  upon  which 
so  much  stress  is  to  be  laid,  as  the  general  fact  of  a  tendency  to 
progress.  In  agriculture,  for  example,  the  question  is  not,  in 
tlie  first  instance,  what  marshes  have  been  drained,  or  how 
many  quarters  of  oats  the  reclaimed  acres  have  produced ;  but 
whether  or  not  we  are  entitled  to  affirm  that  industry  is  gaining 
ground,  that  instruction  is  taking  root,  that  the  husbandman  is 
expanding  his  views,  correcting  his  mistakes,  and  profiting  by 
experience.  What  we  are  concerned  in  is  the  direction  of  the 
movement, — and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  onwards  and  upwards, 
in  the  paths  that  lead  to  order  and  civilisation.  Let  us  see, 
then,  what  the  phenomena  are  which  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  presents  to  our  view ;  let  us  fancy  ourselves  disposed 
to  unite  our  private  fortunes  with  her  destiny,  and  examine, 
with  the  scrutiny  of  self-interest,  the  various  circumstances  of 
her  condition, —  the  lights  and  the  shades,  the  sources  of  hope, 
anxiety,  or  alarm.  Beginning  with  the  things  which  are 
passing  away,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  the  important 
social  mutations  which  are  now  going  forward  in  Ireland 
(attended,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  a  serious  amount  of 
human  suffering),  the  removal  of  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
obstructions  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  order  of  things. 
We  deplore  the  evils  attendant  on  such  changes ;  but  the 
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changes  themselves  we  behold  with  satisfaction.  The  systems 
which  are  going  to  pieces  before  our  eyes,  are  none  of  those 
whieh  humanity  or  wisdom  will  regret ; — the  Cottier  system, 
the  Conacre  system,  the  Driver  system,  the  Receiver  system, 
the  Rockitc  system, — that  complex,  enormous,  and  abominable 
mass  of  abuses  connected  with  the  property,  oecupation,  and 
tillage  of  the  soil,  which  have  long  made  the  possession  of 
land  either  an  offence  or  a  misfortune,  a  crime  in  the  rich  and  a 
curse  to  the  poor,  fertile  in  strife  and  often  bloodshed,  —  the 
systems  which  degraded  fanning  into  the  laziest,  basest,  sloven¬ 
liest,  and  hungriest  of  human  employments,  and  the  most  fertile 
fields  in  Europe  to  the  scandal  of  being  those  that  yielded  their 
inhabitants  the  vilest  and  most  precarious  sustenance;  the 
systems,  in  fine,  which  beggared  the  lord  without  bettering 
the  tenant,  and  (reversing  the  poles  of  society)  created  a  bank¬ 
rupt  aristocracy  and  a  landed  lazzarone.  Such  are  the  systems 
that  are  tumbling  to  the  ground,  not  without  the  incidents  of  all 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  society,  whether  the  effect  of 
physical  calamities  or  of  revolutionary  fury  —  not  without 
confusion  —  not  without  severe  natioual  struggles:  but  the 
confusion  which  necessarily  precedes  order  must  always  be 
more  hopeful  than  alarming ;  and  the  struggles  of  a  |)eople  at 
such  periods  have  life  and  hope  in  them,  not  death  and  despair. 
They  are  the  throes  of  a  new  birth — the  pangs  and  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  public  regeneration. 

Let  us  next  survey  the  steps  of  the  reconstructive  process. 
We  have  seen  what  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  industry ; 
how  industrial  enterprise  has  been  stimulated  by  advice,  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  example;  by  education  and  by  various  institu¬ 
tions.  We  have  shown,  in  particular,  the  admirable  combination 
of  measures  brought  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  bear  upon  the 
reform  of  agriculture;  how  the  Government  and  Legislature 
have  united  to  raise  up  that  prostrate  interest,  the  prosperity 
of  which  is  the  prosperity  of  Ireland ;  what  has  been  done  to 
make  the  Irish  people  of  all  classes  conscious  of  their  advan- 
ti^cs  —  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  neglected  opportu¬ 
nities —  to  excite  them  to  enterprise,  and  impart  the  knowledge 
and  skill  by  which  enterprise  achieves  its  victories.  We  have 
shown,  also,  how  this  teaching  has  been  received,  and  to  what 
extent  its  spirit  has  impregnated  the  country ;  that  neither  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  nor  the  instructions  of  calamity  have  been 
thrown  away ;  but  that  a  people,  who  have  shown  themselves 
strong  to  suffer,  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  equally  strong 
to  do.  Mixed  up  with  the  afflicting  evidences  of  destitution 
are  to  be  seen  over  the  entire  face  of  Ireland  the  pleasing 
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symptoms  of  the  popular  battle  with  misfortune,  and  the  scarce 
less  gratifying  proofs  of  the  wise  benevolence  which  has  helped 
them  in  the  struggle.  The  observant  traveller  in  the  most 
afflieted  distriets  of  Ireland  beholds,  with  interest  and  surprise, 
the  phenomena  of  indigence  and  improvement  side  by  side. 
About  the  cabin  of  the  neediest  farmer  some  touch  of  neatness, 
about  his  meagre  homestead  some  trace  of  order,  a  few  cab¬ 
bages  supplanting  the  once  triumphant  thistle,  or  more  frequently 
still  a  patch  of  turnips  providently  substituted  for  the  false 
potato  —  proclaim  the  influence  of  the  National  School,  or  indi¬ 
cate  the  progress  of  the  Practical  Instructor.  Here  we  see  the 
rudiments  of  rustic  improvement,  which,  combined  with  terri¬ 
torial  changes  (some  already  in  progress,  others  to  be  expected 
from  the  legislative  skill  whieh  has  already  been  so  successful 
with  Irish  difficulties),  will  eonstitute  the  material  of  a  new 
peasantry,  whose  characteristics  will  be  the  opposite  of  sloth, 
nastiness,  and  hunger.  With  this  reformation  at  the  base  of 
the  national  structure,  we  are  to  connect  the  change  going 
forward  towards  the  summit ;  promising  a  revolution,  sooner  or 
later,  of  equal  importance  in  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  landed  proprietary.  Thus  the  force  of  events,  aided  and 
directed  by  the  lawgiver,  is  rebuilding  the  fabric  of  Irish 
society,  casting  the  institutions  of  property  in  a  new  mould, 
creating  a  new  people.  These  views  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  connecting 
the  various  reforming  agencies  which  are  in  action,  observe  their 
common  tendencies,  and  try  to  appreciate  their  ultimate  and 
combined  effects. 

Taking  a  moral  survey  of  the  country,  we  perceive  some  very 
encouraging  circumstances  interspersed  with  others  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect.  Political  agitation  seems  to  be  extinct.  The  puny 
and  abortive  attempts  occasionally  made  to  revive  the  Reped 
mania  only  prove  the  desperate  character  of  the  undertaking. 
Irishmen  are  thinking  of  substantial  things,  of  food  and  elothing, 
of  drainage  and  railways,  and  have  no  time  and  no  taste  to  re¬ 
sume  the  chase  of  shadows.  The  very  excitement  whieh  has 
replaced  Repeal, — the  tenant-right  agitation, — (unjustifiable  and 
wild  as  it  is,)  proves  the  practical  direction  which  the  popular 
mind  is  taking,  where  it  is  most  inflamed  ;  while  the  little  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  agitators  seem  to  be  making,  indicates  a  growing 
disposition  in  the  Irish  public  towards  moderate  views  and 
constitutional  modes  of  advancing  them.  In  most  recent  meet¬ 
ings  and  associations  of  Irishmen  we  have  observed  the  same 
commendable  tendencies.  The  calamities  of  the  country  have 
helped  to  produce  this  result,  (famine  is  a  matter  so  csseatially 
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practical ;)  and  the  presence,  example,  and  influence  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  Government  have  powerfully  co-o{)erated  to 
diflfuse  the  same  spirit  throughout  the  community.  Party-spirit 
has  abated  perceptibly.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  set  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)  the  admirable  example  of  regarding 
usefulness  and  respectability  more  than  party  considerations  in 
the  choice  of  members  for  their  re-oi^anised  corporation  ;  and 
the  recent  visit  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  Ulster,  and  the  cordial 
reception  he  met  with  from  the  people  of  that  province,  so  soon 
after  the  unfortunate  and  exciting  occurrences  which  ended  in 
the  dismissal  from  the  magistracy  of  the  most  eminent  and 
popular  personage  in  the  Orange  body,  afford  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  triumph  of  good  sense  and  generous  sentiment  over 
the  narrow  and  bitter  feelings  of  party. 

The  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  crime  is  also  satis¬ 
factory,  exhibiting  a  most  gratifying  decrease,  since  1847,  of 
crime  of  a  serious  character,  and  a  striking  diminution  of  that  ^Kir- 
ticular  species  of  offence  for  which  Ireland  has  for  ages  enjoyed 
a  disgraceful  notoriety.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  ail  the  rund 
improvements  which  have  been  set  on  foot  have  a  tendency  to 
further  this  most  important  reformation ;  and  as  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  in  the  previous  state  of  Ireland  which  prejudiced 
agriculture,  and  discouraged  agricultural  enterprise  so  much  as 
agrarian  outrage,  the  more  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  any 
evidence  of  its  tendency  to  subside.  The  results  of  the  last 
summer  assizes  afford  deebive  proof  of  the  state  of  general  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  freedom  from  offences  of  a  grave  or  alarming  nature, 
in  which  the  Judges  found  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
counties.  Judge  Jackson  complimented  the  county  of  Limerick 
on  the  unprecedented  lightness  of  the  calendar :  he  said,  *  it  was 

*  a  legitimate  subject  of  congratulation,  and  argued  well  for  the 

*  present  condition  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  Prospects 
‘  were  before  them  of  a  happier  state  of  things  than  they  had  for 
‘  some  time  past  experienced.  In  the  city  of  Limerick,  he 
‘  believed,  there  was  not  a  single  case  for  trial ;  this  was  a  per- 
‘  fectly  maiden  assizes.’  In  the  calendar  for  the  county  of 
Kerry  there  was  but  one  serious  case.  Chief- Justice  Black- 
burne  renaarked  the  total  absence  from  the  great  county  of 
Conk  of  any  general  spirit  of  insubordination  or  resistance  to  the 
law.  With  the  exception  of  the  number  of  larcenies,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  calendar  which  called  for  an  observ¬ 
ation  from  him.  To  the  grand  jury  of  the  South  Kiding  of 
Tipperary,  Serjeant  Stock  observed  that,  ‘  the  Cidendar  con- 
‘  veyed  a  most  gratifying  impression  of  the  present  state  of 

*  their  riding.  The  crimes  were  far  from  numerous  and  of  a 
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‘  mitigated  character.  Unquestionahly  this  was  a  symptom  of 
‘  progressive  improvement.’  Chief- Baron  Pigot  addressed  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  Roscommon,  and  ob^rved,  ‘  that  with 
‘  one  or  two  exceptions  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
‘  general  ([uiet  of  the  county  ;  from  all  the  infonnation  he  had 
*  been  able  to  collect,  there  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  the 
‘  otfences  coming  under  the  head  of  agrarian  crimes.’  In  Louth, 
Sligo,  Meath,  Monaghan,  Carlow,  and  many  other  counties,  the 
several  judges  of  assize  held  nearly  the  same  language;  all  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  absence  of  turbulence,  and  on  the  decrease  of  crime 
both  in  amount  and  malignity.  In  Galway  the  judge  contrasted 
the  slenderness  of  the  (udendar  with  the  extent  and  population 
of  that  great  county  ;  and  Judge  Moore  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Antrim  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  lightness  of  the  criminal  business  to  be  disposed  of. 
There  was  a  diiferent  state  of  things  in  Armagh,  Leitrim,  and 
one  or  two  more  counties ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  Ii'eland, 
with  respect  to  crime,  was  most  gratifying. 

Agitation  against  the  Queen's  Colleges.  —  Such  are  the  auspi¬ 
cious  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  place  us 
in  the  number  of  those  who  contemplate  with  more  hope  than 
fear  the  future  that  lies  before  her.  There  are  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  of  an  opposite  complexion  —  one  or  two  murky  spots 
which  we  cannot  but  watch  with  anxiety,  although  neither 
intimidated  nor  disheartened  by  them.  To  one  of  these  we  have 
already  sufficiently  adverted  —  the  tenant-right  movement.  A 
more  serious  ground  of  uneasiness,  however,  is- the  agitation  of 
the  ultra-montane  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
against  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Suppose  the  crusade  of  these 
bishops  to  be  successful,  to  what  other  issue  can  it  lead  but  the 
universal  interruption  and  defeat  of  public  instruction  in  Ireland  ? 
Suppose  their  attempt  to  have  any  measure  of  success,  in  the 
same  proportion  must  that  vital  cause  suffer.  Have  these 
violent  men  (happily  only  a  faction  of  their  church)  fully  con¬ 
sidered  the  fatal  comprehensiveness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
tlicy  have  made  their  stand  ?  Have  they  weighed  its  operation 
upon  the  National  Schools  in  particular  ?  Have  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  involve  those  institutions  in  the  sweeping  de¬ 
struction,  with  which  their  new-fangled  doctrine  menaces  all 
establishments  in  which  the  principle  of  united  education  is 
embodied  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  shut  the  doors  of  4000  schools 
of  industry,  order,  virtue,  and  (we  shall  confidently  add)  religion, 
in  the  faces  of  half  a  million  of  children,  mostly  of  their  own 
jKjrsuasion?  What  substitute  do  these  prelates  propose?  At 
what  new  springs  are  the  children  of  the  poor  to  drink,  when 
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the  fountains  have  been  sealed  at  which  they  now  slake  their 
ardent  thirst  for  education  ?  Or  is  the  war  only  levied  against 
the  National  College,  and  is  the  battle  to  cease  to  rage  when  it 
reaches  the  National  School  ?  Well  may  such  inconsistency  be 
contemplated  by  men,  who  have  already  committed  themselves 
to  the  most  prodigious  inconsistency  ever  witnessetl  in  any  con¬ 
troversy  or  human  transaction.  For  if  ever  men  were  pledged 
to  a  public  principle,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  a  body, 
were  pledged  to  that  of  united  education.  They  were  pledged 
to  it  in  every  form  by  which  it  is  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to 
testify  their  approval  of  a  system  and  bind  themselves  to  support 
it.  Before  a  national  school  was  built,  the  system  of  united 
education  existed  in  the  Dublin  University  and  other  literary  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Ireland  ;  in  the  .advantages  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth  participated,  without  the  shadow  of  an  objection 
having  been  started  by  a  single  priest  or  bishop  of  theii*  church. 
When  the  National  Schools  were  established,  this  principle  was 
made  their  corner-stone ;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  they 
were  established,  not  only  with  the  full  concurrence,  but  at  the 
express  solicitation  of  the  Romish  prelacy  and  priesthood.  A 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  identified  himself  with  the  system, 
by  becoming  a  Commissioner  to  superintend  and  advance 
it;  and  pernicious  as  that  system  is  now  declared  to  be  — 
poisonous  to  morality,  aud  subversive  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith, — the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  have  from  that  hour  to  the 
present  abandon^  their  flocks  to  it  in  those  seminaries  without 
a  scruple. 

But  why  do  we  talk  of  the  National  Schools?  These 
mcomprehensible  bishops  were  not  more  committed  to  these 
schools,  than  they  were  to  the  very  colleges  against  which  they 
are  now  bellowing.  They  fully -adopted  and  embraced  the  sys¬ 
tem,  when  they  treated  with  Government  for  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  it,  and  when  the  Government  modified  it  to  meet  their 
views.  The  synod  of  1850  is  deprived  of  all  authority  and  all 
character  by  the  synod  of  1845.  In  1845  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  were  unanimous 
in  giving  credit  to  her  jMajesty’s  Government  for  their  ‘  kind 
‘  and  generous  intention  ’  in  proposing  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
academical  education ;  and  with  the  same  unanimity  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  were  disposed  to  co-operate,  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms,  with  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  in  establishing 
a  system  having  that  olyect.  The  memorial  then  set  forth  what 
the  terms  were,  upon  which  these  unanimous  prelates  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  afford  their  co-ojx;ration ;  a  variety  of  amendments 
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were  proposed  in  the  measure  which  was  then  pending,  with  a 
view  ‘  to  secure  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students  of  the  new 

*  colleges ;  ’  and  as  all  the  amendments  and  securities  suggested 
proceeded  upon  the  expectation  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  woidd  be  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  deliberate  and  formal  assent  than  was  then  given  by  the 
unanimous  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  principle  of  united  educa- 
tion.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  solemn 
engagement  than  was  made  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
bishops,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
in  establishing  the  colleges,  on  condition  of  the  amendments 
proposed  being  acceded  to.  Now  let  us  see  what  their  proposi¬ 
tions  were,  and  how  far  they  were  complied  with.  The  unani¬ 
mous  prelates  required  ‘  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  professors 
‘  and  office-bearers  in  the  new  colleges  should  be  Catholics, 

*  whose  moral  conduct  shall  have  been  certified  by  their  re- 
‘  spective  bishops.’  They  required  that  if  any  president,  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  office-bearer  shall  be  convicted  of  attempting  to 
undermine  the  faith  or  injure  the  morals  of  any  student,  he 
shall  be  removed  from  his  office  by  the  Board.  They  demanded, 
moreover,  that  there  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to 
superintend  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  students  belonging  to  each  of  the  colleges;  that  the 
appointment  of  each  chaplain  shall  be  made  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  the  college  is  situate,  and  that  the  same 
bishop  shall  have  authority  to  remove  such  chaplain  from  his 
situation.  All  these,  being  the  most  important  securities  required, 
were  conceded  in  the  amplest  manner.  Two  points,  indeed,  were 
not  agreed  to  by  the  Government.  It  was  required  that  all  the 
office-bearers  in  the  colleges  should  be  appointed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  be 
members.  An  arrangement  more  pregnant  with  discord  cannot 
be  imagined ;  in  fact,  the  more  fairly  such  a  Board  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  the  less  smooth  and  harmonious  must  its  proceedings  be¬ 
come.  It  was  also  required  that  the  chairs  of  Geology,  Anatomy, 
History,  and  Metaphysics  should  be  held  exclusively  by  Roman 
Catholics.  The  very  ground  of  this  stipulation  rendered  agree¬ 
ment  to  it  impossible;  namely,  the  presumed  danger  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  case  of  those  chairs  being  filled  by  Pro¬ 
testant  professors.  It  was  evident  tliat  in  a  system  of  united 
education  no  security  could  be  given  to  one  religious  persuasion, 
which  might  justly  be  considered  by  another  as  a  correspond¬ 
ing  exposure  of  its  faith  to  danger.  But  if  the  Government 
declin^  to  agree  to  proposals  of  this  nature,  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  colleges,  they  made  the  prelates  ample 
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compensation,  by  granting  them  two  controls,  which  were  not 
included  among  the  securities  they  required.  One  was  the  con¬ 
trol  of  visitation :  it  was  provided  that  the  visitors  of  each  college 
should  always  include  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  the  archbishop  of  the  province.  The  other,  still  more  valr>able, 
was  the  control  over  the  residences  of  the  students :  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  are  emjK)wered  to  insist  upon  separate  and  ex¬ 
clusive  residences  for  the  Roman  Catholic  students ;  the  heads 
of  such  establishments  are  chosen  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  chaplains  to  them  can  only  be  appointed  with  his  ap¬ 
proval,  and  are  removeable  at  his  will  and  pleasure. 

Thus  it  appears  upon  evidence  of  the  clearest  nature,  and 
proof  the  most  abundant,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
on  the  one  part,  having  formally  approved  of  the  object  of  these 
institutions,  and  solemnly  renewed  their  sanction  to  the  great 
principle  upon  which  they  are  founded ;  and  the  Government, 
upon  the  other,  having  not  only  granted  every  security  for 
Catholic  faith  and  morals  required  of  them  (not  incompatible 
with  the  principle  to  which  both  jmrties  were  equally  pledged), 
but,  having  themselves  devised  and  enacted  other  regulations  of 
the  same  nature,  and  even  more  efficacious  than  those  which  the 
prelates  themselves  insisted  on, — thus,  we  say,  it  appears  that 
a  more  deliberate  contract  was  never  entered  into  with  the 
public  by  any  body  of  men,  than  that  which  was  made  in  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1845,  and  violated  at  Thurles  in  1850. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
been  gratified  with  every  devisable  and  imaginable  guarantee 
against  every  danger,  possible  and  impossible,  which  could  directly 
or  indirectly,  ever  so  incidentally  or  contingently,  affect  their 
delicate  faith  and  sensitive  morality,  —  not  until  after  a  system 
of  precautions  had  been  devised  and  ordained  such  as  no  other 
clergy  in  the  world  ever  insisted  on,  such  as  were  never  embo¬ 
died  before  in  the  statutes  of  any  academic  body,  —  not  until 
that  moment  did  the  light  burst  upon  these  egregious  divines  — 
did  they  make  the  grand  discovery  that  no  defences,  no  securi¬ 
ties,  no  regulations,  no  human  precautions  could  reconcile  the 
system  of  united  education  with  the  pure  religious  nurture  of 
Roman  Catholic  youth. 

The  triumph  of  an  opposition  such  as  this,  so  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  reason,  justice,  consistency,  and  decorum, — an 
op]X)sition  offered  to  such  a  cause  as  education  in  a  country 
where  educivtion  is  so  prized  and  coveted  as  in  Ireland, — we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  anticipate.  The  difference  is  immense 
l)ctween  the  resolutions  of  1845,  sanctioning  the  colleges  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  other  day,  condemn- 
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ing  them  by  a  divided  sentence.  To  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  heads  of  their  church,  though  ever  so  preposterous,  ever  so 
irreconcilable  with  their  former  principles  and  conduct,  we  can 
conceive  a  devout  laity  prepared  to  bow ;  but  we  cannot  imagine 
the  same  submission  to  a  decree  like  this,  which  proceeds  from  a 
bare  majority  of  a  divided  tribunal,  beside  its  having  every  other 
quality  to  deprive  an  opinion  of  weight,  or  a  resolution  of  au¬ 
thority.  We  shall  expect  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in 
this  instance  vindicating  their  church  from  the  reproach  to 
which  the  Synod  of  Thurles  has  exposed  her ;  defending  the 
past  conduct  of  their  bishops  against  their  present  doctrines 
and  pretensions.  And  they  cannot  defend  that  conduct  more 
effectively  than  by  supporting  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  enjoyment  of  thfe  manifold  advantages  they  aftbrd. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  understanding  of  so  acute  a 
people  as  the  Irish,  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  but  higher 
and  more  expanded  forms  of  the  National  Schools;  that  both 
institutions  rest  upon  the  same  principles,  breathe  the  same 
spirit,  seek  the  same  great  objects,  and  have  been  wisely  fenced 
against  the  same  dangers  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  foresight 
which  no  efforts  of  proselytising  zeal  can  possibly  elude.  The 
abundance  of  security  for  faith  and  conscience  cannot  but  strike 
them  with  prodigious  force  when  they  recollect  that  no  such 
amount  of  protection,  or  anything  like  it,  has  ever  been  thought 
necessary  in  other  educational  institutions  frequented  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  It  will  probably  occur  to  them, 
for  example,  that  neither  Roman  Catholic  piety  nor  Roman  Catholic 
morals  can  be  exposed  to  serious  risk  in  the  College  of  Cork, 
—  where  every  safeguard  has  been  provided  for  them  which  the 
joint  sagacities  of  their  own  hierarchy  and  of  the  Government 
have  been  able  to  devise, — when  the  same  morals  and  piety  were 
never  considered  in  the  slightest  peril  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  where  not  only  was  no  special  security  for  them  ever 
provided,  but  where  there  existed  every  facility  for  proselytism 
and  every  temptation  to  apostacy.  These  considerations  will 
not  fall  to  have  the  greatest  practical  weight  with  a  people  not 
more  remai-kable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  religious  duties  than 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  intellectual 
improvement.  We  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  they  will  prac¬ 
tically  decide  this  question  in  conformity  with  the  decision  which 
has  been  already  come  to  upon  it  by  all  that  is  moderate, 
rational,  patriotic,  and  consistent  among  the  heads  of  their 
religion.  Whether  they  consider  the  respect  due  to  the  opinions 
of  their  clergy,  where  those  opinions  are  to  be  found  most 
clearly  delivered  and  solemnly  recorded,  or  whether  they  consult 
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the  welfare  of  their  youth,  to  whom  the  advantages  of  the  most 
solid  and  enlightened  education  to  be  had  in  Europe  are  freely 
and  munificently  offered,  the  people  of  Ireland  will  be  equally 
led  to  embrace  and  support  those  truly  national  institutions.* 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say  upon  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  ;  too  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
and  in  connexion  with  still  w'ider  interests,  to  be  discussed  as 
fully  as  it  requires  in  a  paper  not  principally  devoted  to  it. 
That  any  interruption  of  such  a  cause  as  public  education 
should  hang  over  Ireland,  even  as  a  threat,  at  a  time  when  a 
union  of  all  good  principles  and  wholesome  influences  is  so 
ardently  to  be  desired,  and  when  everything  malign  and  oppo¬ 
site  was  never  more  to  be  deprecated,  we  cannot  lament  too 
much.  But  we  are  not  to  indulge  overweening  ex})ectations. 
We  are  not  to  exj>ect  that  a  work  so  great  as  the  regeneration 
of  Ireland  will  not  be  subject  to  occasional  retardations,  from 
either  outbursts  of  turbulence  or  the  freaks  of  fanaticism  and 
folly.  If  upon  the  whole  the  progress  is  not  hindered  but  only 
delayed,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  content. 

There  is  still  a  word  to  be  added  before  we  conclude. 

Among  the  points  to  which  we  referred  at  the  be^nning  of 
this  paper,  sis  contributing  to  render  the  administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Clai-endon  a  period  more  than  usually  memorable  in 
Irish  history,  we  did  not  include  the  circumstance  that  his 
name  will  possibly  close  the  long  list  of  the  Lord-lieutenants 
of  Ireland.  The  expediency  of  abolishing  the  Lord-lieutenancy 
is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  frequently  advocated  in  this  journal ; 
and  the  more  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  the  more  the  views 
have  been  confirmed  which  we  have  always  entertained.  The 
objections  to  the  viceregal  system  are  so  palpable  that  they  have 
only  to  be  stated,  to  produce  almost  unanimity  upon  the  subject ; 
the  only  points  left  for  serious  debate  being  the  arrangements 
for  conducting  the  Irish  government,  after  its  consolidation 
with  the  general  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  what  apjMjar  to  us  to  be  the  main  arguments  for 
this  consolidation.  In  the  first  place,  the  office  of  Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  is  an  anomaly  for  which  the  reason  and  justification 
ceased,  when  the  modern  improvements  in  locomotion,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  made  the  communication  between  London  and 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  at  the  entrance  examinations  held 
last  October  in  the  Cork  Collt^e,  there  was  an  increase  of  eight 
Roman  Catholic  students  admitted,  compared  with  the  admissions  in 
October,  1849.  The  increase,  indeed,  was  wholly  among  the  Roman 
Catholics. 
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Dublin  as  easy  and  regular  as  that  between  London  and  York. 
Secondly,  the  separate  form  of  government  tends  to  divide  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  keep  up 
separate  views,  ideas,  and  sentiments,  unfounded  notions  of  an 
opposition  of  interests,  mutual  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  estrange¬ 
ment.  Thirdly,  it  involves  a  division  of  responsibility,  a  clashing 
of  authorities,  a  confusion  of  jurisdictions,  which  impede  the 
march  of  government,  and  tend  to  weaken  and  retard  it,  when 
vigour  and  promptitude  are  of  the  most  consequence.  Fourthly, 
the  local  government  of  Ireland  tends  more  than  any  other 
cause  we  know  of,  to  encourage  that  inveterate  and  fatal  habit 
to  which  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  positions  are  so  notoriously 
addicted, — the  habit  of  leaning  upon  Government  in  all  their 
difficulties,  instead  of  depending  upon  their  individual  resources 
and  relying  upon  themselves.  Of  this  pernicious  effect  of  the 
Lord-lieutenancy  no  Viceroy  ever  had  larger  experience  than 
Lord  Clarendon ;  though  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  as 
Ave  have  already  remarked,  the  personal  character  of  the  holder  of 
the  office  may  sometimes  be  remedial  of  its  defects, — and  certainly 
Lord  Clarendon  has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  correct  by  sage 
advice  and  fearless  remonstrance  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
Irish  failings.  We  shall  only  mention  one  objection  more ; 
the  peculiar  exposure  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  seated  at 
Dublin  Castle,  to  the  fury  of  demagogues  and  factions  in  periods 
of  popular  excitement.  This  last  objection  was  strongly  put 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  speech  introductory  of  the  bill 
announced  last  session  to  abolish  the  Viceroyalty.  To  concur  in 
the  policy  of  that  measure,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  sense 
of  Lord  Clarendon’s  services.  A  system  of  government  of  the 
most  objectionable  nature  will  often  be  productive  of  much  good 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  minister,  who  will  employ  to  the  best 
advantage  the  means  of  usefulness  it  affords,  and  cover  with  his 
own  talents  and  efficiency  the  intrinsic  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  his  office. 


NOTE 

On  Article  entitled  ‘  Deaconesses  or  Protestant  Sisterhoods' 
April,  1848. 

The  French  Protestant  Churches  were  described  in  the  above 
article,  as  being  universally  favourable  to  these  establishments. 
M.  Agenor  de  Gasparin  has  recently  called  upon  us  to  retract 
this  statement.  The  following  explanation  seems  due  to  the 
elevation  of  his  character  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeal. 
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At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that  article,  it  was,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  literally  correct,  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  two  Estab¬ 
lished  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  the  Reformed  and  the 
Lutheran,  with  one  single  exception, — that  of  M.  Coquerel, 
the  representative  of  Rationalism, — were  united  in  approving 
of  the  Deaconesses’  Institute  of  Paris.'  Since  its  publication,  has 
occurred  that  most  heavy  blow  to  the  French  Reformed  Church, 
the  secession  of  the  Ultra-Evangelicals,  with  M.  Frederic  Mo- 
nod  at  their  head,  and  their  founding  of  the  ‘  Eglise  Libre.’ 
That  the  members  of  this  Free  Kirk  are  now  in  open  hostility 
to  the  Deaconesses’  Institute  we  are  bound  in  sorrow  to  admit. 
Romanism,  meantime,  is  advancing  in  that  country  with  giant 
strides,  and  has  obtmned  a  more  direct  control  over  education 
than  at  any  time  within  the  last  half  century ;  while  Pro¬ 
testants  are  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  wasting  in  sec¬ 
tarian  strife  some  of  the  noblest  hearts  in  France. 


No.  CXC.  will  be  published  in  April. 
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